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Preface 


In  this  book  I  propose  to  analyze  the  decline  and  to  suggest  a 
case  for  the  revival  of  democratic  theory.  Because  democratic 
theory  is  a  part  of  political  theory  it  is  important  initially  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  the  bankruptcy  of  political  theory 
in  the  Western  World.  Such  understanding  may  suggest  not 
only  what  must  be  done  to  revive  political  theory  in  general 
but  also  democratic  theory  in  particular. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  the  bankruptcy  of  political  theory  is  at- 
tributable to  its  failure  to  perform  five  significant  roles.  First, 
political  theory  has  ceased  to  unify  and  undergird  the  discipline 
of  political  science.  Second,  it  is  no  longer  ably  employed  to 
clarify  our  political  values.  Third,  it  has  ceased  helpfully  to 
illuminate  empirical  political  reality.  Fourth,  it  is  not  adequately 
used  to  facilitate  prudent  guidance  in  political  life.  And,  finally, 
political  theory  has  failed  to  assist  us  in  doing  more  significant 
normative,  empirical,  and  prudential  research.  The  arguments 
in  support  of  this  thesis  will  be  developed  in  Chapter  1. 

In  Chapter  2  I  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  Why  have  we 
in  the  modern  world  lost  sight  of  the  five  major  roles  to  be  per- 
formed by  political  theory,  particularly  democratic  theory?  Four 
major  reasons,  I  will  argue,  account  for  this  loss  of  vision.  First, 
we  have  been  so  frightened  by  totalitarian  theory  that  we  are 
leery  of  employing  any  kind  of  theory  as  a  guide  to  action. 
Second,  we  have  been  intimidated  by  the  belief  that  only  an 
emphasis  on  precision  of  meaning  and  empirical  verification, 
as  illustrated  by  the  "hard"  sciences,  will  lead  to  a  truer  and 
more  fruitful  political  science.  Third,  we  have  abandoned  the 
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conviction  that  political  theory  can  function  as  a  prudent  guide 
to  action  because  we  have,  in  effect,  lost  faith  in  our  humane 
and  rational  powers.  And,  fourth,  we  have  divorced  political 
theory  from  the  living,  but  timeless,  problems  of  political  life 
because  of  our  narrow  academic  preoccupations. 

In  Chapters  3-7  I  move  from  analysis  of  decline  to  a  case  for 
revival.  In  these  chapters  I  sketch  a  conceptual  scheme  for 
American  democracy.  Employing  this  essentially  normative 
scheme,  I  suggest  more  fully  how  we  may  conquer  our  fears, 
overcome  our  intimidation,  recover  our  faith,  and  expand  our 
academic  horizons.  In  these  chapters  I  suggest  how  democratic 
theory  may  again  perform  five  fruitful  roles  in:  achieving  moral 
clarification,  ordering  significant  empirical  reality,  illuminating 
prudential  policies,  encouraging  meaningful  research,  and  uni- 
fying the  discipline  of  political  science. 

Political  theory,  I  will  argue,  is  that  critical  study  concerned 
with  harmoniously  relating  the  normative,  empirical,  and  pru- 
dential components  of  politics— components  that  deal,  respec- 
tively, with  what  ought  to  be  (worthwhile  values),  with  what 
is  (the  "facts"),  and  with  what  can  be  (feasible  public  policy). 
Political  theory,  so  understood,  can  function  as  a  prudent  guide 
to  action.  Consciously  conceived  values  are  thus  of  crucial  im- 
portance. Consequently,  I  will  state  and  defend  what  I  hold 
ought  to  be  the  primary  ethical  commitment  of  civilized  men, 
the  concept  of  individual  realization  within  the  framework  of 
the  common  good.  Equally  important,  however,  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  empirical  reality  which  indicate  the  limits  to  human  re- 
alization and  the  feasibility  of  human  intelligence  and  effort 
in  furthering  human  goals.  Here  I  will  examine  the  dimensions 
of  maneuver  in  democratic  theory.  A  concern  for  prudent  ful- 
fillment will  also  lead  me  to  explore  the  roles  of  individual, 
group,  and  state,  to  investigate  the  central  problem  of  constitu- 
tional accommodation  of  conflicting  interests,  to  sketch  a  plu- 
ralistic view  of  political  obligation,  and  to  note  the  imperative 
of  constant  rescrutiny  of  the  calculated  risks  of  modern  demo- 
cratic theory. 

This  restatement  of  a  desirable  and  feasible  democratic  the- 
ory for  the  United  States— which  I  employ  to  suggest  the  case 
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for  the  revival  of  democratic  theory  in  accord  with  the  role  of 
theory  outlined  above— will  probably  not  satisfy  everybody.  It 
will  not  satisfy  those  who  believe  that  a  democratic  theory  for 
the  United  States  is  either  unnecessary,  premature,  dangerous, 
or  impossible.  Similarly,  it  will  displease  those  who  believe  that 
a  political  theory  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  men 
ought  to  lead  or  can  lead.  However,  it  may  help  those  who  are 
convinced  that  political  theory  is  not  worth  much  unless  it  can 
provide  a  meaningful  and  helpful  orientation  for  modern  man 
in  a  sorely  troubled  world.  To  these  persons,  political  theory  is 
most  fruitful  precisely  because  it  grapples  with  the  interrelation- 
ship of  thought-out  goals,  the  actual  behavior  of  men  and  na- 
tions, and  the  tasks  of  statesmanship. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  following  for  their  encouragement, 
criticism,  and  assistance:  Kenneth  Thompson  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation— for  a  fellowship  in  1958-59,  which  enabled 
me  to  complete  the  first  draft  of  this  book;  Frank  J.  Sorauf— 
for  reading  an  earlier  draft  of  this  book  and  for  many  construc- 
tive and  stimulating  criticisms;  John  H.  Ferguson,  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  and  Dean  Harold  K.  Schilling  and  the  Central  Fund 
for  Research  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University— for  facilitat- 
ing the  publication  of  the  preliminary  results  of  ihis  study;  Wil- 
liam Monat,  John  Hobbs,  and  Clyde  Wingfield,  colleagues  in 
political  science,  and  Kenneth  Palmer,  Philip  Eyrich,  Lola  Smith 
Hobbs,  Philip  Grundy,  and  Eli  Silverman,  graduate  students 
par  excellence— for  vigorous  dialectical  examination  of  the  ideas 
herein;  Dolores  Hovick,  invaluable  secretarial  assistant,  and 
Jeraldine  Krandel— for  preparing  the  final  manuscript;  and  Ruby 
and  David  Riemer— for  aid  in  the  reading  of  galley  and  page 
proofs. 

N.  R. 
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Political  Theory 
in  the  Dog  House 


INTRODUCTION 

Political  theory  is  in  the  doghouse  because  it  has  failed  to  per- 
form five  significant  roles.  In  this  chapter  I  should  like  to  de- 
velop the  arguments  that  support  this  conclusion.  In  doing  so  I 
will  draw  upon  a  significant  sample  of  those  who  have  written  on 
the  decay,  decline,  and  crisis  of  political  theory  in  the  Western 
world. 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

A  major  reason  for  the  decline  of  political  theory  is  its  failure 
to  unify  and  undergird  political  science.  It  has  ceased  to  be  cen- 
tral to  the  discipline.  Today  political  theory  no  longer  ties  to- 
gether the  fields  and  components  of  political  science.  It  no  longer 
provides  an  all-embracing  framework  for  the  whole  discipline. 
It  does  not  tie  together  such  traditional  fields  of  study  within  the 
discipline  as  comparative  government,  international  relations, 
public  administration— to  mention  just  a  few.  It  does  not  relate 
political  values,  factual  generalizations,  and  public  policies.  This 
is,  generally  speaking,  true  not  only  of  political  theory  in  its 
broadest  sense  but  also  of  democratic  theory.  For,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, students  of  democratic  government  have  not  attempted 
to  develop  a  conceptual  scheme  which  would  harmoniously  re- 
late the  normative,  empirical,  and  prudential  components  of 
democratic  political  life.  They  have  generally— in  an  overly  mod- 
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est  fashion— preferred  not  to  let  their  normative  heart  know  what 
their  empirical  eyes  see  or  what  their  prudential  brain  dictates  as 
sound  policy. 

Such  differing  students  of  political  theory  as  David  Easton, 
Leo  Strauss,  Hans  Morgenthau,  Arnold  Brecht,  and  Alfred  Cob- 
ban have,  each  in  his  own  way,  deplored  the  failure  of  political 
theory  to  perform  this  crucial  role. 

Easton,  whose  primary  concern  in  The  Political  System  is  the 
development  of  systematic  political  theory,  is  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  developing  "the  con- 
ceptual framework  within  which  a  whole  discipline  is  cast."  We 
lack,  he  maintains,  a  "body  of  theory"  which  would  enable  us 
"to  sort  out,  select,  and  reject  observed  facts."  We  lack  a  theory 
for  the  discipline  of  political  science  as  a  whole  which  would 
"identify  the  major  variables  significant  for  an  understanding  of 
political  life"  and  would  "show  their  most  important  relations." 
Easton  is  thus  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  political  theory  is  no 
longer  "central  to  an  understanding  of  political  life"  and  "has 
become  increasingly  remote  from  the  mainstream  of  political  re- 
search." His  book  was  written  to  help  "in  some  small  way  to  win 
back  for  theory  its  proper  and  necessary  place."  x 

Writing  within  the  framework  of  classical  political  philosophy 
Leo  Strauss  also  maintains  that  political  theory  is  no  longer 
central  to  political  science.  This  is  so  because  modern  political 
theory  is  no  longer  concerned,  as  political  philosophy  was,  with 
"the  attempt  truly  to  know  both  the  nature  of  political  things  and 
the  right,  or  the  good,  political  order."  Political  theory  no  longer 
attempts  "to  replace  opinion  about  the  nature  of  political  things 
by  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  political  things."  It  has  ceased  to 
strive  for  "genuine  knowledge"  of  the  "true  standards"  essential 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  nature  of  "political  things."  Formerly, 
"political  philosophy  was  identical  with  political  science."  Both 
were  concerned  not  simply  with  the  right,  or  the  good,  political 
order,  but  with  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  political  things  and 
with  that  "highest  skill  which  enables  a  man  to  manage  well  the 
affairs   of  his  political   community   as   a   whole."   Because   the 

1  David  Easton,  The  Political  System:  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Political  Science  (New  York,  Knopf,  1953),  pp.  57,  317-318,  314,  ix. 
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political  theorist  no  longer  raises  the  question  of  the  best  form  of 
government  he  cannot  provide  a  normative  standard  that  can 
guide  the  statesman  in  umpiring  the  "controversies  between 
groups  struggling  for  power  within  the  political  community,"  a 
struggle  which  is  the  cardinal  fact  of  political  life.2 

For  Morgenthau  the  basic  test  of  a  theory  is  always  the  ques- 
tion: "Does  this  theory  broaden  our  knowledge  and  deepen  our 
understanding  of  what  is  worth  knowing?"  According  to  this  test 
both  traditional  political  theory  ( "the  history  of  political  philoso- 
phies in  chronological  succession")  and  contemporary  scientific 
theory  are  inadequate.  "As  an  academic  discipline,"  he  notes, 
"political  theory  has  been  hardly  more  than  an  account  of  what 
writers  of  the  past,  traditionally  regarded  as  'great,'  have  thought 
about  the  traditional  problems  of  politics,  with  hardly  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  being  made  to  correlate  that  historic  knowledge 
to  the  other  fields  of  political  science  and  to  the  contemporary 
world."  The  scientific  political  theorists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
failed  fully  to  accept  "the  importance  of  political  philosophy  for 
political  science,  the  identity  of  political  theory  and  political 
science,  [and]  the  ability  of  political  science  to  communicate 
objective  and  general  truths  about  matters  political."  The  dichot- 
omy between  political  theory  and  political  science  has  been 
particularly  disastrous.  It  has  made  "political  theory  sterile  by 
cutting  it  off  from  contact  with  the  contemporary  issues  of 
politics."  It  has  also  deprived  "political  science  of  intellectual 
content  by  severing  its  ties  with  the  Western  tradition  of  political 
thought,  its  concerns,  its  accumulation  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge." Morgenthau  thus  insists  that  political  theory  not  be 
confined  to  a  separate  field.  Rather,  "all  branches  of  political 
science  susceptible  of  theoretical  understanding"  must  be  infused 
"with  the  spirit  of  theory."  3 

So  Morgenthau  maintains  that  theory  does  not  now  serve  to 
unify  the  discipline  of  political  science.  Contemporary  "political 
science  has  no  unity  of  method,  outlook,  and  purpose."  Thus  far 

2  Leo  Strauss,  What  Is  Political  Philosophy?  ( Glencoe,  Illinois,  The  Free 
Press,  1959),  pp.  11,  12,  17,  81,  79,  90. 

3  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Dilemmas  of  Politics  ( Chicago,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1958),  pp.  37,  24-25,  32,  34,  35. 
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political  science  has  not  been  able  to  work  out  a  fruitful  relation- 
ship between  "the  teachings  of  tradition  and  the  demands  of  the 
contemporary  world."  4  What  Morgenthau  seems  to  be  seeking, 
then,  is  a  political  theory  which  can  reconcile  philosophy,  science, 
and  statesmanship  without  withdrawal  from  politics,  distortion  of 
political  life,  or  preoccupation  with  reform. 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  POLITICAL  VALUES 

A  second  major  reason  for  the  decline  of  political  theory  is  its 
failure  to  clarify  and,  as  needed,  to  prescribe  the  political  values 
of  sane  and  civilized  men.  Today  political  theory  is  no  longer  ably 
employed  to  explore,  identify,  project,  and  justify  the  values  that 
sane  and  civilized  men  ought  to,  do,  and  can  live  by.  What  is 
required  here  is  the  renewed  ethical  debate  urged  by  Alfred 
Cobban,  the  fuller  kind  of  moral  clarification  recommended  by 
David  Easton,  the  sage  use  of  prescriptive  wisdom  endorsed  by 
Hans  Morgenthau,  the  vigorous  dialectical  examination  of  the 
concept  of  the  best  regime  advocated  by  Leo  Strauss,  and  the 
comparison  of  projected  consequences  following  from  acceptance 
of  certain  moral  premises  suggested  by  Arnold  Brecht. 

According  to  Cobban,  political  theory  is  in  decline  because  it 
has  failed  to  clarify  and  prescribe  political  values  for  Western 
man.5  For  Cobban  political  theory  and  democratic  theory  are 
almost  used  interchangeably  insofar  as  democratic  theory  is  for 
him  the  dominant  political  theory  of  the  modern  world.  Cobban 
conceives  the  function  of  political  theory  to  be  systematic, 
rational  discussion  of  moral  judgments  on  political  behavior.  The 
political  theorist  is,  consequently,  concerned  primarily  with  what 
ought  to  be,  with  ethical  political  preferences,  with  condemna- 
tion, support,  or  justification  of  existing  institutions,  with  persua- 
sion on  behalf  of  political  changes  where  needed,  with  appraisal 
of  and  influence  on  actual  political  problems.  This  role,  however, 
he  is  not  performing  effectively.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  con- 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  1,  15. 

5  Alfred  Cobban,  In  Seach  of  Humanity:  The  Role  of  the  Enlightenment 
in  Modern  History  (New  York,  George  Braziller,  1960),  particularly  Chap- 
ters 1,  2,  23,  and  24.  The  specific  ideas  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  may  be 
found,  for  example,  on  pp.  237,  24,  235-236,  26,  243-244,  23,  236-237. 
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elusion  Cobban  finds  overwhelming.  It  is  most  dramatically  seen 
in  the  monstrous  cruelty  and  brutalization  of  modern  life.  Cob- 
ban is  convinced  that  ethical  ideas  have  ceased  to  be  primary, 
autonomous,  vital,  and  creative  in  political  life.  Indeed,  the 
decline  of  political  theory  can  be  correlated  with  the  absence 
of  genuine,  widespread,  vigorous,  informed,  systematic,  rational, 
serious  public  discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  political 
behavior.  Cobban  argues  that  we  have  lost  a  sense  of  purpose  and 
direction  in  politics.  We  find  it  difficult  to  discuss  rationally  the 
ethical  ends  of  society.  Our  political  theory  has  tended  to  become 
a  mystic  faith,  an  ill-understood  shibboleth.  It  is  no  longer  taken 
seriously  and  made  relevant  to  the  concrete  problems  of  politics. 
The  result  has  been  a  tragic  separation  of  theory  from  practice,  a 
tragic  divorce  of  theory  from  the  practical  issues  of  politics  which 
historically  have  given  rise  to  political  theory  and  made  theory 
vital  in  political  life.  In  the  twentieth  century  theory  has  not  been 
thought  out  anew  in  relation  to  twentieth-century  problems  and, 
therefore,  has  become  removed  from  influencing  actual  political 
behavior. 

Easton  shares  Cobban's  conviction  that  traditional  political 
theorists  must  articulate  their  values  and  make  them  relevant  to 
political  appraisal;  but  he  does  so  for  different  reasons.  Easton  is 
especially  concerned  with  the  scientific  development  of  political 
science;  he  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  a  systematic 
or  general  political  theory  which,  for  him,  is  the  highest  order  of 
empirical  theory.  This  is  impossible  until  one  first  examines  con- 
structively "the  moral  premises  out  of  which  the  [systematic]  the- 
ory itself  emerged."  For  Easton  the  "goal  of  value-free  research" 
is  a  "myth,  unattainable  in  spite  of  the  best  of  intentions."  He 
appreciates  that  the  "inspiration  behind  political  science  is  clearly 
ethical."  "Men  want  to  understand  the  political  system  so  that 
they  can  use  this  knowledge  for  their  own  purposes."  Conse- 
quently, systematic  theory— which  is  concerned  with  "reliable 
knowledge  about  empirical  political  phenomena"— is  ethically 
inspired.  It  involves  moral  premises.  Hence,  the  systematic 
theorists  must  be  aware  of  the  ethical  inspiration  and  moral 
premises  that  he  back  of  systematic  theory.  According  to  Easton, 
then,  "moral  views  influence  theoretical  thinking  to  such  a  degree 
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that  a  conceptual  framework  would  be  incomplete  without  a  clear 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  its  moral  premises."  6 

Easton  maintains  that  political  theory  (understood  as  moral 
theory)  has  traditionally  sought  a  constructive  understanding  of 
moral  premises  and  their  relationship  to  the  political  system.  "In 
the  past,  [moral]  theory  was  a  vehicle  whereby  articulate  and 
intelligent  individuals  conveyed  their  thoughts  on  the  actual 
direction  of  affairs  and  offered  for  serious  consideration  some 
ideas  about  the  desirable  course  of  events.  In  this  way  they 
revealed  to  us  the  full  meaning  of  their  moral  frame  of  refer- 
ence." The  kind  of  constructive  moral  clarification  that  Easton 
deems  essential  for  the  fuller  understanding  and  development  of 
systematic  theory  involves  tracing  "the  consequences  of  our 
moral  views  as  a  means  of  clarifying  them."  We  do  this  when, 
employing  the  traditional  method  of  political  ( moral )  theory,  "we 
reflect  upon,  analyze,  and  project  our  moral  views  into  practical 
political  life."  T 

Easton  argues  that  modern  political  (moral)  theory  is  in 
decline  because  it  has  not  been  performing  its  traditional  role  of 
full  and  constructive  moral  clarification.  Why  not?  Because 
modern  political  theorists  have  been  "historicist"  in  their  ap- 
proach. They  have  been  concerned  with  the  history  of  ideas  and 
not  with  constructive  moral  inquiry.  They  have  not  been  con- 
cerned with  imaginative  and  radical  moral  reconstruction,  with 
the  "desirability  of  alternative  goals."  The  historical  approach  has 
not  only  crushed  "the  life  out  of  value  theory,"  but  it  has  also 
limited  the  development  of  systematic  (empirical)  theory.8 

As  we  noted  earlier,  Morgenthau  maintains  that  a  fruitful  po- 
litical theory  must  accept  the  importance  of  political  philosophy 
for  political  science.  Otherwise  political  science  may  be  deprived 
of  the  intellectual  content  of  the  Western  tradition  of  political 
thought:  its  concerns,  its  accumulation  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
It  is  no  accident,  Morgenthau  notes,  that  the  disparagement  of 
political  philosophy  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  moral  commitment 
to  truth,  to  timeless  and  perennial  truths  which  underlie  the  shift- 

6  Easton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  319,  223,  4,  220. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  234,  230,  231. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  254,  236,  235. 
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ing  configurations  of  political  life.  Moreover— and  here  Morgen- 
thau  agrees  with  Easton— such  disparagement  leads  to  ignorance 
of  the  philosophical  and  moral  presuppositions  that  lie  back  of 
empirical  investigation  itself.  Because  of  his  moral  commitment 
to  the  truth  of  political  life,  the  political  theorist  must  be  pre- 
pared to  speak  out  on  the  objective  and  general  truths  of  political 
matters  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  contemporary  issues 
of  politics.  He  must  speak  out  even  at  the  risk  of  being  contro- 
versial and  offensive.  He  must  not  "pass  in  silence  over"  the 
"burning  problems"  of  political  life  and  the  "fundamental  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  democracy."  9 

Strauss  attributes  the  "decay"  and  "putrefaction"  of  modern 
political  theory  to  the  failure  of  present-day  political  science  to 
concern  itself  with  "what  was  the  guiding  question"  of  classical 
political  philosophy:  "the  question  of  the  best  political  order." 
According  to  Strauss  the  telling  difference  between  classical  po- 
litical philosophy  and  modern  political  theory  is  that  the  "philo- 
sophic life,  or  the  life  of  'the  wise,'  which  was  the  highest  subject 
of  classical  political  philosophy,  has  in  modern  times  almost  com- 
pletely ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  political  philosophy."  If  political 
scientists  and  political  theorists  are  concerned  with  the  "attempt 
to  replace  opinion  about  the  nature  of  political  things  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  political  things,"  and  if  knowledge  of  the 
"good  life,  or  of  the  good  society,"  is  significant  knowledge,  then 
the  attempt  "truly  to  know  .  .  .  the  right,  or  the  good,  political 
order,"  is  unavoidable.  They  must  ask:  what  are  the  true  stand- 
ards of  the  best  form  of  government?  They  must  ask:  what  is 
virtue?  Moreover,  if  political  scientists  and  political  theorists  are 
concerned  with  umpiring  the  struggle  for  power,  they  must  have 
some  standards  to  apply.  Without  a  dialectical  examination  of 
excellence  or  the  good  life  or  the  best  form  of  government,  a  more 
reliable  knowledge  of  political  standards  is  questionable.10 

Arnold  Brecht's  approach  to  political  theory,  in  general,  and  to 
the  problem  of  clarifying  and  prescribing  values,  in  particular, 
differs  radically  from  that  of  Strauss.  Yet  he  agrees  that  political 
theory  has  an  important  role  to  play  with  regard  to  political 

9  Morgenthau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35,  27-28,  30,  31. 

10  Strauss,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17,  79,  91,  11-12,  10,  12,  90. 
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values.  Brecht  defines  political  theory  as  a  scientific  enterprise. 
Scientific  political  theory  thus  uses  the  scientific  method  to  ex- 
plain phenomena.  Scientific  method  employs  such  techniques  as 
observation,  description,  measurement,  inductive  generalization, 
explanation,  logical  deductive  reasoning,  continued  testing  and 
correction,  and  carefully  qualified  prediction.  Scientific  method 
"concentrates  ...  on  constructing  hypothetic  theories  regard- 
ing causal  relations."  Scientific  political  theory  is  concerned  with 
what  is— not  like  philosophy  with  what  is  and  with  what  ought  to 
be.  Hence,  because  values  are  in  the  realm  of  what  ought  to  be, 
scientific  political  theory  cannot  "establish  scientifically  what 
goals  or  purposes  are  valuable."  It  cannot  establish  their  absolute 
worth.  The  fact  that  scientific  method  "did  not  enable  a  scientist 
to  determine  the  superiority  of  any  ends  or  purposes  over  other 
ends  or  purposes  in  'absolute'  terms"  produced  "a  crisis  of  un- 
precedented magnitude  in  this  century."  It  seemed  as  though  the 
scientist  could  only  examine  the  relative  superiority  of  values  as 
means  in  the  pursuit  of  other,  ulterior  or  ultimate,  purposes  or 
ends.  "Which  of  several  antagonistic,  ultimate  purposes  or  ends 
were  superior  to  the  others  appeared  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
scientific  determination."  Indeed,  scientific  method  "if  strictly  ob- 
served compelled  scientists  to  withdraw  completely  from  all 
statements  that  expressed  evaluations  and  preferences  in  abso- 
lute terms  and  thus  from  all  those  questions  that  had  played  a 
dominant  role  in  former  writings— the  *best'  form,  the  'proper' 
ends  and  means  of  government,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
just  and  unjust."  The  crisis  in  theory  emerged  with  the  "theoretical 
opinion  that  no  scientific  choice  between  ultimate  values  can  be 
made."  The  crisis  in  practice  became  apparent  with  the  emer- 
gence of  Bolshevism,  Fascism,  and  Nazism.  Then  it  "appeared 
.  .  .  that  science  was  unable  to  defend  Western  civilization  by 
reference  to  fundamental  principles"  or  "morally  to  condemn 
Bolshevism,  Fascism,  or  National  Socialism  [Nazism]  in  uncondi- 
tional terms."  This,  according  to  Brecht,  was  "the  tragedy  of 
twentieth-century  political  science."  Scientific  political  theorists 
could  not  "without  reference  to  a  specific  value  system"  "state  in 
absolute  terms"  "that  the  new  creeds  were  to  be  condemned  be- 
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cause  they  were  'immoral,'  'unjust,'  and  'evil.' "  Nor  could  they, 
as  scientists,  support  the  "superiority  of  the  ultimate  democratic 
values  over  contradictory  standards.  .  .  ."  n 

Brecht  concedes  that  the  "absolute  validity  of  ultimate  stand- 
ards that  underlie  human  value  judgments  cannot  be  established 
through  .  .  .  [scientific]  method."  However,  he  is  convinced  that 
a  "more  systematic  concentration  of  political  scientists"  on  the 
legitimate  work  of  scientific  political  theory  shows  "that  scientific 
theory  is  by  no  means  without  weapons  against  nonscientific 
totalitarian  theories."  Scientific  political  theory  may  perform  the 
following  interrelated  tasks  in  the  important  realm  of  value.  First, 
it  may  expose  the  propagandistic  superstructure  ( or  manipulative 
aspects)  of  any  value  system,  including  of  course  a  totalitarian 
one.  Second,  it  may  identify  and  refute  the  false  empirical  claims 
of  totalitarian  (and,  for  that  matter,  democratic)  political  the- 
ories. Third,  it  can  clarify  the  historical,  individual,  actual,  or 
potential  meaning  of  such  values  as  justice.  Fourth,  it  may  note 
the  logical  inconsistencies  of  any  political  doctrine.  Fifth,  it  can 
"inquire  into  the  imaginable  alternatives  of  political  behavior." 
Sixth,  it  can  point  out  the  probable  implications  and  consequences 
of  alternatives.  Seventh,  it  can  predict  that  certain  desirable  ends 
sought  (according  to  a  stated  value  system)  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  means  employed.  Eighth,  it  can  often  construct  better 
plans  capable  of  reaching,  or  at  least  approximating,  stipulated 
desired  effects.12 

The  relevance  of  these  tasks  to  the  exploration,  identification, 
projection,  and  justification  of  values  needs  little  additional  com- 
ment. With  these  scientifically  legitimate  weapons,  Brecht  feels, 
the  scientific  political  theorist  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  defense  of  Western  democratic  operative-ideals,  to  the 
adverse  criticism  of  totalitarian  principles  and  practices,  and  to 
the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  withdrawal  of  scientific 
political  theory  from  making  absolute  moral  judgments  does  not 

11  Arnold  Brecht,  Political  Theory:  The  Foundations  of  Twentieth-Century 
Political  Thought  (Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1959),  pp.  118, 
15-16,  117,  vii-viii,  6,  9,  8,  9. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  484,  491,  20,  485-486,  482,  491,  8. 
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mean  its  complete  withdrawal  from  the  realm  of  values.  Within 
the  limits  of  its  scientific  competence,  scientific  political  theory 
may  make  a  significant  contribution  to  moral  theory. 


POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  EMPIRICAL  POLITICAL  REALITY 

A  third  major  reason  for  the  low  status  of  political  theory  con- 
cerns its  ability  meaningfully  and  helpfully  to  illuminate  em- 
pirical political  reality.  Here  it  is  not  fully  exploiting  its  potential. 
It  has  failed  to  provide  us  with  a  hierarchy  of  empirical  gen- 
eralizations which  would  enable  us  better  to  understand,  order, 
and  manage  the  complex  data  of  politics.  As  far  as  democratic 
theory  is  concerned,  what  is  needed  is  a  theoretical  explanation 
of  the  way  a  democratic  society  actually  conducts  its  business. 
We  need  to  know  how  in  fact  a  democratic  society  actually  allo- 
cates values  in  relationship  to  the  actual  functioning  of  institu- 
tions, forces,  and  actors.  We  need  to  know  how  it  actually  umpires 
the  struggle  for  power  in  accord  with  its  own  operative-ideals. 
And  we  need,  finally,  a  keener  awareness  of  the  gap  between 
actual  democratic  aspirations  and  actual  democratic  behavior. 

Despite  their  different  perspectives,  Easton,  Strauss,  Cobban, 
and  Brecht  would  all  agree  with  Morgenthau's  dictum  that  a 
theory  must  "broaden  our  knowledge  and  deepen  our  under- 
standing of  what  is  worth  knowing."  Of  the  five  men,  Easton  and 
Morgenthau  are  least  satisfied  with  the  development  of  empirical 
political  theory.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  noted,  Easton  in  The 
Political  System  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  problems 
"which  political  science  must  face  in  undertaking  the  develop- 
ment of  systematic  theory."  And  for  Easton  systematic  theory  is 
the  highest  order  of  causal  theory;  it  is  the  highest  theoretical 
order  of  empirical  and  analytical  generalization.  It  is,  in  brief,  the 
highest  theoretical  order  concerned  with  the  relationship  among 
political  facts.  Systematic  theory  involves  the  "conceptual  frame- 
work within  which  a  whole  discipline  is  cast."  13 

Here  it  may  be  helpful  to  indicate  briefly  Easton's  answer  to 
the  question:  why  has  scientific  political  theory  failed  to  do  the 
job  that  Easton  sees  as  essential  to  the  development  of  systematic 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  37,  4,  57,  318. 
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theory?  This  is  the  job,  it  may  be  recalled,  of  developing  a  con- 
ceptual framework  which  would  enable  the  political  scientist  "to 
sort  out,  select,  and  reject  observed  facts,"  "to  identify  the  major 
variables  significant  for  an  understanding  of  political  life  and  to 
show  their  most  important  relations,"  and  to  provide  some  test 
for  determining  the  significance  of  any  piece  of  empirical  research 
towards  an  understanding  of  the  whole  task  of  improving  the 
correspondence  to  reality  of  any  existing  theory."  14  It  is,  in  brief, 
the  ambitious  job  of  working  out  a  coherent  scheme  for  under- 
standing, ordering,  and  managing  the  complex  data  of  political 
life. 

First,  Easton  argues  that  the  "absence  of  a  conceptual  frame- 
work or  systematic  theory"  is  attributable  not  to  persuasive  evi- 
dence of  the  impossibility  of  a  systematic  theory  of  politics  but  to 
the  mood  and  method  of  our  time.  We  have,  in  brief,  lost  con- 
fidence in  reason;  we  are  sceptical  about  discovering  universally 
valid  social  generalizations.  Second,  the  failure  to  develop  causal 
theory  can  be  attributed  to  "hyperfactualism,"  to  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  American  political  scientist  with  gathering  facts  with- 
out reference  to  a  well-thought-out  theory.  The  American  political 
scientist  has  been  tied  to  a  "hyperfactual  past."  He  has  "substi- 
tuted the  accumulation  of  facts"  for  the  "necessary  task  of  de- 
veloping verifiable  theory."  Closely  related  to  this  second  reason 
for  the  "immoderate  neglect  of  theory,"  is  a  third  reason:  "the 
premature  application  of  .  .  .  information  to  practical  situ- 
ations." The  political  scientist,  Easton  argues,  has  been  reluctant 
"to  separate,  both  in  logic  and  in  practical  research,  pure  science 
from  what  is  variously  called  practical,  prescriptive,  or  applied 
science."  Applied  or  reformative  theory  cannot  act  as  a  substi- 
tute for  conceptual  theory.  Unfortunately,  reformative  theory  has 
overshadowed  "the  discovery  of  general  causal  relations."  Finally, 
if  the  pessimistic  social  scientists,  the  narrow-minded  fact  gather- 
ers, and  the  premature  reformers  all  have  made  it  difficult  for 
political  theory  to  perform  its  theoretical  role  in  developing  syste- 
matic theory,  so  too  have  the  political  theorists.  Here,  as  we  noted 
earlier,  Easton  argues  that  in  failing  to  perform  their  traditional 
and  unique  role  of  constructive  moral  clarification,  the  moral  po- 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  57  and  317-318. 
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litical  theorists  have  contributed  to  the  delinquency  of  systematic 
theory.15 

I  have  stressed  Easton's  analysis  although  I  will  later  take  ex- 
ception to  some  of  the  implications  of  his  criticism  of  a  premature 
policy  science.  I  have  done  so  even  though  the  conceptual  scheme 
I  will  suggest  in  the  latter  half  of  this  book  is  primarily  normative 
and  not  empirical.  It  is  important  to  stress  Easton's  concern  for 
systematic  theory  because  any  normative  theory— if  it  is  to  be  both 
desirable  and  feasible— must  be  consonant  with  the  facts  of  po- 
litical life,  must,  in  other  words,  not  only  embody  the  ethical 
wisdom  but  also  reflect  the  empirical  knowledge  of  mankind  at 
its  highest  level. 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  PRUDENT  GUIDANCE 

A  fourth  major  reason  for  the  decline  of  political  theory  is  per- 
haps as  controversial  as  its  prescriptive  role.  Here  my  argument 
is  that  political  theory  is  not  adequately  used  to  facilitate  prudent 
guidance  in  political  life.  Here  I  believe  that  political  theory  must 
do  more  than  merely  prescribe  values  or  describe  empirical  polit- 
ical reality.  Here  I  maintain  that  political  theory— if  it  is  to  revive 
—must  again  function  to  guide  us  prudently  in  working  out 
feasible  programs  of  public  policy,  designed  in  the  light  of  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  empirical  reality,  to  advance  con- 
sciously conceived  values.  This  argument  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
traditional  theorists  like  Alfred  Cobban  and— at  least  by  implica- 
tion—by classical  political  philosophers  like  Leo  Strauss.  However, 
it  is  also  a  view  which  Brecht,  Morgenthau,  and  Easton  (with 
some  reservations)  also  endorse. 

Specifically,  the  democratic  political  theorist,  with  some  excep- 
tions, has  failed  to  concern  himself  with  the  relation  of  political 
theory  to  concrete  issues  of  public  policy.  He  has  not  adequately 
concerned  himself  with  the  fundamental  problems  that  beset 
democratic  nations  as  they  seek  to  advance  their  conceptions  of 
the  good  life,  to  umpire  the  struggle  for  power,  and  to  meet  the 
sometimes  unique  challenges  that  ideology  and  science  thrust 
upon  them.  Concern  here  would  require  the  political  theorist  to 

is  Ibid.,  pp.  52,  19-24,  47,  37,  47,  37,  78,  81,  85. 
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play  a  role,  for  example,  in  connection  with  such  fundamental 
domestic  problems  as  integration,  majority  rule,  Presidential- 
Congressional  conflict,  and  with  regard  to  such  fundamental 
international  problems  as  European  unity,  coexistence,  and  the 
safe  emergence  of  the  less  developed  lands  of  the  world.  Simi- 
larly, the  political  theorist  must  remedy  the  long-standing  neglect 
of  prudence;  for  there  can  be  little  question  but  that  serious  at- 
tention to  the  various  uses  of  prudence  in  politics  will  pay  great 
dividends. 

Cobban  feels  very  strongly  that  we  have  failed  to  use  rational, 
tolerant,  liberal,  scientific,  reforming  ideals  to  influence  social 
morality  and  political  behavior  and  hopefully  to  shape  a  free, 
creative,  and  humane  civilization.  We  have,  unhappily,  denied 
the  primacy,  autonomy,  and  vitality  of  ethical  ideas  in  politics. 
We  are  no  longer  confident  that  men  give  values  to  history  instead 
of  history  to  men.  Evaluation,  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  which 
is  essential  to  prudent  guidance,  is  not  the  proper  business  of 
either  the  historian  or  the  scientist.  We  have  been  neglecting  our 
ability  to  shape  a  right  and  influential  social  morality  and  actual 
political  behavior  in  the  direction  of  constitutionalism,  tolerance, 
liberalism;  and  humanity.  Political  theory  is  in  decline,  Cobban 
concludes,  because  modern  man  has  dangerously  abandoned  con- 
fidence in  rational  and  ethical  discussion  of  political  rights  and 
wrongs  and  evaluation  of  the  concrete  problems  of  political  life.16 

Strauss,  as  is  natural  with  a  student  of  classical  political  philos- 
ophy, is  well  aware  of  the  concept  of  prudence  and  of  right  guid- 
ance. "Political  life,"  he  writes,  "requires  various  kinds  of  skills, 
and  in  particular  that  apparently  highest  skill  which  enables  a 
man  to  manage  well  the  affairs  of  his  political  community  as  a 
whole.  That  skill— the  art,  the  prudence,  the  practical  wisdom, 
the  specific  understanding  possessed  by  the  excellent  statesman 
or  politician— and  not  'a  body  of  true  propositions'  concerning 
political  matters  which  is  transmitted  by  teachers  to  pupils,  is 
what  was  originally  meant  by  political  science.' "  For  Strauss,  as 
we  noted,  practical  wisdom  or  prudent  guidance  demands  a 
knowledge  of  the  "true  standards"  by  which  the  statesman  may 

16  Cobban,  op.  cit.,  particularly  Ch.  23,  The  Moral  Crisis  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  pp.  224,  227,  235-236,  238. 
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umpire  "controversies  between  groups  struggling  for  power 
within  the  political  community."  For  Strauss  neither  high  norma- 
tive standards  nor  realistic  political  compromise  is  denied.  In- 
deed, the  policies  recommended  by  the  philosopher-statesman 
are  normally  "a  compromise  between  what  he  would  wish  and 
what  circumstances  permit.  To  effect  that  compromise  intelli- 
gently, he  must  first  know  what  he  wishes,  or,  rather,  what  would 
be  most  desirable  in  itself."  After  that,  he  tries  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  what  is  most  desirable  in  itself  and  what  is  possible  in 
given  circumstances  .  .  ." 17 

As  far  as  the  prudential  function  of  political  theory  is  con- 
cerned, Arnold  Brecht  makes  it  quite  clear  that  scientific  political 
theory  has  a  real  contribution  to  make.  Indeed,  he  says  explicitly 
that  the  "resources  and  potentialities  of  science"  can  be  used  not 
only  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  but  also  to  deepen  "our  wisdom- 
of-action  in  political  affairs."  "It  is,"  he  declares,  "the  function  of 
the  political  theorist  to  see,  sooner  than  others,  and  to  analyze, 
more  profoundly  than  others,  the  immediate  and  potential  prob- 
lems of  the  political  life  of  society;  to  supply  the  practical  poli- 
tician, well  in  advance,  with  alternative  courses  of  action,  the 
foreseeable  consequences  of  which  have  been  fully  thought 
through;  and  to  supply  him  not  only  with  brilliant  asides,  but 
with  a  solid  block  of  knowledge  on  which  to  build."  Here  we 
should  note  that  even  though  the  scientific  political  theorist's  role 
is  restricted  to  the  arena  of  scientific  method  and  does  not  in- 
volve the  prescription  of  absolute  values,  it  is  nonetheless  crucial 
for  prudential  decision  making.  This  is  true,  of  course,  only  if  we 
assume  that  the  values  that  the  scientific  political  theorist  seeks 
to  advance  are  "right."  In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  Brecht  holds 
that  political  theory  "is  one  of  the  most  important  weapons  in  our 
struggle  for  the  advance  of  humanity"  when  it  "performs  its  func- 
tions well."  This  is  the  case  because  political  theory  can  help  us 
to  "construct  plans  better  capable  of  reaching  or  at  least  approxi- 
mating" desired  results  and  to  choose  our  "goals  and  means  wisely 
so  as  to  avoid  roads  that  end  in  terrific  disappointment."  18 

Morgenthau,  too,  believes  that  political  theory  can  facilitate 


17  Strauss,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-82,  86-87. 

18  Brecht,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-21. 
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prudent  guidance.  A  "theory  of  politics,"  he  writes,  "presents  not 
only  a  guide  to  understanding  but  also  an  ideal  for  action.  It  pre- 
sents a  map  of  the  political  scene  not  only  in  order  to  understand 
what  the  scene  is  like  but  also  in  order  to  show  the  shortest  and 
safest  road  to  a  given  objective."  He  holds  this  belief  because  he 
has  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  political 
theorist  as  philosopher  and  scientist,  or  more  accurately  in  the 
political  theorist  who  respects  the  Western  tradition  of  political 
thought.  This  confidence  is  also  reflected  in  his  commitment  to 
the  search  for  the  timeless  truths  of  politics  and  in  his  conviction 
that  the  political  scientists  must  not  "pass  over  in  silence"  the 
"burning  problems"  of  political  science  and  the  "fundamental 
problems  of  contemporary  democracy."  Political  theory  must  deal 
"with  the  political  reality  of  the  contemporary  world."  It  must  be 
revelant  to  "the  great  political  issues  in  which  society  has  a  stake." 
Morgenthau  only  insists  that  his  concern  for  a  "higher  practical- 
ity" not  be  confused  with  what  he  calls  "practical  amelioration" 
and  what  Easton  labels  a  "premature  policy  science."  Morgenthau 
argues  that  one  can  respond  to  "practical  needs  not  by  devising 
practical  remedies,  but  by  broadening  and  deepening  the  under- 
standing of  the  problems  from  which  the  practical  needs  arose."  19 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  POLITICAL  RESEARCH 

Finally,  we  come  to  a  fifth  reason  for  the  decline  of  political 
theory.  Here  the  argument  is  that  political  theory  has  failed  to 
guide  us  in  doing  more  significant  normative,  empirical,  and  pru- 
dential research.  Here  the  democratic  theorist  has  not  ably  called 
our  attention  to  areas  where  such  research  is  needed.  Such  re- 
search may  involve,  for  example,  the  problem  in  a  democratic 
society  of  the  reconciliation  of  excellence  and  consent.  It  may 
involve  the  problem  of  transition  to  a  more  mature  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  democracy  in  the  less  developed  countries.  The 
research  involved  may  include  re-examination  of  old  values  in 
the  light  of  new  conditions.  It  may  embrace  strictly  empirical 
research.  It  may  concern  problems  of  administration,  domestic 
policy,  or  international  strategy.  Here,  in  brief,  my  argument  is 

19  Morgenthau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  40,  43,  35,  31,  39. 
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that  political  theory  has  not  helped  to  make  all  types  of  research 
—normative,  empirical,  and  prudential— as  significant  and  re- 
warding as  they  might  be. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  explicable  in  terms  of  the  four 
other  reasons  advanced  to  explain  the  decline  of  political  theory. 
Easton,  for  example,  bemoans  the  inadequacies  of  both  normative 
and  empirical  research.  Political  theory,  he  maintains,  "has  be- 
come increasingly  remote  from  the  mainstream  of  political  re- 
search." 20  Morgenthau  shares  Easton's  convictions.21  Cobban  is 
very  unhappy  at  our  failure  to  explore  more  fully  the  relevance 
of  our  values  in  limiting  brutality  and  cruelty  in  life.22  Strauss 
maintains  that  modern  political  theory  does  not  search  deeply 
and  comprehensively  enough  for  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  po- 
litical things  and  of  the  right  political  order.23  Even  Brecht  ac- 
knowledges that  better  "use  could  have  been  made"  of  the 
"legitimate  weapons"  of  scientific  theory  in  the  battle  against 
totalitarianism  than  was  made.  And  he  urges  political  theorists 
not  to  adopt  a  narrow  view  of  scientific  political  theory.  It  should 
not  limit  itself  to  a  "strictly  positivistic,  physicalistic,  behavioristic 
approach."  It  should  be  free  to  examine  nonscientific  thinking 
with  its  scientific  tools,  to  explore  at  the  borderland  of  meta- 
physics, to  appreciate  that  scientific  political  theory  does  not 
deny  that  there  may  be  nonscientific  explanations  of  phenomena. 
It  should  appreciate  that  there  is  knowledge  that  is  not  objective, 
universally  transmissible,  and  subject  to  scientific  method.  It 
should  recognize  that  "empirical  research"  may  "reveal  a  number 
of  elements  in  human  ideas  and  feeling  of  justice  that  are  indeed 
universal  and  invariant  characteristics  of  the  nature  of  man.  .  .  ." 
It  should  appreciate  the  legitimacy  of  a  scientific  attitude  which 
makes  use  of  "religious  inspiration  as  a  pointer  directing  atten- 
tion to  neglected  areas  of  factual  research.  .  .  ."  In  brief,  a 
broad  understanding  of  scientific  political  theory  suggests  the 
need  for  a  great  deal  of  research  often  not  considered  as  legiti- 
mate research.24 

20  Easton,  op.  cit.,  p.  ix. 

21  Morgenthau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18-20,  22,  36. 

22  Cobban,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12,  36,  227,  243-245. 
2»  Strauss,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10,  12,  17,  40,  79. 

2*  Brecht,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8,  481,  488,  485-486,  488. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  general,  Easton,  Cobban,  Morgenthau,  Strauss,  and  Brecht 
support  the  contention  advanced  herein  that  political  theory  is  in 
the  doghouse  because  it  has  failed  to  do  five  major  jobs.  I  have 
not  focused  on  the  differences  that  separate  these  men— their 
differing  views  of  political  theory,  of  the  more  exact  nature  of  the 
decline,  decay,  or  crisis  of  political  theory— but  on  the  relevant 
contributions  that  each  might  make  to  the  revival  of  political 
theory.  In  my  judgment  political  theorists  have  quarreled  too 
much  with  each  other.  Today,  it  is  more  important  to  stress  the 
contribution  that  varying  schools  of  thought  can  make  to  the 
revival  of  the  five  major  roles  to  be  performed  by  political  theory 
than  to  fight  desperately  over  emphasis  and,  in  the  process,  iso- 
late the  varying  schools  of  thought.  Today  what  is  needed  is  a 
combined  effort  to  facilitate  the  revival  of  political  theory. 


2 


The  Democratic  Loss 
of  Vision 


INTRODUCTION 

Why  have  we  in  the  modern  world  lost  sight  of  the  five  major 
roles  to  be  performed  by  political  theory,  particularly  democratic 
theory?  Why  have  we  failed  to  see  that  the  democratic  political 
theorist  must  attend  to  the  following  five  tasks?  He  must,  first, 
seek  a  unifying  conceptual  scheme  which  may  tie  together  the 
values,  facts,  and  policies  of  a  democratic  society;  he  must  har- 
moniously relate  the  normative,  empirical,  and  prudential  com- 
ponents of  democratic  political  life.  Second,  he  must  more  fully 
and  deeply  explore,  identify,  project,  and  justify  the  values  that 
sane  and  civilized  men  ought  to,  do,  and  can  live  by.  Third,  he 
must  provide  us  with  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  way  a 
democratic  society  actually  conducts  its  business;  how  in  fact  it 
authoritatively  allocates  values  in  relationship  to  the  actual  func- 
tioning of  political  institutions,  forces,  and  actors;  how  it  actu- 
ally umpires  the  struggle  for  power  in  accord  with  its  own  opera- 
tive ideals.  Fourth,  the  democratic  political  theorist  must  concern 
himself  with  the  relationship  of  political  theory  to  concrete  issues 
of  public  policy;  he  must  concern  himself  with  the  fundamental 
problems  that  beset  democratic  men  and  nations  as  they  seek  to 
advance  the  good  life,  to  umpire  the  struggle  for  power,  and  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  ideology  and  science  thrust  upon  them; 
in  brief,  he  must  attempt  to  provide  for  democratic  men  and  na- 
tions a  prudent  guide  to  action.  Fifth,  the  democratic  theorist 
must  call  attention  to  areas  of  normative,  empirical,  and  pru- 
dential research,  research  which  is  needed  to  deepen  our  ethical 

18 
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wisdom,   advance  our  empirical  knowledge,   and   increase  the 
soundness  of  our  public  policies. 

In  this  chapter,  I  will  argue  that  we  have  failed  to  perform 
these  tasks  because  of  a  distaste  for  arbitrary  theoretical  blue- 
prints, a  fear  of  the  quagmire  of  metaphysics,  a  loss  of  faith  in 
ourselves,  and  a  shrinkage  of  our  academic  vision. 

THE  SIN  OF   PROCRUSTES 

One  major  reason  for  the  democratic  loss  of  vision  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  so  intimidated  by  the  evils  of  totalitarian  and 
radical  theories  that  we  are  leery  of  employing  political  theory  as 
a  blueprint  for  action.  This  reaction  impairs  democratic  theory 
because  those  so  intimidated  inveigh  against  articulate  and  com- 
prehensive democratic  theory,  deplore  radical  moral  clarification, 
neglect  systematic  empirical  theory,  reject  theoretical  democratic 
guidance,  and  ignore  far-reaching  research. 

The  explanation  for  this  variety  of  intimidation  is  not  hard  to 
discover.  It  can  be  best  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  reaction  to 
communist  theory,  a  leading  example  of  a  false  and  perverse 
totalitarian  theory.  Those  who  are  fearful  of  the  Sin  of  Procrustes 
call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  communists  also  view  po- 
litical theory  (or  philosophy  or  ideology  or  science— call  it  what 
you  will)  as  a  guide  to  action.  Moreover,  they  note  that,  for  the 
communist,  theory  is  a  guide  which  can  radically  transform  the 
world  according  to  Marxist  blueprints.  Did  not  Lenin  declare: 
"Without  a  revolutionary  theory  there  can  be  no  revolutionary 
movement."  x  The  communists  also  have  their  vision  of  a  good 
society;  they  too  have  scrutinized  the  world  as  it  is  and  have  ar- 
rived at  allegedly  empirical  generalizations  that  not  only  explain 
but  also  predict  social  evolution;  and,  finally,  they  have  worked 
out  a  strategy  of  revolutionary  action  to  enable  them  to  achieve 
their  goals  in  the  light  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
world  as  they  perceive  it.2  The  consequences  of  this  communist 

1  "What  Is  To  Be  Done?"  in  Emile  Burns,  A  Handbook  of  Marxism 
(London,  Gollancz,  1935),  p.  585. 

2  See  Elton  Atwater,  William  Butz,  Kent  Forster,  and  Neal  Riemer,  World 
Affairs:  Problems  and  Prospects  ( New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1958 ) , 
Ch.  8,  Communism:  Doctrine  and  Challenge. 
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view  are  evil.  The  communist  view  of  theory  leads  to  the  Sin  of 
Procrustes:  to  the  attempt  to  stretch  or  mutilate  political  reality 
in  order  that  the  world  conform  to  the  communist  theory.  Hence, 
those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  Marxist  blueprint  as  interpreted 
by  a  Lenin  or  a  Stalin  must  be  liquidated,  or  converted,  or  neu- 
tralized. Such  action— as  Stalin  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
kulaks— was  "absolutely  necessary."  3  So,  too,  we  are  reminded, 
genocide— which  in  Hitler's  Germany  became  the  extermination 
of  the  Jews— was  considered  necessary  by  the  Nazis.  And  so  it 
was,  is,  and  will  be  for  dogmatic  theorists! 

It  is,  therefore,  no  coincidence  that  those  who  are  fearful  of 
the  Sin  of  Procrustes  react  against  those  whom  they  consider  to 
be  totalitarian  political  theorists.  This  may  involve  not  only  a 
Marx  but  a  Hegel  and  a  Plato.4  It  is  also  no  coincidence  that  the 
darling  that  many  of  these  men  are  so  attracted  to  is  Edmund 
Burke,  who  himself  reacted  so  strongly  against  the  radical  po- 
litical theories  of  the  French  Revolution.5  Here  they  argue  that 
Burke  brilliantly  anticipated  the  attempted  reconstruction  of 
French  society  by  the  French  revolutionaries  pursuant  to  abstract 
notions  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  He  also  prophetically 
foresaw  many  ingredients  of  the  "democratic"  totalitarianism  of 
the  twentieth  century.6 

The  upshot  of  the  fear  of  the  Sin  of  Procrustes  is  a  hostile  re- 
action against  theoretical  blueprints  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  a 
downgrading  of  the  five  major  roles  of  a  democratic  theory.  The 
conservative  thinkers  who  best  express  this  reaction,  initially, 
reject  political  theory  as  an  architectonic  scheme  which  can  some- 
how harmoniously  relate  the  normative,  empirical,  and  prudential 
components  of  democratic  political  life.  They  are  deeply  sus- 

3  See  Winston  Churchill's  conversation  with  Stalin  in  Churchill's  The 
Hinge  of  Fate  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1950),  pp.  498-499. 

4  See,  for  example,  Karl  Popper,  The  Open  Society  and  Its  Enemies 
(Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1945). 

5  See,  for  example,  Russell  Kirk,  The  Conservative  Mind  ( Chicago,  Henry 
Regnery,  1953). 

6  Daniel  Boorstin,  The  Genius  of  American  Politics  ( Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1953);  and  Michael  Oakeshott's  "Political  Education,"  in 
Peter  Laslett,  editor,  Philosophy,  Politics  and  Society  (Oxford,  Basil  Black- 
well,  1956),  pp.  1-21. 
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picious  of  embracing  and  unifying  formulas.  They  oppose  the 
effort  to  make  theory  explicit  and  comprehensive.7 

Second,  they  reject  radical  probing  or  articulation  of  values. 
Political  philosophy  "will  not  help  us  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  political  projects  .  .  ."  There  is  "no  model  laid  up  in 
heaven  to  which  we  should  approximate  our  behavior  .  .  ."  8 

Third,  they  reject  as  dangerous  the  search  for  the  empirical 
laws  of  politics.  Political  theory  cannot  provide  us  with  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  politics.  Fortunately,  we  are  told,  Amer- 
icans "have  been  more  and  more  interested  in  the  way  it  [politics] 
works  than  in  the  theory  behind  it."  9  Here  there  is  a  fear  of  al- 
leged empirical  laws  which  when  believed  and  acted  upon  serve 
only  to  oppress.  Too  often  political  theory  denies  the  complexity 
of  politics. 

Fourth,  they  reject  the  possibility  that  political  theory  can 
function  as  a  prudent  guide  to  action.  Theory  is  dismissed  as 
extravagant  and  presumptuous  speculation.  We  should  beware  of 
using  a  theory  as  the  blueprint  for  remaking  society.  We  should 
not  make  "our  society  into  the  graven  image  of  any  man's  political 
philosophy."  10  Political  theory,  conceived  either  as  political  ide- 
ology or  political  philosophy,  cannot  provide  us  with  right  guid- 
ance. Such  theories  not  only  deny  the  complexity  but  also  re- 
pudiate the  wisdom  and  would  upset  the  functioning  of  the 
prescriptive  historical  tradition.  It  is  false  to  think  that  a  "political 
ideology  ...  is  able  to  determine  and  guide"  us  in  political  life. 
When  a  political  ideology  takes  the  "place  of  a  tradition  of  po- 
litical behavior"  and  becomes  the  normative  pattern  which  society 
is  then  cut  to  fit,  we  have  a  "false  and  misconceived  guide."  It  is 
so  because  a  theory  is  only  a  part  of  political  reality— and  an  ex- 
aggerated and  distorted  part  at  that!  Political  philosophy  which 
can  help  us  "in  removing  some  of  the  crookedness  from  our  think- 
ing" cannot  be  expected  to  increase  our  ability  to  be  successful 
in  political  activity.  It  will  not  help  us  to  distinguish  between 

7  See  here  my  article,  "Two  Conceptions  of  the  Genius  of  American  Poli- 
tics," Journal  of  Politics,  Vol.  20  (November,  1958),  pp.  695-717. 

8  Oakeshott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  16. 

9  Boorstin,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 
io  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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good  and  bad  political  projects;  it  has  no  power  to  guide  or  direct 
us  in  the  enterprise  of  pursuing  the  intimations  of  our  tradition." 
There  is  no  "steady,  unchanging,  independent  guide  to  which  a 
society  might  resort  to  meet  a  serious  political  crisis."  There  are 
no  guides  of  "superhuman  wisdom  and  skill."  n 

Fifth,  they  reject— at  least  implicitly— a  broader  role  for  re- 
search. Presumably,  research  is  to  be  limited  primarily  to  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  our  tradition  and  our  going  institutions. 

Here  then  is  one  major  reason  for  the  democratic  loss  of  vision 
—and  of  will.  What  critique  of  this  position  can  be  offered  which 
can  at  once  accept  the  legitimate  warnings  raised  about  the  Sin 
of  Procrustes  and  yet  free  democratic  theory  to  perform  its  essen- 
tial roles?  The  main  criticism  to  be  made,  I  believe,  is  that  this 
essentially  conservative  position  is  too  narrow,  too  misleading, 
and  too  restrictive.  It  concentrates  much  too  heavily  on  the  status 
quo  and  the  status  quo  ante.  Its  view  of  the  nature  and  role  of 
political  theory  results  in  the  absence  of  a  fair  hearing  or  a  just 
verdict  for  a  differently  conceived  democratic  political  theory.12 

If  there  are  real  dangers  in  a  totalitarian  political  theory,  we 
must  also  appreciate  that  there  can  also  be  dangers  in  too  heavy 
a  reliance  upon  tradition  and  institutions,  a  country's  tradition  of 
political  behavior,  and  the  prescriptive  constitution.  Such  reliance 
tends  to  take  our  attention  away  from  unfulfilled  goals  which  we 
legitimately  strive  toward  even  though  we  recognize  that  they 
may  be  unfulfillable.  It  destroys  the  tension  between  what  ought 
to  be  and  what  is.  It  places  too  high  a  premium  on  the  going 
system  and  not  enough  on  radical  re-examination  of  the  status 
quo  to  see  if  the  status  quo  is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  con- 
sciously conceived  values.  It  can  only  result  in  a  deadening  of 
political  vision  and  a  loss  of  that  vitality  so  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  democratic  values.  We  must  start  with  a  given 
tradition.  We  have  no  other  realistic  choice.  But  we  need  not  stop 
with  tradition,  certainly  not  with  a  dominant  tradition  which, 
however  salutary  in  so  many  respects,  may  still  harbor  the  most 
virulent  of  political  cancers  affecting  our  vision,  our  vitality,  our 

11  Oakeshott,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-8,  14,  20,  15,  16. 

12  See  here  my  article  "James  Madison  and  the  Current  Conservative 
Vogue,"  The  Antioch  Review,  Vol.  14  (Winter,  1954-55),  pp.  458-470. 
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courage,  and  our  integrity.  This  is  by  no  means  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds!  And  everything  in  it  is  not  necessarily  evil!  13 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  go  beyond  considering  what 
resources  our  political  tradition  offers  for  dealing  with  certain 
situations.  Indeed,  survival  itself  may  call  upon  us,  in  some  im- 
portant instances,  to  break  with  tradition.  The  emphasis  on  the 
prescriptive  constitution,  interpreted  in  Burkean  fashion,  may  be 
out  of  tune  with  the  more  rapid  rate  of  change  called  for  by  mod- 
ern life  in  the  very  interest,  ironically,  of  some  of  the  values  that 
conservatives  in  the  Burkean  tradition  hold.  It  may  be  out  of  tune 
with  some  radical  changes  essential  to  a  United  States  still  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  great  prescriptive  values  enshrined  in  the 
Preamble.  These  changes  involve,  for  example,  the  improved 
status  of  the  Negro  in  American  life,  the  higher  priority  that  must 
be  afforded  excellence  in  all  aspects  of  life,  a  heightened  sense  of 
communal  responsibility  for  education,  health,  the  arts,  and  our 
natural  resources.  It  seems  difficult  to  see  how  these  objectives 
can  be  achieved  pursuant  to  a  conservative  philosophy  which  is 
so  deeply  suspicious  of  reason,  a  faster  rate  of  change,  a  less 
structured  class  system,  social  equality,  and  a  larger  role  for  the 
state  in  political,  economic,  and  social  matters.  One  doubts  that 
such  a  conservative  philosophy  is  capable  of  coping  with  the 
powerful  democratic  ferment  in  modern  America,  let  alone  the 
modern  world.  In  brief,  then,  too  great  an  emphasis  on  tradition 
and  the  going  order  may  weaken  the  tension  of  democratic 
aspiration,  paralyze  prophetic  vision,  and  nullify  the  constant 
striving  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  good  life. 

Secondly,  we  must  appreciate  that,  if  there  are  real  dangers 
in  a  totalitarian  political  theory,  there  can  also  be  dangers  in  re- 
ducing the  alternatives  facing  us  to  a  choice  between  a  totali- 
tarian or  radical  political  theory  and  that  understanding  based  on 
the  prescriptive  constitution.  Such  a  choice  leaves  no  room  for  a 
safe  and  more  accurate  political  theory.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  certain  political  theories  have  been,  and  can  be,  highly 
dangerous.  But  there  is  no  "iron  law"  that  I  know  of  that  says 
that  all  political  theories  must  be  guilty  of  the  sins  of  communism 

13  See  Oakeshott,  op.  cit.,  p.  21:  "'The  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  everything  in  it  is  a  necessary  evil.' " 
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or  fascism  or  of  other  "extravagant  and  presumptuous  specula- 
tions." To  shrink  from  an  articulate,  comprehensive,  and  activistic 
view  of  political  theory  because  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin,  Mussolini, 
and  Hitler  have  committed  the  Sin  of  Procrustes  is  shortsighted 
and  suicidal.  It  is  shortsighted  because  it  represents  an  unmerited 
surrender.  It  is  suicidal  because  it  leaves  the  field  of  battle  open 
to  those  who  have  declared  that  they  will  bury  us.  Political  the- 
orizing, we  must  appreciate,  need  not  imply  the  construction  of 
blueprints  for  remaking  society  or  the  idolatrous  enforcement  of 
uniformity  pursuant  to  abstract  and  dogmatic  theories  derived 
from  Reason.  Whether  a  theory  is  dangerous  or  not  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  theory  involved  and  upon  the  men  who  in- 
terpret it. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  Plato,  Marx,  and  Hitler  have  so 
dominated  our  thinking  about  either  political  ideology  or  po- 
litical philosophy  or  political  science  that  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  political  theory  as  a  guide  to  action  differently  from  the 
way  they  conceived  it.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the  danger  that 
a  given  political  theory  is  a  distorted  abstract  or  imperfect 
abridgment  of  a  given  political  tradition.14  But  all  political  the- 
ories need  not  be.  Certainly  a  wise  democratic  theory  will  seek 
to  remedy  its  imperfections  and  correct  its  distortions.  Like  any 
guidemap,  a  political  theory  must,  I  grant,  not  pretend  to  do 
more  or  tell  more  than  it  can.  Furthermore  its  dependence  on  the 
reality  which  gives  it  sense  must  always  thoroughly  be  appreci- 
ated. A  good  guidemap,  constantly  revised  and  intelligently  em- 
ployed, is  a  tremendous  asset.  It  fails  not  necessarily  because  of 
its  inevitable  exaggerations  and  emphases  but  because  of  ours. 
We  may  misinterpret  it,  attempt  to  use  it  for  unexplored  terrain 
and  unmapped  ocean,  neglect  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  We  may,  in 
brief,  place  too  great  a  reliance  upon  it  and  not  upon  our  own 
creative  role  in  exercising  judgment.  The  political  sea  is  indeed 
deep  and  frequently  stormy.  However,  if  we  have  no  scientifically 
established  starting  place  or  destination  in  God's  universal  his- 
tory, we  can  certainly  ascertain  our  present  position  on  the  social 
geographer's  ocean  and  seek,  if  not  final  haven,  at  least  more 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  21. 
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favorable  voyages.  Perfect  guidance  may  not  be  man's  earthly 
lot,  but  what  sane  democratic  theorist  would  expect  it  in  the  first 
place?  15 

In  making  room  for  a  sane  liberal  democratic  theory  between 
assorted  "radical"  and  "conservative"  theories,  it  is  important  to 
stress  that  the  values  involved  in  a  theory  come  from  men,  not 
from  "landscapes."  16  The  social  "landscape"  obviously  influences 
the  values  that  we  believe  in,  but  it  is  men  in  history  who  im- 
pregnate the  social  "landscape"  with  values  and  who  have  the 
ability  to  accept  or  reject  the  "given"  values  of  a  nation's  tradi- 
tion. We  were  born  free  not  because  democracy  alone  was  com- 
patible with  the  frontier,  but  because  of  our  inherited,  debated, 
revised  religious,  political,  economic,  and  social  ideas.  We  have 
remained  free  not  necessarily  because  of  the  gift  of  abundant  land 
and  resources  but  because  Americans  have  ever  debated  and  re- 
vised their  inheritance  to  make  political  reality  square  better  with 
re-examined  ethical  norms.  To  make  this  point  is  not  to  maintain 
that  political  theory,  properly  conceived,  displaces  "history  by 
philosophy,"  17  or  makes  us  contemptuous  of  our  past,  or  flouts  the 
wisdom  of  our  institutions.  Obviously,  political  theory  must,  to 
some  extent,  reflect  history  and  institutions.  But  it  must  do  so  in  a 
creative,  selective,  and  critical  way.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  abandon 
values,  unwittingly,  to  history  as  to  allow  mad  theorists— like  a 
Stalin  or  a  Hitler— to  make  it  conform  to  the  theorists'  insane  con- 
ception of  what  reality  should  be.  In  both  instances,  the  dominant 
forces  in  the  older  tradition  or  the  dominant  forces  in  the  revolu- 
tionary or  reactionary  tradition  may  not  be  effectuating  that  pru- 
dent compromise  between  "ought"  and  "is"  which  is  the  essence 
of  sensible  politics.  Certainly  it  is  no  sin  to  attempt  compre- 
hensively to  bring  our  programs  of  action  in  accord  with  the 
values  we  ought  to  live  by  and  the  facts  that  condition  our  pru- 
dent efforts  to  advance  our  values.  There  may  be  no  absolutely 

15  Ibid.,  p.  15:  "In  political  activity,  then,  men  sail  a  boundless  and  bot- 
tomless sea;  there  is  neither  harbour  for  shelter  nor  floor  for  anchorage, 
neither  starting-place  nor  appointed  destination."  For  Oakeshott's  defense  of 
his  position  see  his  footnote  1,  p.  15. 

16  See  Boorstin,  op.  cit. 
1^  Ibid.,  p.  170. 
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perfect  independent  guide  in  this  world,  and  there  may  be  many 
mischievous  Utopian  guides;  but  there  certainly  is  the  possibility 
of  a  guide  which  provides  limited,  modest,  and  prudent  help. 


BIG  BROTHER  SCIENCE  IS  WATCHING  YOU 

A  second  major  reason  for  the  democratic  loss  of  vision  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  so  intimidated  by  the  methods  and  prog- 
ress of  the  physical,  mathematical,  and  experimental  sciences  that 
we  have  cut  ourselves  off  from  significant  aspects  of  political 
reality  which  cannot  easily  be  dealt  with  by  the  methods  of  these 
sciences.  This  is,  more  accurately,  the  intimidation  best  revealed 
by  those  who  hold  too  narrow  a  view  of  science.  This  is  the  view 
of  those  who  overemphasize  precision  of  meaning  and  empirical 
verification  as  the  methods  which  alone  can  lead  to  a  truer  and 
more  fruitful  political  science.  Most  significantly  it  is  the  position 
of  those  who  question  the  validity  of  ascertaining  rationally  the 
good  life  which  should  guide  us  in  politics,  and  the  prudential 
judgments  which  may  be  employed  in  grappling  with  concrete 
political  problems. 

These  political  theorists— most  of  whom  we  might  fairly  desig- 
nate as  empirical  political  scientists— generally  emphasize  one  or 
more  of  the  following  points.  Initially,  they  stress  the  importance 
of  precise  definition  and  empirical  verification  of  political  proposi- 
tions. Here  their  argument  is  that  political  theory  will  be  best  ad- 
vanced if  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  and  can  verify  our 
statements  scientifically,  that  is,  by  means  of  objective  tests  ap- 
propriate to  empirical  science.  Secondly,  many  reject  as  fruitless, 
futile,  or  wasteful  the  attempt  by  traditional  political  philosophers 
to  explore  and  utilize  in  political  life  the  meaning  of  the  good 
life  or  of  justice.  The  political  theorist  as  philosopher  king,  they 
tell  us,  is  out  of  date.  Most  are  deeply  suspicious  of  attempts  to 
prove  rationally  the  superiority  of  one  set  of  values  over  another 
and  to  order  society  in  accordance  with  this  type  of  philosophical 
activity.  Thirdly,  they  generally  do  not  believe  that  right  guid- 
ance in  concrete  situations  can  be  obtained  by  discovering  ration- 
ally ( or  as  they  often  put  it,  metaphysically )  and  practically  em- 
ploying such  normative  standards  as  the  good  life  or  justice. 
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Fourthly,  they  are  usually  deeply  suspicious  of  scientific  claims 
to  prudential  judgment,  holding  that  prudence  is  not  scientific, 
and  arguing  that  too  often  political  theory  has  degenerated  into 
premature  reforming  zeal.  Fifthly,  some  may  also  deprecate  the 
search  for  the  timeless  empirical  truths  of  politics.  This  search, 
they  may  argue,  is  as  nonsensical  as  the  search  for  the  absolute 
moral  truths  of  mankind. 

T.  D.  Weldon  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  political  theorist 
who  shares  most  of  these  points.18  Weldon's  analysis  casts  doubt 
not  only  on  the  confident  identification  of  reliable  moral  founda- 
tions but  also  on  the  confident  guidance  that  a  theory  might  af- 
ford. One  important  result  of  this  doubt  is  a  scientific  neglect  of 
prudence  in  politics.  Indeed,  even  so  mature  and  keen  a  student 
as  David  Easton  has  neglected  the  prudential  component  for 
reasons  also  attributable  to  intimidation  by  Big  Brother  Science. 
Easton  does,  of  course,  recognize  an  "applied"  proposition  among 
the  four  components  (factual,  moral,  applied,  and  theoretical) 
which  for  him  make  up  a  political  theory.  Yet  his  examination  of 
this  applied  proposition,  which  deals  with  the  "application  of 
knowledge  for  the  realization  of  ends,"  seemingly  excludes  a 
fuller  treatment  of  the  prudential  component;  and  it  is  precisely 
this  element  which— it  seems  to  me— is  the  very  heart  of  applied 
theory.  It  would  appear  that  this  absence  of  a  fuller  treatment  of 
prudence  is  to  be  attributed  to  three  factors,  two  of  which  are 
closely  related:  (1)  Easton's  aversion  to  a  scientifically  premature 
policy  science,  (2)  his  scientific  suspicion  of  reformers,  and  (3) 
his  doubts  as  to  the  scientific  nature  of  prudence.19 

Big  Brother  Science  has  also  led  political  theorists  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  a  straightforward  empirical  approach  to  politics 
can  get  anywhere.  Here  too  the  emphasis  on  precision  of  meaning 
and  empirical  verification  has  led  to  a  delimitation  of  the  area  of 
research  to  subject  matter  with  empirical  stigmata,  subject  matter 
that  is  not  ambiguous  and  that  can  be  tested  operationally.20 

1ST.  D.  Weldon,  States  and  Morals  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1947); 
The  Vocabulary  of  Politics  (Baltimore,  Penguin  Books,  1953). 

19  David  Easton,  The  Political  System  (New  York,  Knopf,  1953),  pp.  310, 
311,  89,  81,  87,  including  note  24. 

20  See,  for  example,  Robert  Dahl,  A  Preface  to  Democratic  Theory  ( Chi- 
cago, University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956). 
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What  can  be  said  in  connection  with  this  variety  of  intimida- 
tion by  Big  Brother  Science?  The  central  critique  of  the  position 
of  a  theorist  like  Weldon  is  that  it  doesn't  take  us  far  enough.  In 
rebelling— in  part,  convincingly— against  real  essences,  absolute 
standards,  and  geometrical  method,  he  is  in  danger  of  throwing 
the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  He  has  accepted  as  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  the  position  that  a  theory  is  comparable  to  a 
scientific  hypothesis  and  can  be  tested  by  empirical  standards. 
Such  a  theory  must  be  logically  consistent  and  must,  he  wisely 
maintains,  recognize  that  moral  beliefs  are  a  significant  part  of 
the  empirical  reality  which  the  theory  is  to  explain.21  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  this  view  so  long  as  it  is  considered  as  a  part 
and  not  the  whole  of  political  theory.  But  if  political  theory  is  in- 
deed concerned  with  moral  beliefs,  must  they  not  be  probed  more 
fully,  and  by  all  appropriate  means,  not  solely  by  empirical 
means?  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  know  in  fact  what  beliefs 
people  actually  hold.  But  is  it  not  also  important  to  know  not  only 
why  they  actually  hold  them  but  why  they  think  they  should  hold 
them?  Moreover,  as  Weldon  suggests,  empirical  tests  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  used  as  a  basis  for  political  appraisal.  But  are  we  not 
entitled  to  ask  for  a  fuller  statement  of  the  grounds  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  particular  empirical  tests  employed?  Why  should 
Weldon  use  certain  tests  and  not  others?  22  Apparently,  Weldon 
refuses  to  grant  the  impact  upon  his  own  position  of  the  natural 
dialectical  curiosity  of  intelligent  men  which  leads  them  to  raise 
questions  with  regard  to  moral  belief  and  empirical  standards  for 
appraisal.  What  kind  of  political  life  ought  we  to  lead?  Why?  Is 
this  life  compatible  with  empirical  reality?  Compatible  in  what 
sense?  What  are  the  basic  concepts  involved  in  our  formulation 
of  the  political  life  we  ought  to  lead?  Why  these  concepts?  Is  this 
life  chosen  because  it  is  good?  Good  in  what  sense?  Or  for  other 
reasons?  Which?  Why  these?  Or  is  the  political  life  we  ought  to 
lead  chosen,  or  at  least  accepted,  because  it  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  dominant  power  of  society?  What  are  the  consequences— cer- 
tain, possible,  probable— of  our  choice  of  certain  concepts  of  the 
life  we  ought  to  lead?  How  do  these  consequences  compare  to 

21  Weldon,  States  and  Morals,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  2  and  pp.  v-vi. 

22  For  Weldon's  own  tests,  see  The  Vocabulary  of  Politics,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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others  that  might  flow  from  differing  normative  consequences? 

These  questions  will  not  be  downed.  Big  Brother  Science  may 
perhaps  persuade  some  of  us  that  they  are  fruitless  when  they 
take  us  beyond  the  realm  of  science.  But  although  we  may  at- 
tempt to  dismiss  these  questions,  they  return  to  disturb  us  as 
human  beings,  as  political  scientists,  and  as  political  theorists. 
The  answers  made  or  concepts  developed  in  response  to  these 
questions  contribute  to  truth,  sanity,  intelligibility,  order,  man- 
ageability—all of  which  are  normative  prejudgments  character- 
istic of  the  modern  scientist  as  well  as  the  modern  civilized  man. 
Of  Weldon,  consequently,  we  are  obliged  to  ask  the  following 
important,  if  difficult,  questions  which  call  attention  to  the 
shortcomings  in  his  position.  (1)  If  foundations  are  not  abso- 
lute in  the  sense  that  they  rest  on  real  essences  and  absolute 
standards,  may  not  one  make  a  stronger  case  for  them  than 
Weldon  has  made  without  succumbing  to  the  dangerous  con- 
clusion that  there  is  one  universally  demonstrable  political  ideal 
and  that  those  who  know  it  are  obliged  to  force  it  upon  those  who 
deny  it?  (2)  May  there  not  be  values  actually  operative,  at  least 
in  part,  in  democratic  societies  which  pass  the  fuller  test  of  dialec- 
tical examination?  (3)  How  and  why  does  Weldon  select  the 
empirical  tests  that  he  finds  meaningful  and  applicable  in  ap- 
praisals? (4)  Are  Weldon's  first-order  (or  really  important)  moral 
questions,  his  guiding  inductive  generalizations,  and  his  empirical 
tests  based  upon  the  dominant  liberal  tradition  in  which  he  lived? 
(5)  If  so,  does  this  mean— to  put  the  matter  bluntly— that  for 
Weldon  "what  is"  is  right?  (6)  In  turn,  does  this  mean  that  for 
Weldon  might  therefore  makes  right,  at  least  in  the  sense  that 
the  powerful  forces  in  a  given  society  determine  what  is,  and 
therefore  what  is  right?  ( 7 )  And  are  first-order  moral  questions  as 
immune  to  empirical  evidence  and  rational  argument  as  Weldon 
seems  to  think? 

I  would  answer  questions  1,  2,  4,  and  6  affirmatively.  Question 
7, 1  would  answer  negatively.  The  fuller  statement  of  my  answers 
has  already  been  adumbrated  by  critics  like  Cobban,  Strauss,  and 
Brecht  in  the  first  chapter,  and  by  my  own  critique  of  the  fear  of 
the  Sin  of  Procrustes  earlier  in  this  chapter.  More  will  be  said 
about  questions  1  and  2  in  subsequent  chapters.  Here,  then,  only 
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a  few  summary  observations,  appropos  of  questions  3-7,  need  be 
proffered. 

It  would  appear  that  Weldon's  empirical  tests  are  really  taken 
from  the  dominant  liberal  democratic  tradition  in  such  countries 
as  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Now  I  have  no  objection  to  such 
tests  because  they  are,  in  the  main,  ones  that  flow  from  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  primary  value  judgment  of  democratic  theory 
and  the  corollaries  of  such  a  judgment.  I  would  only  insist  that 
we  use  them  not  because  they  are  dominant  or  traditional  in  a 
given  democratic  society  but  because  they  have  passed  the  fuller 
dialectical  examination  illustrated  by  the  questions  raised  a  few 
paragraphs  back.  Such  a  dialectical  examination  may,  of  course, 
include  tradition,  but  it  also  goes  beyond  it.  If  we  do  not  go  be- 
yond the  dominant  tradition,  then  we  are  in  the  practical  danger 
of  conceding  that  "what  is"  is  indeed  right,  that  might  does  in- 
deed make  right,  that  history  does  indeed  give  us  our  values,  and 
that  rational  discussion  of  the  standards  by  which  we  judge  po- 
litical rights  and  wrongs  is  an  idiotic  philosophical  dream! 

It  is  also  important  to  probe  more  deeply  the  question  of  the 
irreconcilability  of  first-order  moral  principles.  Many  will  con- 
cede that  democracy  in  the  United  States  and  Britain  and  com- 
munism in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are  poles 
apart  on  certain  first-order  moral  principles.  Many  will  certainly 
agree  with  Weldon  that  peaceful  coexistence  is,  therefore,  the 
eminently  prudent  counsel  for  today.23  But  although  scepticism 
of  the  unquestionably  demonstrable  superiority  of  democratic  po- 
litical theory  may  make  us  more  tolerant  toward  infidels,  we  must 
reconsider  seriously  whether,  as  Weldon  also  believes,  brute  force 
and  religious-like  conversion  are  the  only  ways  of  altering  differ- 
ences on  deep-seated  first-order  moral  principles.  Here,  it  seems, 
we  make  a  big  mistake  when  we  overlook  both  short-range  and 
long-range  possibilities  of  empirical  evidence  and  rational  argu- 
ment in  reducing  the  gap  between  opposing  sides  on  first-order 
moral  questions.  Here,  it  seems,  we  cannot  be  deterred  by  Big 
Brother  Science.  Here  empirical  evidence  and  rational  argument 
may  surely  suggest  that  we  must  take  certain  steps.  We  must,  for 
example,  take  steps  not  to  eliminate  all  moral  and  political  diff  er- 

23  States  and  Morals,  op.  tit.,  pp.  295-296. 
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ences  in  international  politics  and  not  to  annihilate  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  Communist  China;  but  with  them  to  achieve  a  greater  con- 
sensus on  those  minimal  fundamentals  essential  to  hold  the  great 
globe  itself  from  being  blown  apart  or  dreadfully  wounded  in  a 
thermonuclear  war.  This  is  an  urgent  concern  for  all  sane  men- 
including  Big  Brother  Science— even  if  only  prudent  statesmen 
(who  lack  absolutely  reliable  scientific  answers)  can  best  guide 
us  in  maximizing  such  consensus. 

The  impact  of  Big  Brother  Science  requires  a  further  examina- 
tion of  David  Easton's  position.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  Easton's  adverse  criticism  of  a  premature  policy  science;  but 
such  criticism  need  not  deter  one  from  exploring  much  more  fully 
the  problems  of  prudence— particularly  the  relationship  of  the 
prudential  to  the  empirical  and  normative  components  of  political 
theory.  It  would  appear,  on  closer  analysis,  that  Easton  is  really 
criticizing  a  narrow  application  of  factual  information,  not  that 
application— within  a  framework  of  systematic  theory— which 
would  "place  the  relation  of  means  to  ends  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion." 24  Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  Easton's  rightful  deprecation 
of  a  premature  policy  science  is  to  play  down  the  importance  of 
investigating  the  nature  and  uses  of  prudence. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  by  the  prudential  component,  I  do 
not  mean  a  "reformative"  component  ( Easton's  seeming  synonym 
for  applied  theory  in  at  least  one  place  in  his  book )  .25  Those  who 
are  concerned  with  practical,  prescriptive,  or  applied  science 
need  not  necessarily  be  reformers.  Easton's  identity  of  applied 
and  reformative  theory  may  also  have  contributed  to  his  failure 
to  deal  more  justly  with  applied  theory  on  his  own  terms. 

Easton,  of  course,  is  aware  of  the  role  of  prudential  judgment 
in  statesmanship  and  correctly  distinguishes  between  prudential 
and  scientific  judgment.  My  quarrel  with  Easton  concerns  the 
relationship  of  political  theory  to  prudential  judgment.  In  Easton's 
hypothetical  School  of  Applied  Political  Research,  available  gen- 
eralizations would  be  used  "for  the  purpose  of  instructing  its  stu- 
dents on  the  application  of  the  scientific  knowledge  to  specific 
situations."  But  Easton  insists  that  the  "goal  of  an  applied  school 

24  David  Easton,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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would  not  be  to  train  statesmen"— apparently  because  statesman- 
ship is  "an  art,  not  an  applied  science."  Rather,  "application 
of  .  .  .  scientific  knowledge  to  specific  situations"  means  that  the 
social  scientist  would  "offer  advice  only  to  the  extent  that  science 
can  help  to  show  the  consequences  of  various  alternatives." 26 
Here,  then,  we  clearly  see  how  Big  Brother  Science  has  induced 
the  scientific  political  theorist  to  assume  a  more  modest  role. 

Let  me  concede  that  the  empirical  political  scientist  may  be 
limited  to  this  legitimately  modest  role  in  application.  Let  me  also 
grant  that  in  practical  affairs  science  is  often  ignorant  of  the  con- 
sequences of  alternative  policies.  Let  me  also  agree  that,  since  this 
is  the  case,  choice  must  include  foresight  based  on  prudence;  and 
that  prudence  means  sound  judgment  or  an  ability  to  estimate 
what  is  relevant  and  decisive.27  But  must  the  political  theorist 
concerned  with  the  harmonious  relationship  of  the  normative, 
empirical,  and  prudential  components  of  politics  stop  here? 

May  not  such  a  political  theorist  possess  a  substantial  measure 
of  prudence?  May  he  not  possess  such  prudence  precisely  because 
he  has  given  serious  thought  to  questions  of  value;  precisely 
because  his  awareness  of  fundamental  factual  situations  may  en- 
able him  to  judge  what  is  relevant  and  decisive;  and  precisely 
because  his  knowledge  of  or  work  in  the  arena  of  practical  ad- 
ministration and  politics  may  sharpen  his  capacity  for  sound 
judgment? 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  quality  of  prudence  can  be  scientifically 
taught.  I,  too,  believe  that  statesmanship  is  what  we  loosely  call 
an  art.  I  argue  only  that  theoretical  attention  to  what  I  call  the 
prudential  component  can  enhance  the  success  of  programs  of 
action;  that  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  as  political  theorists 
not  only  with  certain  consequences  of  various  alternative  policies 
but  also  with  probable  and  less  probable  consequences;  and  that 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  political  theorist's 
grasp  of  normative  theory,  his  grasp  of  empirical  reality,  and  his 
capacity  for  prudential  judgment. 

If  my  argument  is  correct,  then  Big  Brother  Science  has  so 
intimidated  some  modern  political  theorists  that  they  have  not 

26  Ibid.,  p.  87,  including  note  24. 

27  Ibid. 
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been  able  to  perform  as  effectively  as  they  should  the  major  roles 
of  political  theory.  In  particular,  the  scientific  political  theorist  is 
deeply  suspicious  of  rational  attempts  to  explore  the  good  life 
and  to  recommend  prescriptions  for  umpiring  the  struggle  for 
power.  At  times  these  suspicions  have  led  to  methods  of  research 
which  fail  to  do  justice  not  only  to  the  normative  and  prudential 
components  of  theory  but  also  to  its  empirical  component.  The 
danger  in  all  this  is  that  the  reaction  against  alleged  pointless 
philosophical  discussion  of  values,  against  theory  as  crackpot  re- 
form, and  against  scientifically  unverifiable  empirical  proposi- 
tions leads  away  from  the  theorist's  primary  concern  with  thought 
and  practice  relevant  to  the  living  of  the  best  possible  political 
life.  Here,  interestingly,  the  fear  of  the  Sin  of  Procrustes  rein- 
forces intimidation  by  Big  Brother  Science.  The  fact  that  "scien- 
tific socialists"  (of  the  revolutionary  Marxist  variety)  have  em- 
ployed theory  to  guide  them  in  the  achievement  of  the  communist 
state  should  not  lead  us  to  abandon  the  field  lest  we  become  con- 
taminated by  such  unscientific  and  dangerous  nonsense.  If  we  in 
the  democratic  world  insist  upon  scientific  research  alone  (and 
moreover  a  particular  narrow  view  of  science),  we  may  succeed 
in  describing  a  world  which  the  communists  have  transformed 
and  thus  control. 

THE  UNHAPPY  DEMOCRATIC  CONSCIOUSNESS 

A  third  major  reason  for  the  democratic  loss  of  vision  is  the 
unhappy  democratic  consciousness.  We  have  abandoned  the  con- 
viction that  political  theory  can  function  to  uncover  the  timeless 
truths  of  politics  or  to  guide  us  prudently  in  political  life  because 
we  have  lost  faith  in  our  humane  and  rational  powers  and  in  the 
efficacy  of  human  will.  Overwhelmed  by  the  unhappy  democratic 
consciousness  we  have  lost  faith  in  political  theory  as  an  archi- 
tectonic scheme  which  can  advance  our  understanding  of  the 
normative,  empirical,  and  prudential  components  of  politics. 

The  unhappy  democratic  consciousness  can  be  explained  in 
many  ways.28  Four  main  propositions,  however,  seem  to  be  cen- 

28  See,  for  example,  William  Barrett,  Irrational  Man  ( Garden  City, 
Doubleday,  1958). 
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tral  to  this  outlook,  and  explain  best  why  we  have  abandoned  the 
conviction  that  political  theory  can  function  as  a  prudent  guide 
to  action.  First,  the  unhappy  democratic  consciousness  is  plagued 
by  the  idea  that  God  is  dead.  Second,  it  is  tormented  by  the 
thought  that  we  live  in  a  world  on  the  abyss  of  thermonuclear 
destruction.  Third,  it  is  tortured  by  the  fear  that  the  traditions 
of  civility  have  been  mortally  wounded.  Fourth,  it  is  haunted  by 
the  recognition  that  the  foundations  of  democracy  may  have  been 
irreparably  shattered. 

Many  modern  men  are  unhappy  because  God  for  them  is  dead. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  for  many  in  the  Judaic-Christian  tradi- 
tion. There  is,  they  feel,  no  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe, 
who  created  the  world  and  man,  gave  man  dominion  over  the 
world,  endowed  him  with  Law  and  Love,  enjoined  the  perform- 
ance of  good  deeds,  commanded— in  brief— a  holy  people  to  ful- 
fill in  love  and  awe  a  Covenant— old  or  new— with  a  personal, 
powerful,  wise,  merciful  God.  There  is  no  such  God.  And  there 
is  no  Messiah.  There  is  no  Divine  Foundation  for  moral  life.  We 
live  under  no  Divine  Imperatives.  The  existence  of  God,  many 
modern  men  conclude,  cannot  be  proved  scientifically.  Man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things— and  God  is  man's  artificial  creation.  The 
ideas  that  emerged  from  Sinai  or  Galilee  are,  at  best,  the  remark- 
ably advanced  ethical  intuitions  of  remarkable  men— a  Moses,  or 
a  Christ.  From  patriarch  to  prophet,  we  have  only  the  emer- 
gence of  magic  and  myth:  magic  to  impress  the  incredulous  and 
to  overwhelm  the  naive;  myth  to  buttress  the  weak  and  intimi- 
date the  sinful.  Today,  alas,  magic  and  myth  are  no  longer 
tenable.  Modern  anthropology  explains  Jehovah  as  just  another 
folk  deity.  Modern  history  reveals  the  Bible  as  just  another  col- 
lection of  folk  tales.  Modern  psychology  illuminates  Moses  as  a 
guilt-stricken  seeker  after  a  father  image  or  Christ  as  a  messianic 
phantasm.  Modern  scientific  man  cannot,  therefore,  believe  in 
such  superstitious  and  childish  tales.  Modern  man  must  appreci- 
ate that  he  artificially  creates  his  own  world  and  must  therefore 
live  and  die  in  a  world  without  God.  There  is  then  no  Divine 
Purpose  in  the  world,  no  Divine  Judgment  in  the  Universe,  no 
Divine  Redemption  in  time  and  space.  God  is  dead.  Man  must 
bear  his  tasks  and  tribulations  alone  on  earth  and  face  the  sleep 
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of  death  with  no  consolation  of  a  better  life  on  earth  or  in  the 
hereafter. 

God  is  dead;  and  man  is  in  danger  of  being  annihilated.  Here 
we  come  to  a  second  component  of  the  unhappy  democratic  con- 
sciousness. No  matter  how  hard  we  try  to  bury,  conceal,  hide,  or 
ignore  this  recognition,  it  returns  to  torment  us.  The  fact  that 
man  has  the  theoretical  power  to  destroy  himself  is  a  fact  that 
exposes  man's  nerve  to  a  frightful  shock.  And  the  fright  is  not 
appreciably  mitigated  by  the  apparent  scientific  fact  that  a 
thermonuclear  war  may  be  limited  and  thus  simply  cripple  the 
major  contestants,  not  destroy  Western  Civilization,  let  alone  all 
of  mankind.29  We  have  lived  with  the  possibility  of  individual 
death  of  families,  of  tribes,  of  nations,  of  civilizations.  But  never 
before  have  we  had  to  face  the  possibility  of  death  for  all  man- 
kind on  earth.  This  is  the  thought  that  torments  thinking  men, 
even  though  they  are  told  that  man  will  probably  survive  a  nu- 
clear war. 

God  is  dead;  man  is  in  danger  of  being  annihilated;  and  the 
traditions  of  civility— the  traditions  of  sane,  cultured,  humane 
civilized  men— are  in  jeopardy.  Here  is  a  third  feature  of  the 
unhappy  democratic  consciousness.  Progress  toward  Utopia  has 
proved  an  illusion.  Things  have  not  been  getting  better  and  better 
every  day  and  in  every  way.  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  did  not 
end  in  the  democratic  twentieth  century.  The  Enlightenment  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  only  skin  deep.  The  cannibal  still 
lurked  beneath  the  skin  of  too  many  enlightened  ones.  The 
brutalities,  cruelties,  and  sufferings  of  modern  men  are  too  sick- 
ening to  be  discussed  coherently.  And  the  evils  involved  not  only 
the  totalitarian  regimes  of  a  Mussolini,  Hitler,  or  Stalin  but  also 
the  imperialistic  enslavement  and  oppression  of  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans and  American  Indians  by  many  of  the  liberal  democratic 
nations  of  the  West.  If  the  Enlightenment  in  Germany  proved  to 
be  a  false  dawn  under  Hitler,  and  if  the  heralded  dawn  of  the 
messianic  day  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1917  proved  to  be  a  twilight 
preceding  darkness  and  terror,  so  it  must  be  recorded  that  the 
Enlightenment  which  did  influence  many  of  the  liberal  democ- 

29  See  Herbert  Kahn,  On  Thermonuclear  War  ( Princeton,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  1960). 
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racies  of  the  West  did  not  penetrate,  or  penetrate  deeply,  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  nations  in  the  non-Western  world.  Progress  seems 
illusory  in  a  world  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  go  to 
bed  hungry,  in  which  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  is 
illiterate,  and  in  which  conquerable  diseases  like  malaria  and 
tuberculosis  still  kill  millions  yearly.  In  such  a  world,  both  the 
conscience  and  the  consciousness  of  thinking  men  must  be  un- 
happy. In  a  world  in  which  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  ignorant 
number  in  the  billions,  in  which  millions  of  human  beings  are 
afflicted  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin,  in  which  rising  na- 
tions are  fighting,  sometimes  against  hopeless  odds,  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations,  in  which  a  Cold  War  increases  pressures 
for  intolerance— in  such  a  world  modern  democratic  man  has 
grave  cause  to  be  concerned. 

God  is  dead;  man  is  in  danger  of  being  annihilated;  the  tradi- 
tions of  civility  are  in  jeopardy;  and— finally— democracy's  founda- 
tions may  well  have  been  irreparably  shattered.  Here  we  come  to 
the  fourth  major  element  of  the  unhappy  democratic  conscious- 
ness. The  belief  in  Divine  Democratic  Providence  has  been  shat- 
tered: God  is  dead.  The  belief  in  Democratic  Progress  has  been 
shattered:  man  is  in  danger  of  being  annihilated.  The  belief  in 
the  Democratic  Inalienable  Rights  of  Man  has  been  shattered: 
the  billions  of  souls  denied  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness mock  the  traditions  of  civility.  All  around  us  we  see  evidence 
of  the  collapse  of  democratic  structures.  If  we  perceive  rightly 
the  terrors  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  ration- 
ality, intelligence,  and  good  will,  in  the  responsible  use  of  free- 
dom, in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man— let  alone  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  If  we  perceive  these  terrors  rightly,  we  see  man  fleeing  from 
freedom  to  totalitarian  dictatorship;  30  we  see  irrational  hate,  lust, 
greed,  and  pride  leading  to  aggression  at  home  and  abroad  under 
communism,  fascism,  apartheidism,  nativism,  imperialism;  we  see 
good  will  mocked,  intelligence  deprecated,  and  justice  scorned. 

Thus,  if  this  picture  of  the  unhappy  consciousness  is  correct, 
we  can  understand  well  our  current  epoch  of  existentialist  fear 
and  trembling,  our  current  generation  of  intellectual  gloom  and 

30  See,  for  example,  Erich  Fromm,  Escape  From  Freedom  ( New  York, 
Rinehart,  1941). 
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doom.  We  can,  in  brief,  appreciate  well  why  we  have  lost  faith 
in  our  humane  and  rational  powers,  in  our  ability  to  achieve  a 
right  ordering  of  society. 

A  lucid  illustration  of  the  impact  of  the  unhappy  democratic 
consciousness  upon  a  thoughtful  and  articulate  student  of  po- 
litical theory  is  Judith  Shklar's  After  Utopia:  The  Decline  of 
Political  Faith.31  This  book,  I  believe,  ably  represents  a  wide 
range  of  opinion  among  political  theorists  and  thus  exemplifies 
my  argument  in  this  chapter:  that  democratic  political  theory  has 
lost  its  vision  because  it  has  been  incapacitated  by  the  unhappy 
democratic  consciousness;  and  that  many  political  theorists  have 
therefore  neither  the  intellectual  desire  nor  the  moral  will  to  help 
political  theory  perform  the  five  roles  essential  to  its  revival  and 
restoration. 

According  to  Miss  Shklar,  an  affirmative,  confident,  democratic 
political  theory  is  impossible  today  because  of  the  decline  of 
political  faith.  This  decline  is  attributed  to  the  vanishing  of  that 
Utopian  faith  whose  rational  political  optimism  sustained  democ- 
racy in  the  past.  This  faith  has  been  eroding  since  the  Enlighten- 
ment. Evidence  of  the  erosion  is  best  seen  in  the  philosophies  of 
romantic  social  despair  and  Christian  political  fatalism  which  are 
widely  accepted  and  unchallenged  by  any  serious  (noncommu- 
nist)  political  theory  in  the  democratic  West.32 

These  despairing,  fatalistic  philosophies  illustrate  the  wide- 
spread disbelief  in  the  power  of  reason  in  politics  to  achieve  its 
rational,  democratic  ends.  Liberalism  and  socialism  have  both 
failed.  They,  too,  have  been  victims  of  historical  disaster:  of  the 
gloomy  years  of  instability,  war,  and  totalitarianism,  of  unnerv- 
ing theories  of  historical  determinism;  of  the  disillusioning  lessons 
of  modern  psychology;  of  disheartening  empirical  data  about  po- 
litical institutions;  of  the  unhappy  self-consciousness  which  has 
made  potential  democratic  political  theorists  fearful  and  im- 
potent.33 

Liberalism  is  thus  unsure  of  its  moral  basis.  It  is  defensive  and 

31  Judith  Shklar,  After  Utopia:  The  Decline  of  Political  Faith  ( Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1957). 

32  Ibid.,  particularly  the  Preface,  Chapter  1,  The  Decline  of  Enlighten- 
ment, and  her  Conclusion,  pp.  270-273. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  vii,  and  particularly  Chapter  6,  The  End  of  Radicalism. 
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conservative.  It  provides  no  answer  to  the  philosophy  of  social 
despair  which  it  shares.  Democratic  socialism  is  similarly  stricken. 
It  also  is  fatefully  fatigued.  It  too  has  no  program  for  the  present 
and  no  plan  for  the  future.  A  new  democratic  political  philosophy, 
one  that  is  culturally  valuable  and  intellectually  necessary,  seems 
beyond  us.  We  have  lost  confidence  in  our  ability  to  treat  justice 
and  power,  the  two  central  concerns  of  political  theory.  The 
grand  tradition  of  political  theory  is  thus  in  abeyance.  And  since 
the  philosophy  of  despair  and  fatalism  is  not  only  unbearable  but 
also  unable  to  explain  the  world  its  advocates  dislike,  the  only 
intelligent  alternative  is  a  reasoned  scepticism.34 

Here  then  is  a  political  theorist  writing  a  book  about  the  "dis- 
appearance" of  political  philosophy  in  recent  years.  Here  is  a 
political  theorist  noting  that  "the  urge  to  construct  grand  designs 
for  the  political  future  of  mankind  is  gone."  Here  is  a  political 
theorist  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  "no  reasonable  per- 
son can  today  believe  in  any  'law'  of  progress."  Here  is  a  political 
theorist  remarking  that  for  many  politics  "have  become  futile." 
Here  is  a  political  theorist  confessing  explicitly  that  she  "shares 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  the  extent  of  being  neither  able  nor  will- 
ing to  build  an  original  theory  of  politics";  that  "it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  believe  strongly  that  the  power  of  human  reason  ex- 
pressing itself  in  political  action  is  capable  of  achieving  its  ends." 
And  so  "political  theory  becomes  impossible."  35 

Miss  Shklar  does  not  propose  to  lend  support  to  cultural  fatal- 
ism. Her  purpose  is  criticism  of  the  expressions  of  cultural  fatal- 
ism, "not  simply  because  they  are  'wrong,'  but  because  they  fail 
to  explain  the  world  they  so  dislike."  Nonetheless,  she  concedes 
that  a  "certain  degree  of  cultural  fatalism  is  inescapable";  and 
that  "more  adequate  explanations"  of  our  dilemma  "may  well  be 
impossible  at  the  present  time."  36 

This,  then,  is  the  argument  of  a  brilliant  book  which,  I  think, 
excellently  summarizes  the  intellectual  mood  that  lies  back  of  the 
paralysis  of  a  good  many  potential  democratic  theorists.  The 
relevance  of  the  unhappy  democratic  consciousness,  in  general, 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  vii-viii  and  271-273. 

35  These  quotations  may  be  found  in  ibid.,  pp.  vii  and  ix. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  ix. 
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or  of  Miss  Shklar's  argument,  in  particular,  to  a  democratic 
theory's  major  roles  needs  little  comment.  Oppressed  by  this  con- 
sciousness, the  democratic  theorist  has  no  stomach  for  political 
theory  as  an  architectonic  scheme.  Moreover,  he  can  no  longer 
be  confident  about  identifying  the  values  that  he  ought  to  live  by. 
Nor  can  the  democratic  theorist  be  hopeful  of  "subduing  the 
phenomena  of  politics  to  the  laws  of  causation,  of  penetrating  to 
the  mystery  of  its  transformations,  of  symbolizing  the  trajectory 
of  its  future;  in  a  word,  of  grasping  destiny  by  the  forelock  and 
bringing  it  prostrate  to  earth."  37  As  for  reliable  prudent  guid- 
ance: that  is  obsolete. 

However,  despite  their  considerable  merits,  I  am  convinced 
that  such  arguments  based  on  the  unhappy  democratic  con- 
sciousness are  overstatements  of  superficially  plausible  cases. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  position  by  briefly  noting  what  can  be  said, 
for  example,  in  reply  to  Miss  Shklar's  argument. 

Few  will  deny  some  of  the  psychological  barriers  to  the  restate- 
ment of  modern  democratic  theory.  However,  such  recognition 
does  not  mean  that  the  faith  necessary  for  such  a  restatement  is 
nowhere  to  be  found.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  serious  mistake  to  atttrib- 
ute  to  most— or  even  many— thinking  men  the  pessimistic  or  scep- 
tical ideas  of  a  minority  of  "reasonable,"  "sensitive,"  "reflective" 
souls.  What  may  have  seemed  to  be  an  unhappy  mood  of  disen- 
chantment in  certain  intellectual  quarters  of  Europe  after  World 
Wars  I  and  II  should  not  be  confused  with  permanent  despair 
among  most  intellectuals  or  among  the  great  body  of  people 
throughout  the  democratic  world.  Paris  is  not  France;  France  is 
not  Western  Europe;  and  Western  Europe  is  not  the  whole 
democratic  world. 

There  may  be  a  mood  of  despair  and  fatalism  abroad  in  some 
quarters  of  the  world;  but  it  is  certainly  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  this  mood  is  widely  accepted  and  unchallenged.  The  faith  in 
reason  has  been  considerably  tempered  in  the  modern  world;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  dead  or  simply  quiescent.  Indeed,  such  temper- 
ing has  considerably  strengthened  reason.  Moreover,  there  is 
democratic  reason  and  democratic  reason.  It  is  regrettable  that 

37  Charles  Beard  as  quoted  on  the  page  before  David  Easton's  preface  in 
The  Political  System,  op.  cit. 
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the  image  of  democratic  theory  should  be  based  on  one  portrait— 
and  only  one— of  reason,  optimism,  and  faith  that  was  popular  in 
the  Enlightenment.  For  there  are  other  views  of  democracy,  as 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  among  others,  has  emphasized.38  Such  more 
realistic  views  of  democracy  are  by  no  means  divorced  from 
democracy's  traditional  ends,  by  no  means  alienated  from  a  true 
radicalism,  by  no  means  cut  off  from  faith  and  hope.  Indeed, 
such  views  of  democracy  are  stronger  for  having  purged  them- 
selves of  overconfidence  in  the  good  nature  of  man,  of  ignorance 
of  the  struggle  for  power,  and  of  the  naive  belief  in  the  myth  of 
inevitable  progress.  In  short,  a  more  realistic  democratic  theory 
does  not  entail  such  a  decline  in  optimism  as  to  make  democratic 
theory  today  psychologically  impossible. 

Liberalism  has  perhaps  lost  its  more  optimistic  late  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  appeal;  but  its  twentieth-century  form 
has  retained  all  the  cardinal  ingredients  of  democratic  theory,  if 
it  has  rejected  some  of  its  unessential  economic  and  political  fea- 
tures.39 In  the  process,  liberal  democracy  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  immunized— and  therefore  strengthened— by  the  very  dis- 
eases which  have  challenged  its  health  and  powerful  sway.  This 
at  least  seems  to  be  the  case  in  such  leading  democratic  countries 
as  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

As  for  socialism:  it  is  not  clear  beyond  dispute  that  democratic 
socialism  is  stricken  and  fatigued,  uncertain  and  despairing.  Its 
seeming  weaknesses  may,  indeed,  be  attributable  to  its  actual  open 
or  concealed  triumphs  in  the  Western  world,  including  the  United 
States.  These  triumphs,  I  grant,  have  forced  a  theoretical  and 
practical  reappraisal  of  the  older  socialist  dogma.  The  upshot  has 
been  the  emergence  of  a  more  realistic  democratic  socialism 
whose  advocates  are,  paradoxically,  more  keenly  aware  than  the 
capitalists  of  the  merits  of  a  regulated  capitalism  and  of  the 
dangers  of  communist  utopianism.  Grand  designs  for  a  brave  new 
democratic  socialist  world  may  not  be  tremendously  popular; 

38  See  particularly  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Chil- 
dren of  Darkness:  A  Vindication  of  Democracy  and  a  Critique  of  its  Tradi- 
tional Defense  (New  York,  Scribner,  1944).  See  also  Moral  Man  and  Im- 
moral Society  (New  York,  Scribner,  1932). 

39  See,  for  example,  J.  Roland  Pennock,  Liberal  Democracy:  Its  Merits 
and  Prospects  (New  York,  Rinehart,  1950). 
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but  this  may  be,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is,  simply  a  sign  of  socialist 
maturity,  not  of  decadence.40  A  comparable  maturity  is  involved 
in  the  defense  by  liberal  democrats  and  democratic  socialists  of 
the  vital  heritage  of  Western  civilization,  and  in  their  more  cir- 
cumspect treatment  of  concepts  like  justice  and  power.  Such  de- 
fense is  evidence  of  faith,  not  despair;  such  circumspection  is 
evidence  of  prudence,  not  abandonment.41 

In  brief,  it  is  by  no  means  established  that  a  restatement  of  a 
desirable  and  feasible  democratic  theory  is  beyond  our  faith,  our 
will,  or  our  intelligence.  A  reasoned  scepticism  is  by  no  means 
the  only  alternative  to  the  philosophy  of  despair  and  fatalism  in 
the  Western  world.42 

If  a  reasoned  scepticism  is  by  no  means  the  only  alternative  to 
the  philosophy  of  fatalism  in  the  Western  world,  we  must  also 
appreciate  that  neither  is  a  confident,  creative,  democratic  theory 
in  the  grand  tradition.  The  continued  flight  from  freedom  is  still  a 
live  possibility  in  the  modern  world.  The  regime  of  miracle,  mys- 
tery, and  authority  which  Dostoyevsky  anticipated  intuitively  in 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  scene  in  Book  V,  Ch.  5  of  The  Brothers 
Karamazov  is  still  a  live  option  for  modern  man.  The  defeat  of 
Nazism  in  Germany  has  not  necessarily  altered  the  conditions  in 
the  modern  world— in  Europe  or  America— that  can  give  rise  to 
fascism  or  communism.  As  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Fromm,  and  Ries- 
man  have  noted— following  interestingly  in  the  footsteps  of  Karl 
Marx— the  alienation  of  massman  can  still  lead  to  a  sickness  which 
many  feel  can  only  be  cured  by  an  authoritarian  doctor.43  And 

40  See,  for  example,  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  A  History  of  Socialist  Thought,  5  vol- 
umes (New  York,  St.  Martin's  Press,  1953-1960). 

41  See,  for  example,  David  Spitz,  Democracy  and  the  Challenge  of  Power 
(New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1958). 

42  See,  for  example,  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  The  New  Belief  in  the  Common 
Man  ( Brattleboro,  Vermont,  The  Vermont  Printing  Company,  1942);  Lau- 
rence Stapleton,  The  Design  of  Democracy  (New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1949);  Yves  R.  Simon,  Philosophy  of  Democratic  Government  (Chi- 
cago, University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951);  William  H.  Riker,  Democracy  in 
the  United  States  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1953);  Charles  Frankel,  The 
Case  for  Modern  Man  (New  York,  Harper,  1955). 

43  Erich  Fromm,  op.  cit.,  and  also  his  The  Sane  Society  ( New  York,  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1955 ) ;  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  The  Revolt  of  the 
Masses  (1932)  (New  York,  Mentor,  1950);  David  Riesman,  The  Lonely 
Crowd  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1950). 
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now,  with  the  emergence  of  the  less  developed  lands  of  the  non- 
Western  world,  the  gap  between  aspiration  and  achievement  in 
such  lands  is  a  constant  temptation  to  resort  to  dictatorship  to 
speed  up  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations.44 

Thus  democratic  theory  is  required  to  grapple  with  the  impact 
of  the  unhappy  democratic  unconsciousness  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  task,  as  I  have  suggested,  is  not  an  easy  one;  but  it 
is  not  impossible.  It  may  be,  not  that  God  is  dead  but  that  man 
is  sleeping.  It  may  be,  not  that  the  suicide  of  the  human  race  is 
impossible  but  that  we  do  not  deserve  to  survive  as  masochistic 
creatures  deriving  a  perverse  pleasure  from  the  recognition  that 
we  may  be  able  to  recover  from  the  slaughter  of  the  nuclear 
abattoir.  It  may  be,  not  that  the  traditions  of  civility  have  been 
mortally  wounded  but  that  our  sense  of  conscience  has  been 
drugged  by  an  overdose  of  brutality.  It  may  be,  not  that  the 
foundations  of  democracy  have  been  irreparably  shattered  but 
that  they  have  been  shaken  down  to  the  more  durable  ground 
upon  which  a  solid  democratic  edifice,  in  the  changed  nature  of 
the  modern  world,  must  and  can  be  built. 

THE  CLOISTERED  HALLS  OF  ACADEME 

A  fourth  major  reason  for  our  loss  of  sight  of  the  five  major 
roles  to  be  performed  by  a  democratic  political  theory  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  divorced  political  theory  from  the  living  and  funda- 
mental truths  and  problems  of  political  life  because  of  our  safe, 
narrow,  and  often  sterile,  academic  preoccupations.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  touched  upon  previously.  Here  it  remains  to  pull 
together  and  to  supplement  these  previous  comments. 

This  narrow  academic  approach  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of 
those  who  study  political  theory  via  the  history  of  ideas  or  via 
analysis  of  the  Great  Books.  It  may  also  be  illustrated  by  some  of 
those  who  place  an  undue  emphasis  upon  precise  definition  or 
empirical  verification.  It  may  be  illustrated,  finally,  by  some  of 
those  who  seek  a  systematic  abstract  theory  of  politics.  The  main 
point  in  my  argument  is  that  undue  preoccupation  with  certain 

44  See,  for  example,  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  The  Nature  of  the  Non-Western 
World  (New  York,  Mentor,  1957). 
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aspects  of  history,  philosophy,  or  science— as  these  relate  to  po- 
litical theory— can  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  illumination 
of  the  values  by  which  we  ought  to  live,  of  hindering  an  under- 
standing of  empirical  reality,  and  of  preventing  a  creative  re- 
sponse to  the  sometimes  unique  challenges  which  confront  us. 

My  earlier  analysis,  it  will  be  remembered,  intimated  that  his- 
tory can  adversely  affect  a  political  theorist's  ability  to  perform 
a  number  of  vital  roles.  The  study  of  history  may  lead  some  to 
conclude  that  there  is  no  Good  Life  to  aim  at,  no  Good  Life  to 
provide  a  standard  for  umpiring  the  struggle  for  power.  Some 
conclude  that  all  values  and  concepts  are  relative  and  that  there- 
fore the  pursuit  of  truth  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  Others  insist  that  it 
is  not  proper  to  evaluate  history  according  to  normative  stand- 
ards; that  the  historian's  task  is  simply  to  understand  what  hap- 
pens. Still  others  maintain  that  history  gives  values  to  men  instead 
of  men  to  history  and  that  the  best  one  can  do  is  to  understand 
how  this  takes  place.  It  is  apparently  presumptuous  and  arrogant 
to  assume  that  ethical  values  have  an  independent,  autonomous, 
and  creative  function  in  history,  that  they  can  shape  social  moral- 
ity as  well  as  be  shaped  by  the  historical  environment.  Yet  an- 
other argument,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  that  the  stress  on  the  history 
of  ideas  obstructs  moral  inquiry  and  imaginative  projections  of 
alternative  goals.  What  is  stressed  is  the  internal  consistency  and 
historical  development  of  past  political  values  instead  of  full  and 
constructive  moral  clarification  of  political  life  today.  The  impact 
of  history— joining  as  it  does  with  a  comparable  scientific  impact- 
has  been  to  lead  the  political  theorist  away  from  a  bold  commit- 
ment to  timeless  moral  and  empirical  truths:  away  from  vigorous 
ethical  debate  of  political  rights  and  wrongs,  away  from  fuller 
moral  clarification  which  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
empirical  political  reality,  away  from  a  concern  for  that  pruden- 
tial judgment  so  crucial  to  a  sensible  umpiring  of  the  struggle  for 
power  in  political  life. 

These  trends— leading  the  political  theorist  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  living  and  fundamental  problems  of  political  life 
—have  been  strengthened  by  the  fear  of  the  Sin  of  Procrustes 
which  is  understood  to  be  caused  by  the  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  prescriptive  constitution.  This  fear  has  strengthened  conserva- 
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tism  and  the  going  system.  Similarly,  Big  Brother  Science's  dis- 
belief in  a  scientifically  demonstrable  Good  Life  that  might  be 
discovered  by  metaphysicians  and  applied  to  practical  problems 
here  and  now  has  also  strengthened  the  determination  of  some 
empirically  oriented  political  theorists.  They  are  determined  to 
profit  from  a  recognition  of  the  lack  of  progress  in  political  theory. 
They  are  convinced  that  they  must  emulate  the  methods  of  the 
physical  scientists  who  have  made  some  progress  in  history. 
Finally,  the  Unhappy  Democratic  Consciousness  has  led  other 
political  theorists  to  abandon  the  serious  and  rational  pursuit  of 
timeless  truths  in  the  grand  tradition  of  political  philosophy. 
These  are  among  the  reasons,  encountered  earlier,  which  account 
for  the  retreat  into  the  Cloistered  Halls  of  Academe. 

Here  I  should  now  like  to  add  to  these  previous  points  and 
bring  them  to  focus.  This  focus  clearly  reveals  the  danger  for 
political  theory  of  the  retreat  from  political  life— the  danger  of 
retreat  from  its  values,  its  fundamental  empirical  generalizations, 
its  fundamental  problems  and  policies— to  the  safety  of  the  Clois- 
tered Halls  of  Academe.  My  central  argument  again  is  that  a 
narrow  academic  historical,  philosophical,  or  scientific  approach 
to  political  theory  will  most  certainly  prevent  political  theory 
from  doing  its  five  major  jobs.  And  unless  it  can  perform  these 
jobs,  it  cannot  revive. 

My  argument  should  be  understood.  I  do  not  mean  to  depre- 
cate the  valuable  work  done  by  students  of  the  history  of  political 
theory,  by  scholars  who  re-examine  the  seminal  ideas  of  the 
Great  Books,  by  logical  positivists  who  would  help  clean  up  our 
thinking,  by  empirical  scientists  who  insist  upon  empirical  verifi- 
cation of  empirical  political  propositions,  or  by  the  formal  system- 
atic theorists  who  seek  a  theoretical  design  for  the  political  system 
or  for  all  the  social  sciences.  I  mean  only  to  argue  that  these  en- 
deavors in  the  land  of  academe,  to  be  most  fruitful,  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  clarification  of  our  purposes,  understanding  of  the 
actual  political  behavior  of  men,  groups,  and  nations,  and  rational 
suggestions  of  sound  policy  to  meet  the  fundamental  political 
problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Traditionally,  political  theory  has  been  taught  as  the  study  of 
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the  Great  Books  or  as  the  history  of  ideas.  But  what  does  such 
teaching  involve?  Does  it  involve  an  attempt  to  make  political 
theory  central  to  the  discipline  of  political  science,  to  envisage 
theory  as  a  conceptual  framework  underlying  all  political  science 
and  tying  together  the  fields  and  components  of  political  science? 
Does  it  involve  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  values  that  sane  and 
civilized  men  ought  to  live  by  and  understand  such  values  more 
fully  by  projecting  them  beyond  the  Great  Books  into  political 
life  today?  Does  it  involve  an  attempt— with  the  help  of  the  great 
minds  of  the  Great  Books— to  understand  the  realities  of  political 
life,  those  that  are  ephemeral  and  those  that  are  enduring,  and 
to  grapple  more  meaningfully  with  enduring  empirical  truths  by 
developing  a  hierarchy  of  empirical  generalizations?  Does  it  in- 
volve an  attempt— through  the  prudential  judgment  of  great  men 
—to  facilitate  sound  decision  making  by  statesmen,  politicians, 
legislators,  judges,  and  others  who  are  concerned  with  the  "au- 
thoritative allocation  of  values  in  society"?  Does  it  involve  an 
attempt— deriving  inspiration  from  the  history  of  ideas— to  identify 
areas  of  normative,  empirical,  and  prudential  research? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  has  not  been  a  resounding  YES! 
Despite  the  significant  contributions  that  have  been  made  by 
some  traditional  political  theorists  to  the  five  roles  identified 
above,  neither  traditional  political  theorists  nor  empirically  ori- 
ented political  theorists  nor  statesmen  would  argue  that  these 
significant  contributions  are  typical.  Indeed,  the  dissatisfaction 
with  traditional  political  theory  because  of  its  narrowness  has 
led  a  number  of  critics  to  urge  a  radical  reform  of  this  approach, 
in  the  interest,  not  of  abolishing  traditional  political  theory,  but 
of  employing  it  properly  to  increase  our  understanding  of  philos- 
ophy, science,  and  statesmanship.  It  is  within  this  context,  I  be- 
lieve, that  one  must  appraise,  for  example,  Andrew  Hacker's 
forceful  criticism  of  the  Great  Books  and  the  history  of  ideas.45 
And  even  though  Hacker  himself  is  aware  that  he  originally  over- 
stated his  case,  his  "somewhat  less  than  reverent"  criticism  does 
underline  the  argument  that  undue  preoccupation  with  certain 

45  Andrew  Hacker,  Political  Theory:  Philosophy,  Ideology,  Science  (New 
York,  MacmiUan,  1961). 
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aspects  of  the  history  of  ideas  does  limit  the  contribution  that 
the  Great  Books  can  make  to  an  understanding  of  the  political 
world.46 

Discontent  with  narrow  approaches  to  political  theory  has  led 
other  theorists  to  call  for  a  theory  which  can  tie  together  philos- 
ophy, science,  and  statesmanship.  Hans  Morgenthau  is  a  good 
case  in  point.47  His  strictures  on  the  state  of  political  science  may 
be  used  here,  like  those  of  Hacker,  to  make  explicit  the  dangers 
of  the  Cloistered  Halls  of  Academe.  Morgenthau  deals  not  only 
with  the  history  of  ideas  and  the  Great  Books  but  with  other 
narrow  approaches  to  theory,  those  identified  with  empirical 
science,  logical  positivism,  and  formal  systematic  theory.  Morgen- 
thau wants  the  academician  to  avoid  either  a  narrow  historical, 
philosophical,  or  scientific  position.  We  must  avoid  a  narrow  his- 
torical or  philosophical  position  which  is  in  truth  out  of  this  world 
—too  far  removed  from  empirical  political  reality  and  the  political 
problems  of  life.  One  must  also  avoid  that  narrow  scientific  posi- 
tion which  is  either  too  "straightforward  empirical"  to  under- 
stand political  life  or  so  abstractly  theoretical  that  it  is  divorced 
from  empirical  reality. 

Thus  with  Hacker,  Easton,  and  other  critics  of  the  history  of 
ideas,  Morgenthau  is  concerned  lest  undue  preoccupation  with 
the  history  of  ideas  prevent  the  traditional  political  theorist  from 
concentrating  his  talents  on  the  timeless  problems  of  politics  as 
they  relate  to  an  understanding  of  modern  political  life.  With  Sir 
Ernest  Barker,  Morgenthau  is  worried  about  the  possibility  that 
traditional  political  theory  may  be  choked  by  the  history  of  its 
own  past.  Morgenthau  holds  that  "political  theory  as  an  academic 
discipline  has  been  intellectually  sterile,"  and  notes  that  "it  is 
not  by  accident  that  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  of 
contemporary  political  theory  have  been  made  not  by  professional 

4(5  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

47  Hans  Morgenthau,  Dilemmas  of  Politics  ( Chicago,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1958),  particularly  Chapter  1,  The  State  of  Political  Science. 
The  phrase,  "straightforward  empirical,"  comes  from  Lasswell  and  Kaplan, 
Power  and  Society:  A  Framework  for  Political  Inquiry  (New  Haven,  Yale 
University  Press,  1950),  which  Morgenthau  adversely  criticizes  on  pp.  19-26. 
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political  scientists  but  by  theologians,  philosophers,  and  soci- 
ologists." 48 

Apropos  of  empirical  science,  Morgenthau  makes  the  follow- 
ing points: 

First,  he  maintains  that  empirical  political  scientists  alone  ( par- 
ticularly if  empirical  political  science  is  conceived  narrowly  in 
terms  of  quantitative  measurement)  cannot  really  illuminate  the 
whole  of  political  reality.  To  make  "susceptibility  to  quantitative 
measure  the  yardstick  of  the  scientific  character"  of  political 
science  is  to  limit  the  ability  of  political  science  to  understand  its 
subject  matter.  Second,  empirical  political  scientists  can  distort 
what  political  science  ought  to  know  by  attempting  to  quantify 
what  can't  be  quantified.  Third,  they  can  devote  their  energies 
to  better  quantitative  methodology  or  to  better  definitions  or  to 
better  conceptualization  at  the  grave  risk  of  getting  farther  and 
farther  away  from  empirical  reality  and  real  political  problems. 
Here  the  danger  is  that  the  scientific  methodologist  may  dissolve 
"the  substance  of  knowledge  into  the  process  of  knowing  .  .  ." 
He  may  tend  "to  think  about  how  to  think  and  to  conceptualize 
about  concepts,  regressing  even  further  from  empirical  reality 
until  he  finds  the  logical  consummation  of  his  endeavors  in  mathe- 
matical symbols  and  other  formal  relations."  Here  the  danger  is 
of  a  "retreat  from  empirical  reality  into  a  world  of  formal  rela- 
tions and  abstract  symbols,  which  either  on  closer  examination 
reveal  themselves  to  be  trivial  or  else  are  unintelligible,  except  to 
the  initiated."  49 

A  fruitful  political  theory  must  face  up  to  the  qualitative  as 
well  as  to  the  quantitative  aspects  of  political  life.  It  must  face  up 
to  historic  individuality  and  moral  choice— matters  not  sus- 
ceptible to  quantitative  treatment.  Moreover,  in  facing  up  to  the 
whole  truth  of  political  life,  political  theory  must  be  prepared  for 
difficulties  when  the  truths  of  political  science  conflict  with  the 
prevailing  outlook  of  society.  The  difficulties  suggested  by  this 
clash  also  reinforce,  Morgenthau  notes,  a  narrow  approach  to 
political  theory.  They  increase  the  temptation  which  leads  to  the 

48  ibid.,  pp.  24-25. 

49  Ibid.,  pp.  18,  19,  24. 
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innocuous  and  sterile  safety  of  the  Cloistered  Halls  of  Academe.50 
Morgenthau  is  particularly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  a  "po- 
litical science  that  is  neither  hated  nor  respected,  but  treated  with 
indifference  as  an  innocuous  pastime,  is  likely  to  have  retreated 
into  a  sphere  that  lies  beyond  the  positive  or  negative  interests  of 
society."  He  maintains  that  the  "retreat  into  the  trivial,  the  formal, 
the  methodological,  the  purely  theoretical,  the  remotely  histori- 
cal"—in  short,  the  politically  irrelevant— is  the  unmistakable  sign 
of  a  "noncontroversial  political  science  which  has  neither  friends 
nor  enemies  because  it  has  no  relevance  for  the  great  political 
issues  in  which  society  has  a  stake."  Morgenthau  argues  that 
narrow  views  of  history  and  scientific  methodology  "become  the 
protective  armor  which  shields  political  science  from  contact 
with  the  political  reality  of  the  contemporary  world.  Political 
science,  then,  resembles  what  Tolstoi  said  modern  history  has 
become:  'a  deaf  man  answering  questions  which  no  one  has 
asked.' "  51 

Theorists  like  Morgenthau  and  Hacker  are  perhaps  the  hardest 
hitting  representatives  of  a  larger  body  of  comparable  critics  who 
object  to  narrow  approaches  to  political  science  but  who  insist 
on  allowing  traditional  and  scientific  theory  to  perform  their 
legitimate  roles.  If  they  are  correct,  then  political  theory  will  not 
be  able  to  do  justice  to  its  major  roles  unless  we  broaden  our 
academic  horizons.  This  broadening  of  horizons  must  involve  a 
constructive  reply  to  the  Sin  of  Procrustes.  It  must  involve  a 
sophisticated  response  to  Big  Brother  Science.  It  must  involve  the 
acquisition  of  nerve  in  connection  with  the  Unhappy  Democratic 
Consciousness.  Only  then  can  there  be  a  creative  revolution 
within  the  Cloistered  Halls  of  Academe. 

CONCLUSION 

What  main  conclusions  can  we  now  draw  from  our  analysis  of 
the  reasons  for  our  loss  of  sight  of  the  major  roles  of  democratic 
theory?  Initially,  I  believe,  we  must  clearly  recognize  that  the 
Sin  of  Procrustes  is  not  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  messi- 

50  Ibid.,  pp.  17-18,  27,  28,  30,  31. 
5i  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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anic  tradition  of  Western  political  theory.  A  democratic  political 
theory  may  preserve  the  tension  between  ought  and  is  ( which  is 
so  characteristic  of  Western  thought)  without  succumbing  to 
totalitarianism.  The  development  of  a  political  theory  to  guide  us 
does  not  mean  that  we  employ  Procrustean  techniques  to  make 
political  reality  fit  an  ideological  bed.  Respect  for  the  prescriptive 
tradition  is  not  incompatible  with  a  creative  theoretical  response 
often  called  for  if  men  are  to  understand  and  manage  their  chang- 
ing world. 

Secondly,  we  must  appreciate  that  Big  Brother  Science,  how- 
ever helpful  he  may  be  within  his  legitimate  sphere,  should  not 
restrict  us  to  his  methods  alone  in  the  exploration  of  the  truths- 
moral  and  prudential  as  well  as  empirical— of  politics.  We  must 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  be  so  overawed  by  the  demands  of 
precise  definition  and  empirical  verification  as  to  abandon  the 
search  for  timeless  truths— ethical  or  empirical— which  advance 
our  understanding  of  political  life  and  enable  us  more  sanely  to 
umpire  the  struggle  for  power  and  the  allocation  of  values  in 
politics.  At  our  peril  we  neglect  the  search  for  enduring  empirical 
truths  which  may  be  rationally  perceived  beyond  the  shifting  pat- 
terns of  political  life.  At  our  peril  we  neglect  the  search  for  en- 
during ethical  truths  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
man's  humane  reason  over  time  and  tested  too  in  prescriptive 
institutions  through  the  ages.  At  our  peril  we  neglect  the  search 
for  preferable  courses  of  action  suggested  by  ethics,  science,  and 
prudence;  courses  of  action  which  are  good  because  they  are 
compatible  with  our  thought-out  humane  values,  true  because 
they  are  consonant  with  relevant  and  significant  facts  of  life,  and 
prudent  because  they  are  better  designed  than  other  alternatives 
to  advance  our  ends  in  the  light  of  political  reality. 

Thirdly,  we  must  see  that  all  life  is  a  risk  which  demands  faith 
as  a  condition  of  existence,  communication,  intelligibility,  sanity, 
and  order.  The  nerve  that  manifests  itself  in  the  confidence  we 
have  in  talking,  procreating,  working  is  not  greatly  different  in 
character  from  the  nerve  that  we  need  to  maintain  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  a  more  rational  ethical  order  in  politics. 

Fourth,  we  must  understand  that  a  broadening  of  our  academic 
horizons  is  not  impossible.  Indeed,  there  are  signs  of  significant 
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efforts  to  broaden  traditional  political  theory  and  scientific  po- 
litical theory.  Once  the  need  is  more  clearly  perceived  such 
broadening  will  accelerate. 

In  Chapters  1  and  2  of  this  book,  I  have  so  far  tried  to  analyze 
the  decline  of  political  theory.  This  I  have  held  was  important  if 
one  was  to  understand  the  decline  of  democratic  theory,  the 
dominant  political  theory  of  the  Western  world.  I  have,  moreover, 
indicated  that  if  political  theory  is  to  be  revived,  it  must  again 
perform  five  major  roles.  The  same,  I  strongly  believe,  is  true  of 
the  revival  of  democratic  theory. 

First,  I  have  argued  that  political  theory  is  no  longer  central  to 
the  discipline  of  political  science.  I  hold  similarly  that  democratic 
theory  no  longer  functions  ably  to  tie  together  the  fields  and  com- 
ponents of  political  science  as  they  relate  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  democratic  government.  Democratic  theory  lacks  a 
conceptual  scheme  which  unites  the  values,  facts,  and  policies  of 
a  democratic  society.  Consequently,  a  major  task  of  the  demo- 
cratic theorist  is  to  relate  harmoniously  the  normative,  empirical, 
and  prudential  components  of  democratic  political  life.  In  the 
second  half  of  this  book,  in  which  I  suggest  a  case  for  the  revival 
of  democratic  theory,  I  will  attempt  to  restate  a  desirable  and 
feasible  democratic  theory  for  the  United  States  by  utilizing  a 
particular  conceptual  scheme  which  attempts  to  tie  together  the 
major  components  of  politics. 

I  have  also  maintained  that  political  theory  has  been  deficient 
as  a  normative  enterprise.  So,  too,  democratic  theory  no  longer 
ably  explores,  identifies,  projects,  and  justifies  the  values  that  sane 
and  civilized  men  ought  to,  do,  and  can  live  by.  In  succeeding 
chapters,  I  will  attempt  such  moral  clarification.  I  will  single  out 
a  particular  primary  value  judgment  as  the  cardinal  standard 
for  political  life.  I  will  defend  the  soundness  of  this  judgment  and 
note  the  consequences  that  flow  logically  from  its  acceptance. 
These  consequences  involve  not  only  normative  corollaries,  but 
also  responsibility  for  prudential  institutions  and  policies  which 
can,  in  the  light  of  the  relevant  empirical  realities,  maximize  the 
values  involved.  This  normative  exploration  is  thus  designed  to 
provide  both  theoretical  illumination  and  practical  guidance  for 
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those  who  are  concerned  with  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  the  values  by  which  sane  and  civilized  men  ought  to  live. 

Thirdly,  I  have  suggested  that  political  theory  must  order 
significant  empirical  reality.  Such  ordering  is  essential  if  we  are 
better  to  understand  and  manage  the  complex  data  of  politics. 
Consequently,  I  will  articulate  a  conceptual  scheme  which  the 
empirical  political  scientist  may  use  to  advantage  in  investigating 
the  way  a  democratic  society  actually  conducts  its  business. 

Fourthly,  I  have  argued  that  political  theory  is  not  adequately 
used  to  facilitate  prudent  guidance  in  political  life.  In  my  restate- 
ment of  democratic  theory,  I  will  suggest  how  it  may  function  to 
guide  us  prudently  in  working  out  feasible  programs  of  public 
policy,  designed  in  the  light  of  the  limitations  and  possibilities 
of  empirical  reality,  to  advance  consciously  conceived  values.  I 
will  try  to  relate  democratic  theory  to  concrete  problems  and 
issues  in  the  interest  of  a  "higher  practicality."  Attention  to  the 
role  of  prudence  will  thus  mark  my  restatement  throughout. 

Finally,  I  have  maintained  that  political  theory  has  failed  to 
guide  us  in  doing  more  significant  normative,  empirical,  and 
prudential  research.  In  the  succeeding  pages  I  will  note,  as  I  go 
along,  the  research  in  the  several  fields  of  political  science  called 
for  as  a  result  of  the  articulation  of  my  conceptual  scheme. 

My  restatement  is,  I  thoroughly  appreciate,  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive. I  employ  it  only  to  suggest  the  case  for  the  revival  of 
democratic  theory  in  accord  with  the  role  of  theory  outlined 
earlier. 


Political  Theory 

as  a  Guide  to  Action 


INTRODUCTION 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  clear  and  urgent  need  in  the  United  States 
for  a  political  theory  which  can  provide  theoretical  illumination 
and  practical  guidance  for  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
preservation  and  advancement  of  worthy  values.1  In  the  United 
States,  our  too  easy  assumption  is  that  these  values  are  best  main- 
tained by  adherence  to  a  democratic  theory.  Although  the  need 
is  clear,  the  assumption  is  not  too  often  probed.  The  need  is  seen 
in  our  painful  efforts  to  live  by  the  light  of  Divinity  in  a  cruelly 
disturbed  world.  Two  cataclysmic  world  wars  within  a  single 
generation,  the  sickening  evils  of  totalitarianism,  the  portentous 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  momentous  responsibility  of  the  United  States  as  a  bul- 
wark against  totalitarian  aggression,  the  fearful  prospect  of  the 
thermonuclear  destruction  of  mankind— these  eloquently  bespeak 
the  need  for  a  wise,  sane,  and  helpful  political  theory.  To  these 
challenges  in  the  field  of  world  affairs,  we  must  add  other  nagging 
problems  more  strictly  on  the  domestic  scene:  for  example,  the 
problem  of  race  relations,  the  problem  of  pockets  of  poverty  in  a 
supposedly  affluent  society,  the  problem  of  harmonizing  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  social  welfare,  the  problem  of  reconciling 

1  In  this  chapter  I  have  drawn  heavily  on  my  booklet,  A  Modern  Demo- 
cratic Theory  for  America  (University  Park,  Pa.,  The  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  1960),  which  embodies  the  preliminary  results  of  my  study 
of  the  orienting  concepts  of  modern  democratic  theory. 
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excellence  and  consent.2  All  these  challenges  call  for  a  critical 
re-examination  and  restatement  of  the  basic  concepts  of  demo- 
cratic theory  and  their  relationship  to  worthwhile  values.3  These 
challenges  compel  us  to  probe  critically  the  assumption  that  the 
values  that  sane  and  civilized  men  ought  to  live  by  are  indeed 
best  maintained  by  adherence  to  the  operational  principles  and 
institutions  of  liberal  democracy. 

Little  argument  is  required  on  behalf  of  the  need  for  guidance. 
The  big  question  is  whether  a  modern  democratic  theory  can 
provide  guidance  of  the  right  kind.  And  whose  democratic  theory? 
And  what  kind  of  guidance?  And  can  this  guidance  be  of  help  not 
only  to  academicians  and  statesmen,  but  to  administrators,  to 
politicians,  to  newspaper  editors,  to  business,  farm,  and  labor 
leaders,  and  to  the  public  at  large? 

Can  a  modern  democratic  theory  get  beyond  vague,  pious,  and 
platitudinous  expressions  of  what  ought  to  be  done?  Are  these 
"oughts"  the  right  ones?  Is  democratic  theory  doomed  to  an  al- 
legedly amoral  and  indifferently  scientific  description  of  what  is? 
Is  an  operational  democratic  theory— one  capable  of  functioning 
in  the  real  political  world— limited  to  a  cynical  Machiavellian 
strategy  of  what  can  be?  Can  the  right  kind  of  theory  meet  the 
objections  of  those  who  maintain  that  a  modern  democratic  theory 
is  impossible;  or,  if  possible,  dangerous,  decaying,  immature,  or 
misconceived?  Above  all,  can  a  modern  democratic  theory  be 
reformulated  in  terms  of  concepts  that  are  practically  relevant  to 
the  great  domestic  and  international  problems  that  now  disturb 
us? 

However,  before  suggesting  some  of  the  basic  concepts  that 
may  facilitate  a  restatement  of  modern  democratic  theory,  it  may 
be  wise  to  attempt  to  clear  away  some  of  the  misconceptions 
about  and  critical  attacks  upon  political  theory  which  hinder 
such  a  restatement.  These  misconceptions  and  critical  attacks 
often  prevent  the  political  theorist  from  getting  a  fair  hearing. 

2  Here  compare  the  Rockefeller  Panel  Reports,  Prospect  for  America 
(Garden  City,  Doubleday,  1961). 

3  Two  illuminating  studies  of  democratic  concepts  in  our  history  are 
Ralph  Henry  Gabriel,  The  Course  of  American  Democratic  Thought  (New 
York,  Ronald,  1940),  and  Louis  Hartz,  The  Liberal  Tradition  in  America 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1955). 
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Moreover,  they  often  create  a  mental  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
the  constructive  attempt  to  make  theory  relevant  to  practice  is 
rejected  somewhat  cavalierly  by  modern  man. 

A  number  of  misconceptions  make  it  particularly  difficult  for 
many  of  us  to  understand  the  democratic  political  theorist,  his 
problems,  and  the  relevance  of  political  theory  to  public  life.  To 
the  man-on-the-street,  for  example,  the  democratic  theorist  is 
often  considered  an  idealist  preoccupied  with  a  Good  and  Beauti- 
ful World  that  has  no  meaningful  relationship  to  life.  To  the 
public  servant  or  statesman,  he  is  an  academician  out  of  touch 
with  the  practical  problems  of  administration  or  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  power.  And  to  the  academician  himself,  the  democratic 
theorist  may  be  suspect  as  a  dangerous,  or  naive,  or  foolish,  or 
ponderous  purveyor  of  ideas. 

His  life  is  not  made  happier  by  the  fact  that  he  is  attacked  both 
from  without  and  from  within  the  democratic  camp.  For  example, 
as  a  liberal-democratic  theorist,  he  is  assailed  by  the  communists 
who  view  him  as  a  lackey  of  the  capitalists.  His  job,  as  the  revolu- 
tionary Marxists  see  it,  is  to  defend  a  reactionary  bourgeois 
regime  in  which  the  capitalists  deceive  and  oppress  the  poor 
working  man.  On  the  other  hand,  many  advocates  of  the  status 
quo  within  the  democratic  camp  look  upon  the  democratic  theorist 
as  the  advance  agent  of  collectivism.  He  is  the  fellow,  they  often 
argue,  whose  preachments  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  state  prepare 
the  way  for  totalitarianism.  His  abstract  democratic  dogmas, 
divorced  from  the  nation's  historical  tradition,  lead  straight  to 
Animal  Farm,  to  1984,  or  to  Brave  New  World.  Or  so  at  least  we 
are  told  by  the  more  reflective  conservatives  who  oppose  doc- 
trines which  allegedly  lead  to  the  brutal  attempt  to  cut  or  stretch 
man  until  he  fits  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  Utopian  never-never 
land. 

In  the  academic  world,  we  find  not  only  such  conservative 
critics  whose  voices— often  transformed  and  distorted— are  heard 
in  the  market  place,  but  a  number  of  other  diverse  critics  whose 
refined  lectures  are  coarsely  echoed  in  the  pulpit,  press,  or  privy. 
These  diverse  critics  may  share  only  one  thing  in  common:  the 
unhappy  consciousness  that  modern  democratic  theory  is  deaf  or 
dumb  or  blind,  or  sick  or  impotent  or  dead.  They  may  existentially 
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bemoan  or  scientifically  observe  the  lack  of  faith  that  today 
makes  democratic  theory  impossible  in  their  judgment.  Many 
in  this  group  are  sceptics,  or  nihilists,  or  pseudosophisticated 
intellectuals  who  find  it  incredible  that  other  modern  men  can 
believe:  can  believe  in  certain  religious  truths,  can  believe  in 
the  rational  arguments  of  certain  great  philosophers,  can  be- 
lieve in  the  prescriptive  validity  of  certain  democratic  ideals. 
Other  critics  may  assert  that  we  have  gotten  away  from  the 
classical  model  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  recovery  of  po- 
litical philosophy.  Here  the  argument  is  that  we  moderns  have 
lost  respect  for  virtue— that  is,  excellence— and  will  not  recover 
from  our  modern  ills  until  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  clas- 
sical medicine  of  a  Plato  or  an  Aristotle.  How  this  medi- 
cine, compounded  before  the  advent  of  mass  democracy,  the 
American  Presidency,  the  American  federal  system,  the  rise  of 
totalitarianism,  the  atomic  bomb,  Sputnik,  the  world-wide  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations,  can  indeed  cure  our  ills  is  unfor- 
tunately not  made  too  clear.  Still  other  critics— attacking  from  yet 
another  vantage  point— may  contend  that  political  theory  is  un- 
feasible because  true  political  science,  after  the  model  of  the 
physical  sciences,  is  still  a  mere  babe  in  the  scientific  woods! 
Here  the  assumption  is  that  political  theory  will  not  get  any- 
where until  political  theorists  have  amassed  much  more  informa- 
tion, organized  it  in  accord  with  the  methodology  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  are  prepared  to  predict  behavior  more  reliably  than 
at  present.  Finally,  still  other  critics  maintain  that  the  theorist 
misinterprets  the  function  of  political  theory  when  he  asserts  that 
we  can,  in  fact,  uncover  the  universal  political  truths  that  do  exist 
and  can  wisely  guide  us.  These  critics  argue  that  there  are  no 
such  political  truths  and  no  such  certain  guidance. 

These  misconceptions  of  and  critical  attacks  on  the  nature  and 
role  of  political  theory  within  the  democratic  camp  lead  to  a 
nerve-shattering  conclusion.  These  views,  if  accepted,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  comprehensive  democratic  theory  is  either  po- 
litically dangerous,  psychologically  impossible,  philosophically 
putrefying,  scientifically  suspect,  or  logically  misconceived.  Now 
it  is  certainly  no  easy  task  to  run  the  gantlet  of  such  criticisms. 
Yet— as  my  argument  in  earlier  chapters  has  tried  to  make  clear 
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—may  it  not  be  that  we  have  been  too  easily  intimidated  by  those 
who  wield  the  weapons  in  this  ordeal-by-intellect?  May  it  not  be 
that  we  can  run  this  gantlet  and  emerge,  if  not  completely  un- 
scathed, at  least  on  our  feet,  toughened,  and  therefore  strength- 
ened by  the  ordeal?  May  we  not  emerge,  moreover,  with  a  demo- 
cratic political  theory  whose  values  are  sound,  whose  empirical 
propositions  are  realistic,  and  whose  policy  recommendations  are 
wise? 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  such  a  democratic  political  theory? 
And  what,  more  specifically,  are  the  concepts  which  facilitate  the 
restatement  of  such  a  theory? 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AS  A  GUIDE  TO  ACTION 

An  initial  concept  is  that  of  political  theory  as  a  prudent  guide 
to  action.4  Such  guidance  is  the  function  of  political  theory. 
Political  theory  is  to  be  understood  as  a  critical  study  of  the 
harmonious  relationship  of  the  normative,  empirical,  and  pru- 
dential components  of  politics.  These  are  the  major  components 
of  politics.  The  first  is  concerned  with  what  ought  to  be:  with  our 
goals,  ends,  purposes,  values.  The  second  deals  with  what  is  (or 
has  been),  with  significant  empirical  data  relevant  to  politics, 
with  the  actual  exercise  of  power  by  men,  groups,  and  nations 
within  the  total  structure  of  their  political  institutions,  with  funda- 

4  On  approaches  to  political  theory  not  already  mentioned  in  Chapters  1 
and  2  see  the  following:  Roland  Young  (ed. ),  Approaches  to  the  Study  of 
Politics  ( Evanston,  Northwestern  University  Press,  1958 ) ;  Thomas  P.  Jenkin, 
The  Study  of  Political  Theory  (Garden  City,  Doubleday,  1955);  Bernard 
Crick,  The  American  Science  of  Politics  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  Uni- 
versity of  California  Press,  1959);  A.  D.  Lindsay,  The  Modern  Demo- 
cratic State  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943);  Robert  Mclver, 
The  Web  of  Government  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1947);  George  H.  Sabine, 
A  History  of  Political  Theory  ( New  York,  Holt,  1937 ) ;  Eric  Voegelin,  The 
New  Science  of  Politics  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952); 
G.  E.  G.  Catlin,  Political  Theory:  What  Is  It?  (London,  Orton  Press,  1957); 
Charles  S.  Hyneman,  The  Study  of  Politics  (Urbana,  University  of  Illinois 
Press,  1959);  Vernon  Van  Dyke,  Political  Science:  A  Philosophical  Analysis 
(Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press,  1960).  See  also  Anatol  Rapoport, 
"Various  Meanings  of  'Theory,' "  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  52 
(December,  1958),  pp.  972-988. 
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mental  and  pertinent  facts,  connections  between  and  among  facts, 
and  with  a  hierarchy  of  empirical  generalizations.  The  third 
focuses  on  what  can  be,  on  wise  and  feasible  programs  of  public 
policy.  The  first  component  thus  deals  with  a  traditional  subject 
matter  of  philosophy;  more  particularly  it  deals  with  the  intimate 
relationship  of  ethics  and  politics.  The  second  relates  largely  to 
behavioral  and  institutional  political  science;  it  is  concerned  with 
empirical  investigation,  description,  and  verification  of  power  re- 
lationships. The  third  is  concerned  with  practical  politics  and  the 
tasks  of  statesmanship;  its  focus  is  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  public  policy.  The  central  concern  of  each  com- 
ponent is,  respectively,  ethics,  power,  and  prudence. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  then,  political  theory  functions  to  guide 
us  prudently  in  working  out  feasible  programs  of  public  policy, 
designed  in  the  light  of  the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  em- 
pirical reality,  to  advance  consciously  conceived  worthy  values. 
Thus,  theory  and  practice  are  inseparable  although  not  identical. 
Political  theory  is  not  synonymous  with  policy,  although  illumina- 
tion of  policy  is  one  of  its  contributions.  Its  primary  task  is  not 
scientific  research  alone,  although  obviously  it  must  be  concerned 
with  the  results  of  such  research  as  they  advance  our  understand- 
ing of  political  life.  Its  main  concern  is  not  the  formulation  of 
ethical  Utopias,  although  radical  and  imaginative  normative  in- 
quiry is  indispensable.  Its  point  of  focus,  then,  is  the  harmonious 
and  intimate  relationship  of  goals,  facts,  and  policy— or,  if  you 
will,  of  philosophy,  science,  and  statesmanship. 

However,  its  task  is  not  simply  descriptive— that  is,  describing 
past  or  present  relationships.  Its  inescapable  concern  is  prescrip- 
tive—prescribing that  relationship  which  can,  let  us  say  for  demo- 
cratic peoples,  most  prudently  advance  democratic  goals  pres- 
ently and  in  the  future.  So  conceived,  political  theory  becomes 
relevant  to  our  domestic  and  international  problems :  to  such  spe- 
cific problems  as  integration,  federal  aid  to  education,  majority 
rule  versus  individual  rights,  Presidential-Congressional  conflict 
and  co-operation;  to  such  specific  international  problems  as  for- 
eign aid,  disarmament,  European  unity,  coexistence.  The  guidance 
provided  is  not  necessarily  detailed  or  specific.  Rather  it  provides 
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perspective:  a  clearer,  fuller  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
factors  and  relationships  that  must  be  considered  in  grappling 
with  these  more  specific  problems. 

Political  theory  must,  consequently,  deal  simultaneously  with 
the  relevant  political  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  states- 
manship. First,  we  must  know  what  values,  goals,  and  purposes 
we  ought  to  believe  in  and  why  we  ought  to  believe  in  them. 
Without  such  clearheaded,  critical,  and  defensible  beliefs,  we  can 
make  little  sense  of  the  world  around  us.  Without  such  normative 
clarification  we  cannot— to  use  the  problem  of  integration  by  way 
of  illustration— distinguish  among  equality,  pseudoequality,  and 
inequality;  we  cannot  appreciate  the  relationship  of  equality  to 
other  values  that  we  may  also  believe  in;  we  cannot  defend  our 
belief  in  the  ethical  validity  of  public  school  integration. 

Second,  we  must  also  have  a  thoughtful  and  orderly  compre- 
hension of  relevant  and  significant  empirical  political  realities. 
Here  we  need  not  only  empirical  data  but  meaningful  empirical 
generalizations.  Without  such  generalizations  we  get  lost  in  the 
world  of  discrete  ( and  often  trivial )  facts.  Without  such  compre- 
hension, we  strive  blindly  and  futilely  to  implement  our  values. 
Without  such  empirical  knowledge  we  cannot,  for  instance,  ap- 
preciate southern  white  and  Negro  mores,  the  intensity  of  op- 
position to  integration  or  support  for  equality  of  consideration,  or 
the  commitment  and  temper  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Third,  we  must  have  prudential  principles— however  rough  and 
unscientific— to  guide  our  political  action.  For  without  prudence, 
we  cannot  wisely  seek  to  advance  our  values  in  a  political  world 
where  there  is  always  a  gulf  between  what  ought  to  be  and  what 
is,  between  a  desired  goal  and  an  existing  situation.  Without  such 
prudential  deliberation  we  cannot,  for  example,  understand  the 
political  dilemma  faced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  Topeka,  the  1954  public  school  segregation  case.5 
Without  prudential  judgment  we  cannot  appraise  the  practical 
wisdom  of  the  Court's  1955  formula  of  "all  deliberate  speed."  6 
Without  a  prudential  appreciation  of  consequences,  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  thorny  problems  of  local  school  boards  and  dis- 
ss Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  347  U.S.  483  (1954). 
6  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  349  U.S.  294  (1955). 
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trict  courts  faced  with  the  implementation  of  the  Court's  decision. 
Without  prudential  judgment,  we  cannot  act  in  a  statesmanlike 
fashion  if  we,  ourselves,  are  more  directly  involved  in  the  integra- 
tion question. 

The  three  major  components  of  politics  are,  of  course,  inti- 
mately related.  Our  values  in  large  measure  guide  the  problems 
that  we  investigate  empirically,  the  data  we  select,  and  the  ap- 
praisals we  make  of  the  empirical  evidence  we  have  obtained. 
Thus  our  commitment  to  the  value  of  equality  leads  to  studies  of 
psychological  inferiority,  economic  loss,  cultural  depression,  and 
social  conservatism  that  may  result  from  segregated  schools. 

Our  empirical  evidence,  in  turn,  may  cast  light  on  the  desira- 
bility of  certain  values  by  calling  attention  to  the  feasibility  of 
these  values.  The  evidence,  it  should  be  clear,  may  cut  both  ways. 
Thus  we  may  see,  for  example,  that  equality  for  the  Negro  may 
not  be  considered  an  absolute  right  which  must  be  achieved  in- 
stantly and  regardless  of  whether  other  values  are  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  blind  democratic  dogma.  But  empirical  evidence  may 
also  reveal  that  integration  in  schools,  buses,  trains,  the  military 
service  may  take  place  gradually  without  the  horrendous  results 
pictured  by  the  hysterical  advocates  of  white  supremacy. 

Finally,  our  prudential  judgment  of  what  is  practically  wise 
rests  upon  our  dedication  to  good  ends  and  our  commitment  to 
proper  means,  means  that  are  realistic  in  the  light  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstances.  And  here,  of  course,  there  are  difficulties 
aplenty!  For  we  cannot  assume  universal  agreement  on  good  ends 
and  proper  means.  Very  often  values,  or  their  specific  meaning, 
are  in  dispute  and  policies  are  the  subject  of  intense  controversy. 
These  facts  cannot  be  blinked.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
deny  the  substantial  consensus  in  the  Nation  that  may  exist  on 
certain  ends  and  means.  Such  consensus  does  not,  of  course, 
eliminate  dispute  and  controversy;  it  does  not  establish  beyond 
argument  the  worth  of  certain  good  ends  and  proper  means.  It 
may,  however,  suggest  a  large  measure  of  agreement  on  funda- 
mental values,  assessment  of  facts,  and  appraisal  of  consequences. 
This  agreement,  in  turn,  permits  certain  action  to  be  more  wisely 
undertaken.  This  kind  of  thinking  undoubtedly  explains  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Brown  v.  Topeka.  It  also  explains  a 
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number  of  other  important  measures:  Congress'  decision,  for  ex- 
ample, in  passing  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  the  Social 
Security  Act;  or  the  Truman  Administration's  decision  in  recom- 
mending a  European  Recovery  Act  (Marshall  Plan).  Similar 
reasoning  supports  the  judgment  of  those  who  maintain  today 
that  we  must  increase  our  public  investment  in  public  services, 
that  it  is  prudent,  for  example,  to  spend  more  money  for  public 
education  and  less  for  cigarettes,  liquor,  cosmetics,  and  com- 
parable private  desires. 

THE  SPECIAL  ROLE  OF  PRUDENCE 

Prudence,  then,  is  practical  wisdom  or  that  sound  judgment 
which  requires  conscious  and  rational  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.7  The  ends  must  be  proper  ends,  or  else  the  judgment  is  not 

7  For  classical  statements  of  the  concept  of  prudence,  see  Aristotle's  Nicho- 
machean  Ethics,  particularly  Book  VI;  and  St.  Thomas,  Summa  Theologica, 
particularly  I-II,  Q.  21,  A4,  5,  6.  For  several  modern  interpretations  in  this 
classical  tradition,  see  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  Art  and  Prudence:  A  Study  in 
Practical  Philosophy  (New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  1937),  particularly  Ch. 
12;  Yves  R.  Simon,  Philosophy  of  Democratic  Government  (Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1951);  and  such  writings  of  Jacques  Maritain  as 
Man  and  the  State  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951).  The  con- 
cept of  prudence  is  a  prominent  one  in  Edmund  Burke's  political  philosophy. 
See  particularly  Burke's  oft-repeated  argument  that  prudence  requires  that 
public  policy  be  informed  by  principle  and  guided  by  circumstances.  For  a 
recent  edition  of  Burke's  Polities  see  that  by  Ross  Hoffman  and  Paul  Levack 
(New  York,  Knopf,  1949).  For  Kant's  treatment  of  the  concept,  see  par- 
ticularly his  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  his  Critique  of  Judgment,  and  his 
Theory  and  Practice  Concerning  the  Common  Saying:  This  May  Be  True  in 
Theory  But  Does  Not  Apply  to  Practice.  Generous  selections  from  all  three 
may  be  found  in  Carl  J.  Friedrich's  helpful  and  convenient  edition  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Kant:  Immanuel  Kant's  Moral  and  Political  Writings  (New 
York,  Modern  Library,  1949).  As  yet,  the  empirically  oriented  political 
scientists  have  not  discovered  or  decided  to  exploit  the  concept  of  prudence. 
For  example,  I  find  little  or  nothing  on  the  concept  of  prudence  in  the 
otherwise  excellent  collection  of  articles  by  Heinz  Eulau,  Samuel  J.  Elder- 
sveld,  and  Morris  Janowitz,  Political  Behavior:  A  Reader  in  Theory  and  Re- 
search (Glencoe,  The  Free  Press,  1956).  This  book  emphasizes  the  study 
of  the  political  process  in  dynamic  terms,  has  as  its  objective  the  study  of 
political  events,  political  roles,  and  political  goals,  and  is  consciously  theory- 
oriented.  I  would  like  to  stress  here  again  that  I  am  not  at  all  opposed  to 
empirically  oriented  theory  and  do  not  insist  that  the  approach  to  theory  I 
have  endorsed  must  pre-empt  the  field.  But  I  would  urge  empirically  ori- 
ented  theorists    who    eschew    "frankly    moral-normative    and    prescriptive" 
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prudent  but  simply  clever,  narrowly  expedient,  or  basely  prag- 
matic. This  distinction  is  not  easy  or  scientifically  certain,  but  it 
can  be  perceived.  And,  moreover,  the  practical  need  of  such  a 
distinction  can  be  convincingly  argued.  And  again  substantial 
consensus  may  obtain  here.  Thus,  for  example,  there  may  be  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  proposition  that  if  segregation  is  not  a 
proper  end,  then  southern  attempts  by  legal  subterfuge  or  po- 
litical trickery  to  nullify  the  law  of  the  land  on  public  school 
integration  may  be  clever  but  certainly  not  prudent!  This  holds, 
incidentally,  not  only  for  arbitrary  pupil  placement  laws,  but  also 
for  such  devices  as  the  "white  primary,"  "grandfather  clauses," 
"literacy  tests,"  and  gerrymandering— as  these  relate,  for  example, 
to  a  denial  of  the  Negro's  right  to  vote. 

Prudence  requires  the  ability  to  judge  what  is  appropriate  in  a 
specific  situation.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  such  judgment  are 
great  and  vary  directly  with  the  number  of  complexities  involved. 
Yet  most  men  might  agree  that  what  is  appropriate  cannot  be 
determined  unless  one  has  a  reasonably  clear  idea  of  what  values 
ought  to  be  maintained,  what  circumstances  bear  upon  these 
values,  and  what  the  consequences  of  various  alternative  policies 
are.  Many  modern  men  may  be  embarrassed  about  talking  about 
a  worthwhile  life,  but  few  would  deny  the  importance  of  the  con- 
cept and  the  role  it  plays  in  their  lives.  Similarly,  most  men  would 
agree  that  what  is  appropriate  requires  a  grasp  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, an  appreciation  of  relevant  past  history,  and  an 
ability  to  estimate  probable  consequences  in  a  contingent  uni- 
verse. 

The  key  point  here  is  that  prudence  requires  a  wise  and  con- 
political  theory  at  least  to  consider  the  possibility  of  investigating  prudence 
within  the  context  of  their  own  approach.  For  a  similar  neglect  of  prudence 
—again  within  the  framework  of  empirical  theory  and  behavioral  research- 
see  Robert  E.  Lane,  Political  Life  (Glencoe,  The  Free  Press,  1959).  Perhaps 
the  students  of  game  theory  and  the  policy  scientists  may  lead  the  empirical 
political  theorists  to  see  the  importance  of  prudence.  For  a  recent  survey  of 
game  theory  see  R.  Duncan  Luce  and  Howard  Raiffa,  Games  and  Decisions 
(New  York,  Wiley,  1957).  In  addition,  see  Harold  Lasswell  and  Daniel 
Lerner  (eds.),  The  Policy  Sciences  (Stanford,  Stanford  University  Press, 
1951).  See  also  my  article,  "Political  Theory  as  a  Guide  to  Action:  Madison 
and  the  Prudential  Component  in  Politics,"  Social  Science,  Vol.  35  (Janu- 
ary, 1960),  pp.  17-25. 
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scious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The  ends  must  be  kept  in 
mind  as  the  central  goals  of  policy.  Means  will  obviously  vary 
with  circumstances.  The  means,  however,  must  be  relevant,  ade- 
quate, and  defensible.  They  must,  moreover,  be  chosen  with  a 
more  deliberate  awareness  of  their  consequences  in  relation  to 
a  worthwhile  hierarchy  of  human  values.  Prudent  means  must  be 
enlightened  by  virtue;  but  they  must  also  be  sensible  in  view  of 
time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Here  again  there  will  not  be 
universal  agreement  on  what  indeed  is  sensible  in  a  given  con- 
text. Yet  there  may  be  substantial  consensus  that  integration,  for 
example,  may  have  been  desirable  (in  relation  to  the  nation's 
fundamental  values )  as  early  as  1904  ( if  not  1804 )  but  not  prac- 
tically wise  until  1954.  Prudence  here  helps  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  what  ought  to  be  and  what  is.  Firmly  embodied  in 
democratic  theory,  it  serves  to  refute  those  who  charge  liberal 
democracy  either  with  ideological  absolutism  or  dogmatism  or 
with  a  cynical,  ruthless,  amoral  pragmatism. 

If  we  adhere  to  what  we  deem  a  prudent  course  of  action  we 
may,  of  course,  still  be  adversely  criticized.  We  may  be  castigated 
for  failing  to  implement  desired  goals  immediately.  We  may 
also  be  rebuked  for  surrending  to  dominant  opinion.  We  may  be 
accused  either  of  lacking  the  courage  of  our  convictions  or  of 
having  no  convictions.  Such  criticism  should  not,  however,  upset 
the  democratic  theorist's  belief  that  prudential  judgment  must 
be  guided  by  the  question:  what  is  the  best  possible  decision? 
Not  by  the  question:  what  is  the  best  decision  regardless  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstances?  And  not  by  the  question:  what  will 
work  regardless  of  the  good  end  to  be  advanced? 

Moreover,  it  is  an  error  in  judgment  to  confuse  prudence  with 
timidity,  priggishness,  overcautiousness,  weakness,  or  paralysis. 
Prudence,  it  is  true,  involves  deliberation,  awareness  of  conse- 
quences, appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  means  to  ends;  but 
it  requires,  above  all,  the  ability  to  act  in  a  real  world  to  meet 
real  problems,  and  the  strength  to  decide  in  a  morally  ambiguous 
world  where  there  are  only  proximate  solutions  to  insoluble  prob- 
lems. There  are  innumerable  instances  of  such  bold  action  as 
prudent  action.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  prophetic  boldness 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  1787.  It  is,  of  course,  more  difficult 
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to  identify  with  great  confidence  what  constitutes  bold  but  pru- 
dent action  in  connection  with  more  current  problems,  for  ex- 
ample, integration  in  the  public  schools.  Here  reasonable  men 
may  now  differ.  However,  there  is  a  rather  overwhelming  con- 
sensus in  the  nation  as  a  whole  that  integration  should  proceed 
"with  all  deliberate  speed"  rather  than  "with  instant  speed."  The 
prudent  man  will  accept  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  formula. 
But  he  cannot  retreat  in  the  face  of  forceful  resistance  to  law. 
And  he  must  recognize  that  the  courage  to  act  boldly  to  advance 
rightful  ends  is  often  the  courage  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity. 
Such  a  golden  opportunity,  such  bold  and  prophetic  action— our 
grandchildren  may  tell  us— was  the  Supreme  Court's  1954  de- 
cision. 

Although  the  golden  opportunity  is  not  easy  to  identify,  it  is 
not  too  difficult  to  grasp  the  prudential  maxims  that  provide  a 
rough  kind  of  guidance.8  This  guidance,  we  should  thoroughly 
understand,  is  not  specific  and  it  does  not  automatically  solve 
concrete  problems.  Such  guidance  provides  only  a  prudential 
climate  of  opinion  within  which  decisions  may  be  more  sensibly 
reached.  At  a  crude  and  elementary  level,  Aesop  illustrates  the 
prudential  maxims  inherent  in  our  folk  wisdom.  "Beware  lest  you 
lose  the  substance  by  grasping  the  shadow."  "Destroy  the  seed 
of  evil,  or  it  will  grow  up  to  your  ruin."  "Better  one  safe  way  than 
a  hundred  which  you  cannot  reckon."  "A  little  thing  in  hand  is 
worth  more  than  a  great  thing  in  prospect."  "Little  by  little  does 
the  trick."  "Please  all,  and  you  will  please  none."  "Do  not  count 
your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched."  "It  is  easy  to  propose 
impossible  remedies." 

Of  course,  these  prudential  maxims  are  themselves  no  substi- 
tute for  sound  judgment.  We  may  know  the  maxim  but  be  un- 
able, for  example,  to  distinguish  between  shadow  and  substance, 
to  recognize  the  seed  of  evil,  to  know  a  safe  way,  to  identify  an 
impossible  remedy,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  often  two  contradictory 
maxims  may  seem  applicable  in  the  same  given  situation.  None- 
theless, at  least  these  maxims  create  a  prudential  outlook  which 

8  See  also  Dorothy  Fosdick's  use  of  prudential  maxims  in  her  book,  Com- 
mon Sense  and  World  Affairs  ( New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc., 
1955). 
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emphasizes  the  need  for  deliberation,  foresight,  awareness  of 
ends,  and  realism  as  to  means.  If  we  cannot  see  the  seed  of  evil  in 
segregation  in  the  South  and  elsewhere,  at  least  we  may  see  it  in 
South  Africa.  Moreover,  a  moderate  but  effective  civil  rights  bill 
today,  restricted  essentially  to  voting  rights,  may  substantively 
advance  the  cause  of  Negro  freedom  and  integrity  better  than 
the  shadowy  promise  of  a  truly  effective  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  a  generation  from  now.  And  one  may  advance  this 
argument  while  believing  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  will 
not  overwhelmingly  increase  the  number  of  Negro  voters  in  the 
South  and  also  that  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  is 
both  desirable  and  feasible  in  the  next  decade. 

Prudence  is  not  a  science  because  it  does  not  deal  with  the  cer- 
tain, the  invariable,  the  necessary.  The  prudent  man  cannot  pre- 
dict scientifically.  No  one,  for  example,  can  be  absolutely  certain 
what  the  outcome  of  public  school  integration  will  be,  any  more 
than  he  can  be  certain  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  nuclear  retali- 
ation in  the  face  of  aggression,  or  be  sure  of  the  success  of  the 
Western  Alliance,  or  be  confident  of  the  immortality  of  Democ- 
racy itself.  The  prudent  man  cannot  tell  you  what  is  the  unfailing 
source  of  action.  He  cannot  stipulate  the  absolute  correctness  of 
his  decision.  If  he  assumes  that  he  can,  then  he  is— prima  facie— 
imprudent.  The  prudent  man  is  ever  conscious  that  he  lives  and 
makes  decisions  in  a  contingent,  complex,  and  constantiy  chang- 
ing universe.  Today,  our  primary  foreign  foe  is  the  Soviet  Union; 
tomorrow  it  may  be  Communist  China.  In  1961,  Castro  was  a 
thorn  in  our  side;  by  1971  he  may  be  a  memory.  The  prudent 
man  is  painfully  aware,  moreover,  that  he  does  not  have  scientific 
command  of  all  the  political  variables  in  this  universe.  It  is  im- 
possible, for  example,  to  have  a  scientific  mastery  of  the  spirit, 
logic,  and  drive  of  French  "grandeur,"  Arab  nationalism,  Ger- 
man unity,  Soviet  bumptiousness,  or  Chinese  aggressiveness.  We 
know  a  great  deal  about  each  but  not  everything.  The  prudent 
man  is  thus  painfully  conscious  that  his  judgments— with  regard 
to  civil  rights,  foreign  aid,  disarmament— are  not  eternal,  but  are 
relevant  only  to  the  particular  situation  that  called  them  forth; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  need  to  be  reappraised  continuously  in 
the  light  of  circumstances.  Mind,  the  fundamental  ethical  prem- 
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ises  of  a  democratic  theory  may  remain  constant;  so  may  the 
fundamental  empirical  generalizations;  but  judgments  with  re- 
gard to  specific  policies  must  of  necessity  vary. 

In  spite  of  its  uncertainties,  the  prudent  man  may  still  feel  that 
a  prudent  political  theory  is  a  better  guide  for  democratic  men 
and  nations  in  the  preservation  of  worthy  values  than  utopianism, 
muddling  through,  a  philosophy  of  massive  resistance  to  change, 
or  a  primitive  hedonism.  The  prudent  man  knows  that  we  cannot 
wisely  rely  upon  allegedly  perfect  guidance,  that  we  cannot 
naively  assume  that  all  will  come  out  well  in  the  end,  that  we 
cannot  blindly  surrender  to  the  dominant  powers  that  be,  that 
we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  moral  dilemmas  of  modern  man. 
Above  all,  he  knows  that  prudence  is  superior  to  hot-headed  rash- 
ness or  to  paralyzing  indecision,  to  truth  based  on  no  power  or  to 
power  based  on  no  truth.  He  recognizes  that  as  it  is  important  to 
speak  truth  to  power,  and  power  to  truth,  his  task  is  not  complete 
until  he  speaks  prudence  to  both  truth  and  power.  Today,  pre- 
ventive warfare  or  disarmament  based  on  trust  alone  seems 
equally  imprudent.  The  attempt  to  export  American  democracy 
appears  to  be  just  as  imprudent  as  the  failure  to  act  on  behalf 
of  America's  legitimate  values  and  interests  in  the  world. 

CONCLUSION 

A  prudent  political  theory  thus  attempts  to  harmonize  the 
values  relevant  to  the  good  political  life  and  the  empirical  reali- 
ties which  inevitably  affect  our  striving  to  fulfill  these  values. 
Such  a  theory  thus  modestly  attempts  to  guide  man  sanely  in  a 
disturbed  world. 

The  political  theory  that  explicitly  recognizes  the  normative, 
empirical,  and  prudential  components  of  politics  and  attempts  to 
relate  them  harmoniously  may  thus  help  to  make  theory  central 
to  the  discipline  of  political  science.  So  conceived,  political  theory 
is  relevant  to  all  fields— whether  American  Government,  Inter- 
national Relations,  Public  Administration,  or  the  like— in  which 
the  political  scientist  is  concerned  with  ethics,  power,  and  pru- 
dence, or  with  philosophy,  science,  and  statesmanship,  or  with 
values,  empirical  generalizations,  and  public  policy.  The  atten- 
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tion  to  prudence  in  this  chapter  is  justified  if  it  enables  us  to  see 
how  this  classical  concept  provides  a  bridge  between  what  ought 
to  be  and  what  is,  and  if  it  requires  us  to  focus  on  fundamental 
political  problems  as  they  are  currently  illustrated  in  public 
policy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

But  what  are  the  worthy  values  which  ought  to  guide  the 
strivings  of  man  and  the  functioning  of  the  political  community? 
And  how  are  these  values  related  to  the  operative-ideals  of  Amer- 
ican democracy?  On  what  grounds  can  the  ends  of  man  and  the 
purposes  that  ought  to  be  served  by  the  political  community  be 
defended?  Is  there,  perhaps,  a  primary  ethical  judgment  in  mod- 
ern democratic  theory,  one  that  is  most  fundamental,  most  basic, 
most  inclusive  in  the  wise  man's  hierarchy  of  values?  To  what 
extent  does  such  a  value  judgment  spur  or  limit  man's  efforts  in 
society?  Who  is  best  equipped  to  advance  this  judgment  and 
why?  These  are  some  of  the  key  questions  concerning  the  good 
life  which  will  be  probed  in  this  chapter.  Subsequent  chapters 
will  carry  the  projection  of  values  even  further  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  more  strictly  political  community. 

A  CASE  FOR  HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

Let  us  face  it!  Modern  man  is  deeply  embarrassed  about  ex- 
ploring, identifying,  projecting,  or  justifying  the  values  that  ought 
to  guide  him.  The  enlightened  social  scientist,  for  example,  cer- 
tainly appreciates  the  central  significance  of  values  and  he  is  not 
afraid  to  study  the  values  that  men  actually  believe  in  and  em- 
ploy. But  he  is  often  leery  about  proposing  the  values  that  men 
ought  to  believe.  This,  he  often  feels,  is  not  his  job  as  a  social 
scientist,  although  it  may  be  his  business  as  a  human  being.  What 
we  ought  to  believe  is  a  matter  that  the  social  scientist  usually 
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prefers  to  leave  to  those  whose  primary  business  is  moral  study  or 
exhortation:  ministers,  college  presidents,  newspaper  editors,  poli- 
ticians, and  other  assorted  keepers  of  the  public  conscience. 

This  position,  however  understandable,  the  democratic  political 
theorist  must  find  unsatisfactory.  For  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
escape  his  responsibility  to  examine  critically  and  thoughtfully 
endorse  the  values  by  which  human  beings  ought  to  live.  Prudent 
guidance  is  impossible  except  in  terms  of  fulfillment  of  con- 
sciously conceived  values.  Consequently,  one  essential  and  un- 
avoidable task  of  the  political  theorist  is  the  exploration,  identifi- 
cation, projection,  and  justification  of  the  worthy  goals,  purposes, 
and  ends  of  man  and  community. 

This  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  There  are  many  worthwhile  values. 
They  are  not  necessarily  in  harmony.  Their  precise  meaning  and 
concrete  application  are  subjects  of  controversy.  Here  we  must 
bemoan  the  pitfalls  awaiting  the  unwary,  the  disenchantment 
lying  in  store  for  the  naive,  and  the  disappointments  facing  the 
brave  as  they  hazard  a  journey  into  the  realm  of  normative  theory. 
Here  is  a  realm  of  temptation  and  despair:  the  temptation  of 
dogmatic  finality;  the  despair  of  corrosive  nihilism.  It  is  a  realm 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  unworldly  hedgehogs  and  worldly 
foxes.  Here  the  "hedgeoxe"  is  challenged  to  discover  an  elastic 
unity-amidst-diversity.1 

I  grant  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  one  normative  theory  as  ethically  right  and  scientifically 
true.  Yet  are  we  not  under  an  obligation  in  the  practical  world 
in  which  men  live,  think,  and  act  to  examine  critically  and  radi- 
cally that  normative  theory  which,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
should  and  can  guide  men  in  living  their  lives?  Is  the  democratic 
theorist  to  leave  questions  of  value  to  theologians,  philosophers, 
educators,  publicists,  and  statesmen?  Does  he  refuse  critically  to 
probe  their  evaluations?  If  we  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  truly  critical  and  radical  examination  of  normative  theory  be- 
cause it  is  a  metaphysical  bog  in  which  the  modern  scientist  will 
be  trapped,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  being  left  blind,  lost,  captive 
in  a  world  which  pragmatically  calls  for  vision,  direction,  and 

1  See  Isaiah  Berlin,  The  Hedgehog  and  the  Fox  ( New  York,  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1953). 
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choice?  If  we  refuse,  are  we  not  unwitting  captives  of  a  dominant 
normative  system?  May  we  not  be  allowing  uncritical  if  forceful 
normative  propaganda  to  prevail  over  analysis  that  attempts  to 
get  to  the  root  of  what  matters  and  to  explore  the  development 
of  root  into  bloom?  Is  not  normative  silence  and  inactivity,  in 
part  at  least,  a  significant  confession  that  might  indeed  makes 
right?  2 

Granting,  then,  the  difficulties,  temptations,  and  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  articulation  of  normative  theory,  the  democratic 
theorist  may  still  argue  that  a  second  orienting  concept  of  a 
worthwhile  political  theory  is  a  primary  ethical  commitment  to 
individual  realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good.3 
To  make  this  commitment  is  to  attempt  the  difficult  job  of  balanc- 
ing individual  and  societal  values.  The  fulfillment  of  each  indi- 
vidual's unique,  good,  and  creative  potentiality  must  be  balanced 
against  the  welfare  of  the  community.  However,  if  accepted,  this 
primary  value  judgment  illuminates  a  desirable  goal  for  man's 
strivings.  If  accepted,  it  clarifies  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  political 
community.  It  may,  moreover,  serve  as  a  touchstone  by  which 
other  values  may  be  appraised  and  by  which  the  means  for 
achieving  realization  may  be  evaluated.4  In  exploring  the  meaning 

2  This  view  I  share,  by  and  large,  with  Sir  Ernest  Barker,  Principles  of 
Social  and  Political  Theory  (Oxford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1951);  J.  Ro- 
land Pennock,  Liberal  Democracy:  Its  Merits  and  Prospects  (New  York, 
Rinehart,  1950);  Yves  R.  Simon,  Philosophy  of  Democratic  Government 
(Chicago,  Chicago  University  Press,  1951);  and  William  Riker,  Democracy 
in  the  United  States  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1953).  See  also  Edward  S. 
Corwin's  thesis  in  "The  Democratic  Dogma  and  the  Future  of  Political 
Science,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  23  (August,  1929),  pp. 
591-592. 

3  Riker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-28,  emphasizes  individual  "self-respect."  Simon, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  36-71,  stresses  the  "common  good."  Although  there  may  be— 
and  indeed  often  is— a  conflict  between  individual  realization  and  the  com- 
mon good,  I  would  insist  that  both  must  be  included  in  the  primary  value 
judgment  of  democratic  theory.  Hereinafter,  therefore,  my  references  to  indi- 
vidual realization  as  an  "ought"  will  assume  that  such  realization  can  be 
compatible  with  the  common  good.  Consequently,  when  I  use  the  shorthand 
description  of  this  value  judgment  it  will  be  understood  that  the  common 
good  is  involved. 

4  Although  I  do  not  treat  these  corollary  values  fully  in  this  chapter,  their 
identity  is  no  mystery.  These  values  are  liberty,  equality  of  consideration, 
fraternal  spirit,  and  justice.  Although  these  values  may  conflict  with  each 
other,  it  is  clear  that  self-realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common 
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and  consequences  of  this  ethical  judgment  we  begin  to  see  more 
clearly  that  a  worthwhile  political  theory  is  a  democratic  political 
theory  because  democracy  alone  can  best  advance  the  central 
value  of  individual  realization  within  the  framework  of  the  com- 
mon good.5  Not  perfectly!  Not  always!  But  more  feasibly  than 
other  political  systems  in  the  modern  world! 

But  what  does  this  ethical  judgment  really  mean?  And  what, 
for  example,  is  its  relationship  to  such  traditional  democratic 
values  as  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  or  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  or  to  the  objectives  of  government  set 
forth  in  the  Preamble  to  the  U.S.  Constitution?  Briefly,  this 
ethical  judgment  expresses  civilized  man's  dominant  and  wise 
conviction  that  life  ought  to  be,  normally  is,  and  can  be  preferable 
to  death,  liberty  to  slavery,  love  to  hate,  fulfillment  to  frustration, 
development  to  stagnation,  creativity  to  destruction,  integration 
to  disintegration,  peace  to  war.  Now,  in  this  age  of  conceptual 
double  talk,  the  contrasts  above  may  not  helpfully  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  judgment.  Yet,  admitting  the  difficulties  of  pre- 
cisely defining  and  operationally  verifying  such  general  concepts 
and  noting,  too,  the  communist  attempt  to  appropriate  and  re- 
define the  glittering  normative  generalities  of  Western  democracy, 
we  may  still  maintain  that  worthwhile  values  can  be  understood, 
illustrated,  and  employed.6  Intelligible  discourse  and  operational 
verification  are  possible.  This  does  not  assume  that  such  values 
are  absolute  truths  laid  up  in  heaven  from  which  we  can  geo- 
metrically deduce  the  guiding  principles  which  decide  concrete 
problems.  It  does  assume  that  for  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  worthwhile  values  are  drawn  from  the  tested  insights 
of  our  basic  Judaic-Christian  religious  heritage,  the  enduring 

good  is  impossible  without  them.  Although  these  corollaries  are  not  treated 
systematically  even  in  later  chapters  of  this  book,  their  strategic  relationship 
to  this  and  other  concepts  is,  I  believe,  made  clear. 

5  By  democracy  I  mean,  briefly,  that  the  bulk  of  the  citizenry  may  share 
and  participate,  by  means  of  a  representative  system,  in  influencing  public 
policy;  and  that  all  must  enjoy  certain  individual  and  group  rights  which 
are  essential  not  only  to  political  self-government  but  to  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  their  religious,  intellectual,  artistic,  scientific,  and  social  potentialities. 
My  fuller  understanding  of  democracy  emerges  in  the  book  as  a  whole. 

6  See  Herbert  J.  Muller,  The  Uses  of  the  Past  (New  York,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1952). 
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propositions  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  law,  and  the  pre- 
scriptive constitutional  principles  of  free  government  in  the 
West.7  Moreover,  these  values  are  reflected  in  the  ethical  commit- 
ments of  representatives  of  the  major  influential  traditions  of  the 
Western  world.8  They  are  not  only  reflected  and  defended  in  the 
writings  of  some  political  theorists  but  are  embodied  in  the 
"operative-ideals"  of  liberal  democracy.9  To  say  all  this— I  hasten 
to  add— does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  has  a  monopoly  on 
worthwhile  values.  Nor  do  I  argue  that  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  West  exhaust  the  religious,  philosophic,  legal,  and  political 
capital  of  mankind! 

Individual  realization  means  the  fulfillment  of  man's  potentiali- 
ties in  life.  It  therefore  requires  life,  the  possession  of  all  of  man's 
natural  faculties  (such  as  eyes,  tongue,  hands),  and  freedom  to 

7  On  the  relevance  of  the  Judaic-Christian  tradition  to  democracy  see,  for 
example,  John  H.  Hallowell,  Main  Currents  in  Modern  Political  Thought 
(New  York,  Holt,  1950),  particularly  Chapter  1;  and  Will  Herberg,  Judaism 
and  Modern  Man  (1951)  (New  York,  Meridian  Books,  1959).  On  Greek 
thought,  see  Werner  Jaeger,  Paideia:  The  Ideals  of  Greek  Culture,  3  vols. 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1939-1944).  With  regard  to  the  natural 
law  tradition  see,  for  example,  R.  W.  Carlyle  and  A.  J.  Carlyle  in  their  six- 
volume  study,  A  History  of  Medieval  Political  Theory  in  the  West  (Edin- 
burg  and  London,  William  Blackwood,  1903-1936);  and  Edward  S.  Corwin, 
The  "Higher  Law"  Background  of  American  Constitutional  Law  ( 1928-29 ) 
(Ithaca,  Cornell  University  Press,  1955).  See  also  Frederick  Watkins,  The 
Political  Tradition  of  the  West  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1948). 

8  Compare,  for  example,  my  primary  ethical  judgment  with  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Kant:  "All  the  capacities  implanted  in  a  creature  by  nature  are 
destined  to  unfold  themselves  completely  and  conformingly  to  their  end  in 
the  course  of  time."  And:  ".  .  .  The  purpose  of  nature  was  not  so  much 
that  he  [man]  should  have  an  agreeable  life,  but  that  he  should  carry  forward 
his  own  self-culture  until  he  made  himself  worthy  of  life  and  well-being." 
See  Kant's  essay,  "The  Natural  Principle  of  the  Political  Order  Considered 
in  Connection  with  the  Idea  of  a  Universal  Cosmo-Political  Plistory,"  in 
W.  Hastie  (ed.),  Kant's  Principles  of  Politics,  particularly  pp.  5,  9,  21.  The 
same  essay,  differently  titled  and  somewhat  differently  translated,  may  be 
found  in  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  The  Philosophy  of  Kant  (New  York,  Modern 
Library,  1949),  pp.  116-131.  (2)  John  S.  Mill:  The  quotation  that  Mill 
selected  to  identify  his  central  position  in  On  Liberty  stressed  "the  abso- 
lute and  essential  importance  of  human  development  in  its  richest  diver- 
sity." (3)  Ernest  Barker:  ".  .  .  The  development  of  the  capacities  of  per- 
sonality, in  its  members,  is  the  ultimate  purpose  served  by  the  state  and  the 
final  political  value."  Op.  cit.,  p.  136. 

9  See,  for  example,  A.  D.  Lindsay,  The  Modern  Democratic  State  ( Lon- 
don, Oxford  University  Press,  1943). 
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use  and  opportunity  to  develop  these  faculties.  Such  realization 
—this  value  judgment  stipulates— must  be  for  good  and  creative 
purposes.  It  must,  moreover,  be  compatible  with  the  common 
good.  By  good  I  mean  that  which  nurtures,  preserves,  sustains, 
encourages,  and  advances  human  life.  This  is  why  education,  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  the  arts  are  commonly  held  to  be  good. 
By  the  common  good  I  mean  that  nurture  of  individual  life  which 
respects  our  common  humanity,  our  mutuality  of  interest,  our 
interdependence,  our  joint  responsibility  to  and  benefits  from  a 
fellowship  which  attempts  to  harmonize  the  rights  and  duties  of 
each  and  all.  Now,  of  course,  the  meaning  of  good,  common  good 
—or  of  fulfillment,  potentiality,  creativity— may  still  be  open  to  dis- 
pute; but  our  prescriptive  judgment  of  these  words,  as  they  are 
translated  into  democracy's  operative-ideals,  is  a  fact  of  history 
which  we  must  recognize.  Certainly  opportunity  for  a  child  to 
obtain  an  education  is  good.  Certainly  laws  prohibiting  murder 
and  theft,  demanding  due  process  of  law,  providing  for  quaran- 
tine against  contagious  disease  are  good.  Certainly  efforts  to  en- 
able the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear  are  good. 
Certainly,  the  exploration  of  the  truth  of  the  atom  or  of  outer 
space  is  good.  Certainly,  a  beautiful  symphony,  building,  or 
painting  is  good.  These  activities  are  not  only  good  but  creative. 
They  illustrate  man's  use  of  his  talents  to  enrich  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  In  each  instance,  too,  the  common  good  is  in- 
volved. The  education  of  the  individual  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  educated  individual's  enrichment  of  society.  The  law  against 
murder  or  requiring  due  process  of  law  protects  not  only  an  inno- 
cent man  against  violent  death  or  unjust  procedures— as  the  case 
may  be— but  all  innocent  men.  In  brief,  the  atmosphere  of  com- 
munal responsibility  is  indispensable  to  individual  life,  freedom, 
and  creative  development. 

It  would  be  naive  indeed  to  assume  that  the  identity  of  indi- 
vidual realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good  is 
quite  as  simple  as  this.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  define  more  precisely 
and  to  verify  operationally  the  more  specific  meaning  of  this 
value  judgment  and  its  corollaries.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  identify 
the  meaning  of  individual  realization  as  illustrated,  for  example, 
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by  the  following  operative-ideals:  freedom  to  worship  a  God  of 
one's  own  choice,  to  criticize  the  political  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tion, to  vote  for  an  opposition  political  party  to  replace  the  gov- 
erning party;  protection  against  arbitrary  search  and  seizure, 
indefinite  imprisonment  without  knowledge  of  the  charges  against 
one,  self-incrimination,  or  cruel  and  unusual  punishment;  oppor- 
tunity of  a  child  to  receive  an  education  at  public  expense,  of  a 
worker  to  obtain  a  job  at  decent  hours  and  rates  of  pay,  or  assist- 
ance during  periods  of  unemployment,  of  a  young  man  to  pursue 
a  career  of  his  own  choice,  of  young  people  to  marry  and  raise 
a  family;  private  and  public  efforts  to  encourage  agriculture  as 
well  as  labor  and  industry,  science  as  well  as  art,  music  as  well 
as  sport;  safety  against  polluted  air,  adulterated  foods,  or  counter- 
feit currency,  etc.  Our  literature— books,  plays,  poems,  as  well  as 
our  more  strictly  political  literature— has  often  eloquently  illus- 
trated the  specific  meaning  of  these  operative-ideals  in  concrete 
cases. 

Of  course,  our  values  of  respect  for  life,  of  liberty,  of  equality 
of  consideration— as  they  support  and  demand  the  commitment  to 
individual  realization— are  ideals  that  we  can  never  expect  fully 
to  honor  and  achieve  on  earth,  any  more  than  we  can  expect,  for 
example,  to  eliminate  forever  murder,  the  "third  degree,"  or  other 
violations  of  human  freedom.  Yet  these  values  are  operative,  if 
not  fully  operative.  They  are  real.  They  can  work.  They  are 
partially  within  the  reach  of  man  in  a  civilized  and  constitutional 
society.  They  can  be  advanced.  And  to  deny  that  they  can  be 
identified  or  that  we  need  them  is  to  turn  away  from  political 
reality! 

Of  course,  it  is  still  no  easy  task  to  defend  the  soundness  of 
individual  realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good. 
To  many  political  theorists  any  value  judgment  which  claims  to 
combine  goodness,  truth,  and  necessity  might  be  compared  to 
"Humpty  Dumpty."  David  Hume,  they  might  argue,  might  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  who  pushed  "Humpty  Dumpty"  off  the 
wall.10  Kant,   Hegel,   and   Marx— they  might  further  note— are 

10  See  Hume's  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ( 1739 )  ( New  York,  Button, 
1911). 
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among  the  men  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  put  "Humpty 
Dumpty"  together  again.11  However,  the  critical  democratic 
theorist  is  required  to  ask  if  this  value  judgment  of  modern  demo- 
cratic theory  is  really  quite  another  old-fashioned  "Humpty 
Dumpty"?  Do  not  the  facts  of  man's  uniqueness  and  potentiality, 
plus  the  recognition  that  potentiality  is  unknown  until  expressed, 
provide  a  sound,  if  somewhat  primitive,  basis  for  a  reconstructed 
democratic  theory?  May  not  such  a  theory,  moreover,  avoid  both 
absolutist  claims  and  relativistic  fears?  Finally,  may  not  such  a 
theory  be  democratic  without  abandoning  the  commitment  to 
excellence? 

I  believe  that  we  can  make  a  case  on  behalf  of  the  normative 
desirability,  scientific  reality,  and  prudential  wisdom  of  such  a 
modern  democratic  theory.  We  can  make  such  a  case  even  though 
we  concede,  in  part,  the  validity  of  Hume's  analysis:  concede, 
specifically,  that  a  "should"  proposition  does  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate what  "is"  and  "must  be";  and  that  what  "is"  is  not  necessarily 
what  "ought  to  be."  A  more  modest  case  for  modern  democratic 
theory,  however,  does  not  leave  us  completely  in  the  hands  of 
those  relativists  who  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  defend  the 
superiority  of  any  given  political  theory.  This  case,  however,  does 
reject  the  belief  that  certain  propositions  are  not  only  ethically 
right,  empirically  true,  and  logically  necessary,  but  also  phys- 
ically compelling.  "Humpty  Dumpty"  can  be  put  together;  not 
as  THE  TRUTH  which  ethically  good,  scientifically  experienced, 
and  logically  trained  men  MUST  accept;  but  as  an  ethically  de- 
fensible, scientifically  accurate,  and  logically  possible  theory 
capable  of  guiding  us  in  the  modern  world. 

Clarification  of  the  several  meanings  of  the  word  "sound"  may 
help  further  to  illuminate  the  ground  on  which  this  ethical  com- 
mitment may  be  defended.  For  example,  is  this  value  judgment 
ethically  right  or  good?  Empirically  true  or  correct?  Logically 
possible,  coherent,  consistent,  valid?  Intuitively  self-evident? 
Empirically  compelling— required  by  an  imperious  law  beyond 
our  will  or  power  to  deny?  Eternal— existing  forever  in  the  minds 
and  actions  of  men  or  of  the  universe,  or  outside  the  minds  and 

II  See  the  treatment  of  these  four  men  in  George  Sabine,  A  History  of 
Political  Tlieory  (New  York,  Holt,  1937). 
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actions  of  men?  Universal— actually  characteristic  of  all  men 
everywhere?  Immutable— not  subject  to  change  now  or  ever? 

This  judgment  is  ethically  good  for  those  who  hold  that  life, 
liberty,  love,  fulfillment,  creativity,  integration,  and  peace  are 
good.  This  argument  is  inevitably  tautological.  In  this  sense  it  is 
logically  possible.  But  is  not,  we  must  appreciate,  the  only  logical 
possibility.  Logically,  one  is  not  restricted  to  a  belief  in  the  de- 
sirability of  the  freest  and  fullest  realization,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  common  good,  of  each  and  every  individual's  unique, 
good,  creative  potentiality.  Logically,  one  is  not  reduced  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  all  men  should  seek  for  them- 
selves and  for  all  others  the  freest  and  fullest  practicable  realiza- 
tion of  the  best  in  themselves  and  in  others  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Logically,  one  could  accept  as  preferable  ethical  premises 
the  belief  in  death,  slavery,  hate,  frustration,  destruction,  dis- 
integration, and  war.  Theoretically,  such  ethical  premises— how- 
ever much  they  affront  our  moral  sanity— are  possible.  Similarly, 
elitism  (which  is  dedicated  to  the  realization  of  a  national,  racial, 
biological,  religious,  or  natural  group  of  individuals)  is  another 
ethical  and  logical  possibility.  And  so  on!  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
my  ethical  judgment  is  not  morally  necessary  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  required  by  an  imperious  moral  law  beyond  our  power  to  deny. 
To  concede  this,  however,  is  not  to  concede  that  this  judgment  is 
ethically  indefensible.  A  reasoned  ethical  case  on  its  behalf  can 
be  made.  This  case  rests  ultimately  on  our  commitment  to  the 
goodness  of  life,  the  integrity  of  man,  and  opportunity  for  cre- 
ative development  for  each  and  all. 

Our  primary  value  judgment  is  thus  ultimately  a  faith;  but  it 
is  a  reasoned  faith  that  can  be  supported  by  logical  and  ethical 
analysis.12  Logically  speaking,  it  can  be  postulated.  "Good"  logic 
does  not  forbid  it.  It  is  not  absurd.  It  is  not  self-contradictory.  It 
cannot  be  logically  disproved  on  the  basis  of  logical  premises 
which  are  themselves  unassailable.  Logically,  of  course,  it  does 
not  pre-empt  the  field.  Other  judgments  are  also  logically  pos- 
sible. But  our  value  judgment  is  not  an  arbitrary  whim,  a  quix- 
otic, solipsistic  reflection,  a  chimera  of  a  diseased,  distorted,  or 

12  Reliance  on  a  reasoned  faith  is  characteristic  not  only  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  but  also  of  Immanuel  Kant,  and  of  John  Dewey! 
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naive  imagination.  It  is  not  an  imposed  cultural  idea.  It  is  not 
inevitably  impressed  upon  us  by  our  social  environment.  We  do 
have  an  ability  to  reject  or  alter  what  may  be  called  the  dominant 
ideology  of  a  power  system.  This  judgment  has  roots  in  our  com- 
mon humanity.  It  is  not  an  unsupported  dogmatic  postulate.  It  is, 
in  one  sense,  as  necessary  as  man's  rational  and  ethical  nature. 
Such  necessity  is,  I  concede,  an  ethical  necessity,  which  operates 
genuinely  only  for  those  who  must— in  the  interest  of  mental 
health— order  the  world  around  such  concepts  as  good  and  bad, 
right  and  wrong,  and  establish  an  equitable  hierarchy  of  values; 
much  as  men  must— if  they  are  to  retain  their  sanity— organize 
sense  data  around  the  categories  of  time,  space,  substance,  con- 
tiguity, and  causality.  Obviously,  not  all  moral  ordering  leads 
inescapably  to  the  commitment  to  individual  realization  within 
the  framework  of  the  common  good.  Yet  the  historical  strength 
of  this  commitment  in  the  Western  world  is  some  indication  of  its 
ethical  appeal.  However,  in  the  absence  of  an  absolute  ethical 
standard  known  absolutely  by  man,  no  one  can  claim  that  this 
commitment  is  ethically  right  or  good  beyond  dispute.  To  say 
this,  however,  is  not  to  foreclose  the  very  convincing  arguments 
that  can  be  made  on  its  behalf. 

After  critical  analysis,  it  becomes  clear  that  this  commitment 
is  a  judgment  which  calls  for  certain  beliefs  and  actions  in  the 
real  world.  The  judgment  itself  derives  from  man's  moral  capacity 
and  is  thus  grounded  in  an  undeniable  moral  realm  of  being,  a 
realm  related  to  but  different  from  the  realm  of  sense  experience, 
a  realm  not  completely  subject  to  empirical  methods  of  proof  or 
disproof.  We  cannot  touch,  smell,  hear,  see,  or  taste  the  "ought- 
ness"  of  an  ethical  judgment,  as  this  demands  respect  for  every 
human  being,  freedom  and  opportunity  for  creative  endeavor, 
and  true  fellowship.  The  judgment  does,  however,  call  for  certain 
beliefs  and  actions  in  the  real  world  and  these  can— in  however 
limited  a  fashion— be  examined  empirically  in  terms  of  their 
empirical  possibility  and  feasibility.  People  may  in  fact  believe 
in  or  not  believe  in,  act  upon  or  not  act  upon,  this  ethical 
commitment  and  its  corollaries.  The  beliefs  and  actions  called  for 
may  be,  in  fact,  physically  possible  or  impossible,  feasible  or  un- 
feasible, humanly  satisfying  or  dissatisfying,  relevant  or  irrelevant 
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to  man's  needs.  They  may  be  compatible  or  incompatible  with 
man's  biological  nature  and  his  historical  development.  This 
empirical  examination  does  not  prove  or  disprove  the  "ought- 
ness"  of  the  judgment  but  it  does  indicate  the  empirical  grounds 
upon  which  the  beliefs  and  actions  called  for  by  the  judgment 
may  be  defended  in  terms  of  their  functioning  in  the  real  world 
to  advance  psychic  health  or  illness,  political  order  or  chaos, 
artistic  creativity  or  sterility,  etc.  Our  primary  ethical  judgment  is 
not  then  of  the  order:  "All  men  ought  to  have  babies";  or  "all 
women  ought  to  mount  brooms  and  fly  to  the  moon." 

At  first  glance,  however,  the  relevant  empirical  arguments  may 
not  seem  strongly  to  support  this  judgment.  As  we  have  already 
noted,  the  "oughtness"  of  the  judgment  cannot  by  empirical 
means  be  proven  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect.  The  value 
judgment  is  not  a  compelling  empirical  law  of  mankind  com- 
parable to  the  law  of  gravitation.  No  one  is  compelled  by  an 
irresistible  physical  force  to  respect  another  man's  life,  conscience, 
property,  or  to  take  heed  of  mutual  concerns,  common  agree- 
ments, and  individual  indebtedness  to  the  society  that  sustains 
individual  growth  and  provides  common  benefits.  There  can, 
moreover,  be  no  a  priori  proof  of  its  eternal  endurance  even  as  a 
belief  in  the  minds  of  a  few.  At  least  science  cannot  predict  with 
absolute  certainty  that  this  judgment  will  exist  forever  in  the 
minds  and  actions  of  men.  Similarly,  there  can  be  no  a  priori 
proof  of  its  operational  immutability.  Furthermore,  the  judgment 
is  not  universal  in  the  sense  that  all  now  believe  in  it  or  abide  by 
it.  Finally,  the  judgment  is  not  intuitively  self-evident.13  In  brief, 
then,  the  primary  value  judgment  of  democratic  theory  is  not 
absolute,  universal,  immutable,  and  eternal.  It  can  be  violated— 
God  knows!  Some  may  not  believe  in  it.  We  can't  be  positively 
sure  that  men  will  always  continue  to  believe  in  it.  Its  applica- 
tions may  change  with  changing  circumstances. 

13  For  a  recent  treatment  of  these  points,  see  Arnold  Brecht,  Political 
Theory  (Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1959).  For  Leo  Strauss's 
criticism  of  Max  Weber's  famous  distinction  between  fact  and  value,  see 
Strauss'  Natural  Right  and  History  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1953),  Chapter  III.  For  F.  S.  C.  Northrop's  efforts  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem of  scientifically  verified  normative  theory,  see  his  The  Logic  of  the 
Sciences  and  the  Humanities  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1947),  particularly 
Chapter  XXI. 
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To  some  these  conclusions  about  the  "soundness"  of  the  com- 
mitment to  individual  realization  may  severely  limit  the  grounds 
on  which  it  may  be  defended.  Others,  however,  will  appreciate 
that  indefensible  arguments  will  do  the  cause  of  democratic 
theory  little  good.  However,  the  remaining  grounds  of  defense 
may  indicate  the  strong  and  convincing  case  that  can  be  made 
on  behalf  of  this  judgment.  We  can  have  a  reasoned  belief  that 
sane  living  and  the  wise  handling  of  practical  problems  requires 
a  critical  commitment,  in  thought  and  action,  to  this  judgment 
and  its  corollary  values.  The  conviction  of  this  judgment  is  a 
qualified  certitude:  it  is  a  mean  between  the  dangerous  extremes 
of  either  absolute  certitude  and  debilitating  scepticism.  A  quali- 
fied certitude  may  be  all  that  we  can  achieve  but  it  is  enough  for 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  democracy  in  a  nation  like 
the  United  States.  It  may  guard  against  the  loss  of  nerve  fre- 
quently attendant  upon  a  debilitating  scepticism  and  against  the 
closed  society  founded  on  an  allegedly  absolute  truth.  We  can, 
moreover,  see  that  this  belief  has  been,  is  now,  and  can  be  an 
"operative-ideal."  Its  limited  empirical  operation  is  not  prohibited 
either  by  logical  contradictions  or  by  insuperable  practical  diffi- 
culties. The  judgment  may  be  reinforced  by  specific  rational  argu- 
ments relating  to  man's  biological  constitution,  his  social  life,  his 
ethical  capabilities,  and  his  achievements  in  history.14  These  argu- 
ments do  not  prove  the  "oughtness"  of  the  judgment,  but  they  do 
indicate  that  it  is  possible,  sane,  and  humane.  Thus  man's  unique- 

14  See  here  Erich  Fromm's  argument  on  behalf  of  "normative  humanism" 
in  The  Sane  Society  (New  York,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1955). 
"What  man  does  in  the  process  of  history  is  to  develop  .  .  .  [his]  potential, 
and  to  transform  it  according  to  its  own  possibilities.  .  .  .  Just  as  the  infant 
is  born  with  all  human  potentialities  which  are  to  develop  under  favorable 
social  and  cultural  conditions,  so  the  human  race,  in  the  process  of  history, 
develops  into  what  it  potentially  is."  Pp.  13-14.  Ironically,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
who  represents  a  neo-orthodox  religious  position  quite  at  variance  with 
Fromm's  humanistic  position,  also  emphasizes  that  there  is  a  "will-to-live 
truly"  (as  well  as  a  "will  to  power").  One  form  of  the  "will-to-live  truly" 
"is  the  desire  to  fulfill  the  potentialities  of  life  and  not  merely  to  maintain 
its  existence.  Man  is  the  kind  of  animal  who  cannot  merely  live.  If  he  lives 
at  all,  he  is  bound  to  seek  the  realization  of  his  true  nature;  and  to  his  true 
nature  belongs  his  fulfillment  in  the  lives  of  others.  The  will  to  love  is  thus 
transmuted  into  the  will  to  self-realization;  and  self-realization  involves  self- 
giving  in  relation  to  others."  See  The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Children  of 
Darkness  (New  York,  Scribner,  1944),  pp.  20-22. 
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ness  is  attested  by  biology  and  anthropology.  His  limited  creative 
fulfillment  in  civilization  is  a  matter  of  historical  record.  The  his- 
torical record  also  supports  the  proposition  that  all  normal  human 
beings  are  theoretically  capable  of  this  belief,  that  many  give  lip 
service  to  the  ideal,  and  that  some  practice  it.  The  record  suggests 
that  this  belief  is  a  powerful  one,  if  not  the  dominant  ideal  of 
Western  civilization.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  desire-for-life  of 
all  men  and  in  the  healthy  psyche  of  Western  civilized  man.  If, 
then,  this  commitment  is  ultimately  a  faith,  it  is  a  reasoned  faith 
of  considerable  force  as  an  "operative  ideal"  in  a  nation  like  the 
United  States. 

A  reasonably  well-established  primary  value  judgment— one 
which  illuminates  what  ought  to  be  the  goals  of  man  and  society 
—thus  constitutes  a  second  basic  concept  in  this  restatement  of 
modern  democratic  theory. 

THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  MANEUVER 

But  what  are  the  dimensions  of  maneuver  in  a  worthwhile 
political  theory?  This  question  calls  attention  to  a  third  concept 
of  modern  democratic  theory.  Clearly,  a  wise  political  theory 
must  indicate  what  limits  there  are  to,  and  what  effort  is  legiti- 
mate in  advancing,  individual  realization  within  the  framework 
of  the  common  good.  The  democratic  theorist  must  know  what 
the  bounds  of  civilized  behavior  are  and  why  there  are  bounds. 
He  must  also  be  able  to  distinguish  among  totalitarian  remodel- 
ing of  society  to  achieve  totalitarian  goals,  authoritarian  exercise 
of  will  to  maintain  authoritarian  principles,  and  a  democratic 
philosophy  of  effort  to  advance  democratic  values.  These  are  not 
dry-as-dust,  academic  considerations.  They  are  intimately  tied  up 
with  answers  to  the  following  practical  questions.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, must  a  worthwhile  political  theory  reject  the  liquidation 
of  the  kulaks  in  Russia,  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  Germany, 
the  segregation  of  the  races  in  South  Africa,  or  certain  denials  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  in  the  United  States?  Why  must  a 
sound  political  theory  insist  that  all  human  beings— regardless  of 
color,  religion,  or  political  and  economic  ideas— be  treated  with 
consideration  as  sacred  personalities?  Why  must  they  not  be 
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treated  as  beasts  of  burden  who  must  work  or  be  slaughtered,  or 
as  diseased  inferiors  who  must  be  murdered  in  gas  chambers,  or 
as  serfs  fit  only  for  the  economic  exploitation  of  their  masters? 
On  what  grounds  must  inhumane  treatment  in  the  name  of  a 
future  Utopia,  a  segregated  society,  or  a  conscienceless  status  quo 
be  repudiated?  Can  the  totalitarian  attempt  to  create  a  Brave  New 
World  be  rejected  without  simultaneously  rejecting  the  moral 
commitment  and  the  political  will  to  narrow  the  gap  that  always 
exists  in  every  human  society  between  what  "ought  to  be"  and 
"what  is"?  Is  effort  on  behalf  of  excellence  compatible  with  popu- 
lar government? 

Initially,  an  empirically  true  and  ethically  wise  political  theory 
must  make  clear  that  the  dimensions  of  maneuver  in  democratic 
theory  are  not  arbitrary  and  capricious.15  Limitations  on  indi- 
vidual realization  and  on  state  power  derive  from  the  tradition  of 
civility  which  is  itself  ultimately  explainable  in  terms  of  civilized 
man's  reaction  to  his  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.16  To  a  large  extent,  then,  we  have  probed  in  his- 
tory the  bounds  that  civilized  men,  particularly  in  the  liberal 
democracies,  have  imposed  upon  themselves.  The  "lessons"  de- 
rived from  these  probes  have  been  incorporated  in  the  written 
and  unwritten  constitutions  of  the  liberal  democracies.  These 
constitutions  thus  attempt  to  establish  rules  for  the  exercise  of 
power,  both  within  society  and  within  the  state;  they  thus  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  permissible  and  impermissible, 
legitimate  and  illegitimate,  power.17  The  meaning  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  civility,  or  the  constitutional  rules  of  the  game,  or  the 
"lessons"  of  history— as  they  focus  on  permissible  and  impermis- 
sible power— is  not  ambiguous,  vague,  abstract,  or  empty.  The 
following  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  may  illustrate  one  such  rule 
of  the  game,  due  process  of  law,  as  it  relates  directly  to  the 
prohibition  against  self-incrimination  and  indirectly  to  individual 
realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good.  Here  the 

15  This,  too,  is  the  concern  of  Erich  Fromm  in  The  Sane  Society,  op.  cit. 

16  See  Walter  Lippmann,  Essays  in  the  Public  Philosophy  ( Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  1955). 

17  See  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  Constitutional  Government  and  Democracy  ( Bos- 
ton, Ginn,  1946). 
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flesh-and-blood  reality  of  the  tradition  of  civility  becomes  clear 
beyond  dispute. 

The  case  is  Chambers  v.  Florida.18  It  involved  a  death  sentence 
based  upon  a  confession  extracted  by  the  "third  degree."  The 
young  Negro  men  accused  were  subjected  to  protracted  question- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance,  fear,  and  compulsion  "calcu- 
lated to  break  the  strongest  nerves  and  the  stoutest  resistance." 
"To  permit  human  lives  to  be  forfeited  upon  confessions  thus  ob- 
tained would  make  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law  a  meaningless  symbol."  And  for  Justice  Black,  who 
wrote  the  Court's  opinion  in  this  case,  due  process  was  not  a 
meaningless  symbol  which  had  been  arbitrarily  or  capriciously 
included  in  the  Constitution.  "Due  process  of  law,"  Black  in- 
sisted, "preserved  for  all  by  our  Constitution,  commands  that  no 
such  practice  as  that  disclosed  by  this  record  shall  send  any  ac- 
cused to  his  death."  And  then  Justice  Black  eloquently  set  forth 
the  logic  of  the  tradition  of  civility.  This  is  the  logic  that  supports 
the  values  being  protected  in  this  case,  a  logic  that  illuminates 
dramatically  the  historical  "experiments"  that  uphold,  nourish, 
and  "prove"  the  worth  of  a  cardinal  democratic  value:  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  or  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

"The  determination  to  preserve  an  accused's  right  to  procedural 
due  process  sprang  in  large  part  from  knowledge  of  the  historical 
truth  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  people  accused  of  crime 
could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  secret  inquisitorial  processes.  The 
testimony  of  centuries,  in  governments  of  varying  kinds  over 
populations  of  different  races  and  beliefs,  stood  as  proof  that 
physical  and  mental  torture  and  coercion  had  brought  about  the 
tragically  unjust  sacrifices  of  some  who  were  the  noblest  and  most 
useful  of  their  generations.  The  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the  wheel, 
solitary  confinement,  protracted  questioning  and  cross  question- 
ing, and  other  ingenious  forms  of  entrapment  of  the  helpless  or 
unpopular  had  left  their  wake  of  mutilated  bodies  and  shattered 

18  Chambers  v.  Florida,  309  U.S.  227  (1940).  Comparable  cases  which 
illustrate  the  tradition  of  civility  abound  in  the  literature  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  in  our  other  literature. 
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minds  along  the  way  to  the  cross,  the  guillotine,  the  stake,  and 
the  hangman's  noose.  And  they  who  have  suffered  most  from 
secret  and  dictatorial  proceedings  have  almost  always  been  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  numerically  weak,  the  friendless,  and  the 
powerless." 

This  case  illustrates  a  constitutional  rule  limiting  government 
to  certain  means  in  the  protection  of  individuals  and  society 
against  lawbreakers.  The  tradition  of  civility  also  informs  us  of 
another  type  of  danger,  the  propensity  of  some  men  to  com- 
mit what  the  Greeks  called  hubris  and  which  we  may  translate 
roughly  as  the  effort  to  play  God.  From  the  biblical  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  to  the  totalitarian  tales  of  the  modern  world  we 
are  warned  of  the  dangers  that  flow  from  man's  efforts  to  exceed 
his  physical  and  moral  limitations.  This  is  the  mentality  that 
leads,  for  example,  to  the  vain  and  dangerous  attempt,  regardless 
of  the  cost  in  human  life  and  liberty,  to  achieve,  as  in  Stalin's 
Soviet  Union,  a  classless  society,  or,  as  in  Hitler's  Germany,  a  caste 
society.  These  attempts  seem  to  be  based  on  the  premise  of  man's 
unbounded  power  to  reshape  the  world  in  his  own  image,  as 
though  by  refashioning  man  and  the  world  anew  injustice,  aliena- 
tion, poverty  would  be  eliminated  and,  for  example,  the  com- 
munist Utopia  achieved.  Since  the  Marxist  concept  of  realization 
has  sometimes  been  used  to  illustrate  how  the  idea  of  human 
fulfillment  can  lead  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  State,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  how  the  democratic  concept  of  the  dimensions  of 
maneuver— by  explicitly  rejecting  a  Utopian  theory  of  limitless 
perfectibility— seeks  to  avoid  the  totalitarian  error.  This  rejection 
means  more  than  the  recognition  that  the  bounds  to  man's  ful- 
fillment in  society  ultimately  derive  not  from  a  corrupt  capital- 
istic society,  but  from  man's  mortality,  finiteness,  fallibility,  and 
inertia.19  It  also  means  more  than  the  recognition  that  there  are 
other  bounds  to  man's  fulfillment  which  derive  from  a  world 

19  See  again  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  ( New 
York,  Scribner,  1941).  Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  Niebuhr  recognizes  not 
only  the  need  for  limits  but  the  possibility  of  effort:  "Man's  capacity  for 
justice  makes  democracy  possible;  but  man's  inclination  to  injustice  makes 
democracy  necessary."  The  Children  of  Light  and  the  Children  of  Darkness 
(New  York,  Scribner,  1944),  p.  vi. 
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characterized  by  inertia,  by  an  ultimately  impenetrable  mystery 
regarding  the  world's  origin,  development,  and  ends,  and  by 
momentous  physical  and  social  problems.  It  means  that  man  and 
society  are  not  to  be  considered  as  clay  to  be  molded  by  a  Lenin 
or  Stalin  in  the  image  of  an  earthly  paradise  envisaged  by  Karl 
Marx,  another  mortal.  In  both  theory  and  practice,  the  com- 
munists have  rejected  the  democratic  concept  of  the  dimensions 
of  maneuver  as  it  derives  from  the  tradition  of  civility  and  as  it 
prohibits  a  closed  society  embodying  "truth"  forced  upon  all  in 
violation  of  the  tradition  of  civility.20 

Thus  there  are  limits  in  achieving  that  which  is  and  always  will 
be  beyond  man's  grasp.  And  there  are  limits  in  achieving  that 
which  is  within  man's  grasp.  This  concept  may  have  a  sane  and 
sobering  effect  upon  the  Utopian  mentality.  It  may  serve  to  guard 
against  the  disappointment  and  reaction  that  frequently  follow 
attempting  too  much  and  failing.  It  may  also  caution  against 
hubris,  the  sin  of  pride,  and  against  nemesis,  individual  disaster. 
It  may,  furthermore,  guard  against  individual  psychosis,  the 
psychosis  that  may  afflict  the  individual  who  thinks  he  is  God 
and  attempts  to  play  the  role  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Finally, 
it  may  guard  against  the  political  tyranny  of  modern  totalitarian- 
ism, the  organized  and  institutional  hubris  of  modern  man.21 

Does  the  emphasis  upon  limitation  take  the  heart  out  of  human 
striving?  Does  it  lead  inevitably  to  a  reactionary  theory  or  to  a 
sluggish,  cautious,  suspicious,  timid  conservatism?  Is  the  concept 
of  limits  an  attempt  to  justify  a  miserable,  unhappy,  nasty  status 
quo?  The  fears  that  lie  back  of  these  questions  are,  I  believe, 
groundless.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  dimensions  of  maneuver 
enables  us  to  see  that  generous  legitimate  effort  is  made  manda- 
tory by  the  ethical  commitment  to  individual  realization.  The 
rejection  of  utopianism  does  not  mean  the  rejection  of  messianic 
striving.  Indeed,  great  effort  within  legitimate  limits  is  not  only 

20  See  Karl  Popper,  The  Open  Society  and  Its  Enemies  ( Princeton,  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1945 ) . 

21  Carl  J.  Friedrich  and  Z.  K.  Brzesinski,  Totalitarian  Dictatorship  and 
Autocracy  ( Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1956 ) . 
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permissible,  but  mandatory.  But  why,  more  exactly,  is  this  the 
case? 

The  desirability  of  the  effort,  trial,  experiment,  and  oppor- 
tunity necessary  to  achieve  the  expression  of  potentiality  follows 
clearly  from  ( 1 )  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  realization  of  potenti- 
ality, and  (2)  the  undeniable  proposition  that  potentiality  is 
unknown  until  expressed.  This  argument  opens  up  broad  and 
exciting  vistas  for  the  operation  of  human  intelligence  and  will. 
It  commits  democratic  theory  to  a  dynamic  but  sane  view  of  life. 
Totalitarianism  is  ruled  out  but  not  the  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic unfolding  of  creative  spirit.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
consequences  of  this  argument  are  strikingly  democratic  in  the 
significant  sense  that  the  broadest  possible  base  for  individual 
opportunity  is  created.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing,  beforehand, 
who  will  and  who  will  not  contribute  to  unique,  good,  and  cre- 
ative realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good. 
Hence  the  door  must  be  open  to  all.  And  all  are  entitled  to  share 
in  the  shaping  of  policy  which  keeps  the  door  open  and  which 
may  facilitate  the  creation  of  more  favorable  conditions  for  all. 

The  importance  of  this  view  for  arbitrary  dominance  based  on 
color,  nation,  religion,  economics,  or  race  is  clear.  "White  su- 
premacy" or  "colored  supremacy,"  American  supremacy  or  Rus- 
sian supremacy,  Christian  supremacy,  capitalistic  supremacy  or 
communist  supremacy,  Aryan  supremacy  or  non-Aryan  su- 
premacy—these can  have  no  place  in  democratic  theory.  Because 
our  primary  value  judgment  is  incompatible  with  the  arbitrary 
restriction  of  human  potentiality  because  of  race,  religion,  birth, 
economic  status,  or  political  ideology;  because  it  is  based  on  the 
premise  of  equal  consideration;  and  because  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  reducing  arbitrary  restriction  and  in  making  such 
consideration  more  fully  operative,  there  is  need  for  great  efforts 
in  a  society  committed  to  individual  realization. 

The  limits  to  man's  realization  provide  no  discouragement  to 
legitimate  effort  for  several  good  reasons.  First,  we  do  not  know, 
short  of  continued  probing,  the  precise  nature  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical  limits  to  man's  realization.  For  example,  man  is 
mortal  and  conflict  is  inevitable.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  extend 
man's  physical  existence  beyond  the  proverbial  three  score  and 
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ten,  just  as  it  may  be  possible  considerably  to  reduce,  restrict, 
and  mitigate  some  of  the  dangerous  conflicts  that  now  charac- 
terize struggles  among  men  and  nations. 

Second,  we  have  by  no  means  achieved  the  more  favorable  con- 
ditions, and  will  not  without  more  exertion,  for  the  expression 
of  better  known  potentiality  which  may  be  arbitrarily  limited. 
For  example,  we  can  not  know  what  the  Negro  can  contribute 
to  American  life  until  we  sharply  curtail  purely  arbitrary  restric- 
tions on  his  education,  health,  housing,  employment,  and  so  on. 

Then,  too,  if  there  is  room  and  need  for  effort  as  man  fulfills 
his  potentiality,  so  there  is  need  to  guard  against  retrogression 
and  degeneration.  Because  there  is  no  guarantee  of  our  physical 
or  political  or  cultural  immortality,  safeguards  against  decline  are 
essential;  and  this  requires  the  never-ending  exercise  of  human 
intelligence  and  will.  Safeguards  are  needed  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  power.  These  safe- 
guards are  essential  to  protect  the  inviolability  of  man  as  man. 
They  are  essential  to  protect  against  the  perversion  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Certain  enormities,  such  as  genocide  or  slavery  or  all- 
out  thermonuclear  war,  must  be  declared  outside  the  bounds  of 
civility.  And  those  Utopian  or  insane  political  philosophies  which 
condone  such  inhuman  treatment  of  human  beings  or  such  mili- 
tary madness  must  be  repudiated. 

Finally,  man  must  recognize  and  compensate  for  the  deficiency 
involved  in  his  tendency  to  fail  to  use  his  uniquely  good  and 
creative  human  qualities  and  talents.  Here,  too,  effort  is  required: 
to  rouse  the  lethargic,  and  to  create  the  more  favorable  climate 
of  realization  which  will  encourage  more  men  to  live  up  to  the 
best  in  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Only  when  such  a 
more  favorable  moral,  political,  and  cultural  environment  pre- 
vails can  we  be  confident  that  we  are  operating  within  a  frame- 
work of  wise  limitations  and  of  legitimate  effort  to  advance  reali- 
zation and  guard  against  decline. 

Some  critics  of  the  concept  of  realization  maintain  that  it  leads 
very  easily  to  the  totalitarian  doctrine  of  "forcing"  one  to  be  free. 
Others  hold  that  it  leads  to  such  a  permissive  attitude  that  ex- 
cellence is  swallowed  up  by  mediocrity.  Differently  put,  this  is 
the  crucial  problem  for  modern  democracies  of  the  reconciliation 
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of  excellence  and  consent.22  Quite  obviously  there  are  often  con- 
flicts between  the  judgment  of  a  few  wise  men  and  that  of  the 
numerical  majority,  between  a  few  artistically  gifted  men  and  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude.  If  the  concept  of  realization  requires 
more  favorable  conditions  for  all,  are  the  many  aware  that  al- 
though they  are  entitled  to  consideration  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  wisest,  most  gifted,  most  creative?  Is  there  room  for  what 
the  Greeks  called  arete,  or  excellence,  in  a  democratic  society 
which  gives  to  the  people  a  greater  voice  in  public  judgment  and 
societal  taste  than  they  have  ever  had  before?  Does  a  democracy 
drive  excellence  out?  Do  the  masses  exert  themselves  only  to 
corrupt  civilization?  Does  a  democracy  committed  to  individual 
realization  for  all,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  doom  the  creative 
man  to  rebellion,  the  wise  man  to  silence,  and  the  prudent  man 
to  despair? 

Despite  the  frequently  unreflective,  crass,  hedonistic  appetites 
of  the  many,  democracy  and  excellence— a  closer  examination  re- 
veals—are not  mortal  enemies!  Indeed,  they  are  fundamentally 
harmonious.  Excellence,  like  potentiality,  is  unknown  until  ex- 
pressed. Consequently,  democracy  requires  that  the  path  to  ex- 
cellence be  kept  open  to  all.  Popular  opportunity  and  equality 
of  consideration  are  essential  to  the  birth,  growth,  flowering,  and 
identification  of  excellence.  Excellence  may  be  an  actual  posses- 
sion of  a  minority  in  those  areas  where  it  is  popularly  recognized 
—sports,  science,  arts,  and  letters— but  the  identity  of  the  potential 
additions  to  this  minority  is  not  known  except  through  testing. 
This  is  why  all  must  have  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
demonstrating  whether  they  possess  it  in  fact.  Because  democracy 
requires  this  demonstration  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  discovery 
of  excellence. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  encourage  the  discovery  and  identi- 

22  This  is  the  central  concern  of  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  The  Revolt  of  the 
Masses  (1932)  (New  York,  Mentor,  1950).  For  a  recent  discussion,  see 
John  W.  Gardner,  Excellence:  Can  We  Be  Equal  and  Excellent  Too?  ( New 
York,  Harper,  1961),  particularly  Chapter  10,  The  Democratic  Dilemma, 
Chapter  11,  Talent  and  Leadership,  Chapter  12,  The  Idea  of  Excellence, 
Chapter  13,  The  Idea  of  Individual  Fulfillment,  and  Chapter  14,  The 
Aims  of  a  Free  People. 
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fication  of  excellence;  it  is  another  to  place  the  excellent  in  posi- 
tions of  rightful  authority  and  to  give  them  the  power  that  should 
go  with  rightful  authority.  Here  is  where  intelligence  and  will 
are  demanded.  Unquestionably,  modern  liberal  democracies  can 
do  much  more  here  than  they  have  hitherto.  We  are  quite  far 
from  the  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  emergence,  recog- 
nition, and  placement  in  power  of  men  of  excellence. 

The  significance  of  the  concept  of  the  dimensions  of  maneuver 
should  now  be  clear.  An  appreciation  of  the  limits  to  realization 
makes  for  a  more  balanced,  tempered  political  theory.  It  is  a 
democratic  theory  that  is  still  desirable,  realistic,  and  prudential. 
There  is  neither  room  for  Utopian  optimism  nor  hellish  pessimism. 
The  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  death  and  destruction  of  our 
civilization  is  all  around  us.  But  we  must  also  recognize  the  possi- 
bility that  we  can  triumph  over  the  fate  of  past  civilizations  which 
have  gone  to  their  death.  Here  the  self-denying  and  self-fulfilling 
prophecies  can  operate  simultaneously  in  rational,  willful  men. 
They  can  function  to  deny  the  prophecy  of  death  and  fulfill  the 
prophecy  of  life  for  liberal  democracy  in  Western  civilization. 
Our  consciousness  of  these  limitations  is  an  essential  condition 
for  man's  survival  and  creative  life. 

Thus,  the  concept  of  the  dimensions  of  maneuver  not  only  per- 
mits effort  but  makes  it  indispensable.  We  are  encouraged  to 
strive  toward  Heaven  without  ever  being  able  to  reach  it  in  our 
mortal  lives.  We  are  required  to  stay  out  of  Hell  on  earth  without 
the  certainty  that  we  can.  This  is  the  tension  of  life  and  of  mod- 
ern democratic  theory.  This  tension  is  the  reality  that  we  must 
learn  to  live  with  creatively. 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  ROLES  IN  REALIZATION 

The  concept  of  the  dimensions  of  maneuver  suggests  the  legiti- 
mate arena  of  politics  and  the  basic  rules  of  the  game  to  be  em- 
ployed within  this  arena.  But  what  should  be,  what  are,  and  what 
can  be  the  respective  roles  of  the  individual,  the  group,  and  the 
state  in  fulfilling  the  primary  ethical  commitment  within  the 
legitimate  arena  of  politics?  In  religion,  education,  economics, 
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and  culture,  what  should  and  can  be  left  to  the  individual?  To 
the  private  group?  To  government?  To  the  central  government? 
To  the  fifty  state  governments?  To  local  governments?  Should 
religion  be  a  private  and  group  matter  exclusively?  Should  edu- 
cation be  left  in  private  or  public  hands?  Should  the  economy  be 
under  private  or  public  control?  What  should  be  the  highly  com- 
plex interaction  between  individual,  group,  and  state  in  all  spheres 
of  human  realization?  To  what  extent  should  the  individual  be 
free  to  advance  his  own  realization  by  his  own  abilities?  To  what 
extent  must  he  be  aided  by  the  private  group?  By  public  au- 
thority? What  are  the  appropriate  jurisdictions  of  the  various 
units  of  public  authority:  local,  state,  and  national?  On  what 
grounds  are  these  jurisdictions  based?  On  what  grounds  should 
and  can  they  be  based?  These  questions  call  attention  to  a  fourth 
concept  of  a  modern  democratic  theory  for  the  United  States: 
the  prudential  logic  of  realization. 

There  is  a  logic  of  realization  which  clarifies  these  questions. 
Generally,  the  definition,  characteristics,  functioning,  limitations, 
and  capabilities  of  the  individual,  the  group,  and  public  authority 
suggest  the  appropriate  if  tentative  role  of  each.  Individual 
realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good  makes  in- 
dispensable both  a  large  private  area  of  freedom  and  a  generous 
public  jurisdiction.  Thus  both  anarchism  and  totalitarianism  must 
be  rejected.  And  in  the  United  States  they  may  wisely  be  rejected 
in  favor  of  a  pluralistic  society,  a  mixed  economy,  and  a  pru- 
dential division  of  responsibility  between  private  groups  and 
public  authority,  and  between  the  central  government  and  local 
governments.23 

Anarchism  and  totalitarianism  must  be  rejected  because  they 
are  both  incompatible  with  the  realization  of  man's  unique,  good, 

23  James  Madison  wisely  made  a  pluralistic  society  the  primary  premise 
of  free  republican  government  in  a  large  territory.  A  mixed  economy  is  one 
in  which  both  government  and  private  groups  have  important  roles,  in  which 
the  political-economic  range  extends  from  an  almost  unfettered  individual 
entrepreneur  in  very  local  matters  to  government  ownership  and  operation, 
with  varying  degrees  of  regulation  and  control  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  economic  enterprise,  the  functioning  of  the  self-regulatory  process, 
and  the  demand  of  the  public  or  special  interests  for  protection  or  service. 
On  a  mixed  economy,  see  Merle  Fainsod  and  Lincoln  Gordon,  Government 
and  the  American  Economy  (New  York,  W.  W.  Norton,  1941). 
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creative  potentiality  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good.24 
Man  can  only  develop  his  potentiality  within  state  and  society 
and  with  the  help  of  law  employed  negatively  and  positively.  For 
example,  law  must  often  be  invoked  to  induce  the  recalcitrant, 
the  selfish,  or  the  perverse  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others,  the 
welfare  of  others,  or  their  own  better  interests.  Compulsory  school 
attendance  is  a  homely  illustration  here.  Moreover,  such  legal 
inducement  is  often  called  for  by  the  undeniable  and  seemingly 
inevitable  expression  of  evil  and  destructive  potentialities  in  man. 
Laws  against  murder,  theft,  arson,  and  economic  exploitation  are 
unavoidable.  A  purely  coercionless  society  based  on  purely  volun- 
tary principles  is  a  Utopian  myth.  Moreover,  government  is  essen- 
tial not  only  to  prevent  individual,  political,  and  economic  in- 
justice, but  also— positively— to  advance  the  conditions  of  the  good 
life,  as  these  require  opportunity  for  education,  employment, 
healthful  living,  culture,  recreation.  Clearly,  the  true  conditions 
of  individual  realization  require  more  than  whistling.25  Anarch- 
ism, therefore,  is  an  impossible  dream. 

At  the  other  extreme,  totalitarianism  is  a  possible  nightmare. 
We  know  that  man  cannot  fully  realize  his  human  potentiality 
without  a  large  area  of  private  freedom.  We  know,  too,  that  fuller 
realization  is  foreclosed  when  the  free  pursuit  of  truth  is  denied. 
We  also  know  that  it  is  possible  for  the  totalitarian  state  to  deny 
the  free  pursuit  of  truth,  to  reduce  to  the  vanishing  point  the  area 
of  private  freedom,  and  to  dominate  the  total  direction  of  almost 
all  aspects  of  life  in  society.  This  we  have  seen  in  Nazi  Germany 
and  in  Communist  Russia.  In  attempting  to  do  these  things,  the 
totalitarian  state  destroys  the  vital  distinction  between  society 
and  state  and  between  state  and  government.  The  government  in 
power  becomes  the  state.  The  elimination  of  a  constitutional  op- 
position party  denies  the  possibility  of  a  different  government 
emerging  peacefully  to  take  over  the  direction  of  the  state.  And 

24  Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sane  and  humane  Emerson  who 
was  on  the  side  of  the  angels  in  holding  that  "To  educate  the  wise  man  the 
State  exists,"  was  anticipating  a  malignant  Marxist  error  in  concluding  that 
"with  the  appearance  of  the  wise  man  the  State  expires."  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  "Politics,"  in  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  (ed. ),  Emerson:  The  Basic 
Writings  of  Americas  Sage  (New  York,  Penguin,  1947),  p.  37. 

25  Compare  Ernest  Barker,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 
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the  state  becomes  the  society  by  attempting  to  dominate  or  con- 
trol all,  or  almost  all,  aspects  of  societal  life.26 

In  a  sane  and  civilized  community  dedicated  to  human  realiza- 
tion, a  large  area  of  freedom  must  be  preserved  for  the  individual 
and  the  private  group.  Only  with  this  freedom  is  equality  of  con- 
sideration ensured  and  greater  equality  of  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  potentiality  maintained.27  Only  with  this  freedom 
may  the  individual  develop  his  unknown  potentiality  and  fulfill 
his  capacity  for  good,  creative  realization.  Only  with  this  freedom 
may  men,  women,  and  children  remain  open  to  those  concepts 
which  ought  to  guide  their  fulfillment  as  rational  and  ethical  be- 
ings. The  private  laboratories  of  private  life  are  rich  and  produc- 
tive when  individuals  and  private  groups  are  dedicated  and 
disciplined:  dedicated  to  excellence  and  disciplined  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  civility.  In  such  laboratories  the  requirements  and  condi- 
tions of  individual  realization  can  be  most  profitably  explored  and 
private  action  taken  to  advance  realization.28  However,  dedica- 
tion and  discipline  in  the  private  laboratory  are  essential;  for,  most 
frequently,  it  is  the  lack  of  dedication  to  excellence  and  lack  of 
discipline  in  civility  in  private  spheres  that  lead  to  the  demand 
for  public  responsibility. 

However,  individual  realization  calls  for  more  than  dedicated 
and  disciplined  individuals.  Certain  basic  social  conditions  must 
also  prevail.  Obviously,  the  individual  cannot  fulfill  his  potenti- 
ality unless  human  life  is  safeguarded,  unless  procreation  and 
family  are  protected,  unless  the  wherewithal  of  human  sustenance 
is  ensured,  unless  education  is  established,  unless  reasonable, 
sane,  orderly  living  is  guaranteed,  and  unless  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty  is  respected.29  These  conditions  require 
group  and  state  action.  What,  then,  more  precisely,  are  the  roles 

26  Compare  Robert  M.  Mclver,  The  Web  of  Government  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1947),  pp.  445-446. 

27  For  my  understanding  of  "equality  of  consideration"  I  am  indebted  to 
J.  Roland  Pennock,  op.  cit.,  particularly  pp.  82-86. 

28  See  particularly  Sir  Ernest  Barker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  254-255. 

29  A  classic  statement,  of  course,  is  John  Locke's  Second  Treatise  on  Civil 
Government.  It  is  often  forgotten,  however,  that  Thomas  Hobbes  also  sought, 
in  his  own  way,  to  protect  the  tradition  of  civility. 
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of  group  and  state  to  be?  And  how  do  the  individual,  group,  and 
public  authority  co-operate  to  advance  realization? 

Here  again  we  must  seek  our  answers  by  examining  the  defini- 
tion, characteristics,  functioning,  limitations,  and  capabilities  of 
the  individual,  group,  and  public  authority.  What  each  should  or 
should  not  do  may  be  partly  determined  by  what  each  can  or 
cannot  do.  The  premise  here  is  not  that  what  "is"  determines  what 
"ought  to  be,"  but  that  there  must  be  a  realistic  relationship  be- 
tween the  instrumentalities  of  realization  and  the  goal  of  realiza- 
tion. In  brief,  the  role  assigned  to  individual,  group,  or  state  will 
be  based  on  a  prudential  judgment  of  the  ability  of  each— in  the 
light  of  circumstances— to  advance  feasibly  the  goal  of  indi- 
vidual realization.  For  example,  only  the  individual  can  search 
his  own  soul.  Only  male  and  female  can  procreate.  Only  several 
individuals,  with  the  appropriate  talents,  can  form  an  orchestra. 
Only  a  combination  of  students  and  teachers  can  constitute  a  uni- 
versity. Only  the  state  can  establish  law  and  order  and  safety  for 
the  entire  political  community;  can  make,  enforce,  and  adjudicate 
law  in  the  interest  of  all;  can  tax  and  spend  on  behalf  of  common 
needs  and  services;  can  enlist  the  services  of  all  in  defense  of  all; 
can  ensure  that  the  common,  minimal  conditions  for  realization 
are  present. 

Thus  the  role  of  the  central  government  is  not  arbitrarily  de- 
termined. Rather  it  is  based  on  its  capability.  It  is  influenced  to- 
day by  such  domestic  conditions  as  industrialization,  urbaniza- 
tion, economic  interdependence,  and  by  such  international 
conditions  as  international  interconnection,  the  world-wide  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations,  and  the  continued  possibility  of  total 
world  wars.  And  it  is  tested  over  time  in  history.  This  capability, 
these  conditions,  and  these  tests  relate  to  the  need  to  protect  the 
political  community  against  foreign  foes;  to  maintain  internal  law, 
order,  and  other  essentials  of  life  and  civilization;  to  act  in  all 
truly  common  matters  which  are  beyond  the  interest,  the  power, 
the  resources,  the  will,  and  the  ability  of  lesser  governmental 
units,  of  private  groups,  and  of  individuals.  The  central  govern- 
ment's role  is  also  based  upon  the  ability  of  the  nation,  because  of 
its  collective  authority,  its  greater  responsibility  and  commitment. 
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its  command  of  force,  funds,  and  willing  obedience,  to  do  certain 
things.  Thus,  only  the  nation  can  provide  certain  needed  services. 
Only  the  nation  can  act  on  behalf  of  a  uniform  national  rule. 
Moreover,  only  the  nation  can  take  needed  initiative  in  matters 
not  undertaken  or  adequately  undertaken  elsewhere.  Other  de- 
cision-making organs  may  lack  financial  incentive,  interest,  capa- 
bility, constitutional  jurisdiction.  Finally,  often  the  size  of  a  given 
undertaking,  the  need  for  greater  stability,  continuity,  and  perma- 
nence of  operation  may  make  action  by  organs  other  than  the 
central  government  impossible  or  unfeasible.30 

A  few  well-known  illustrations  may  make  these  points  clearer. 
No  individual,  private  group,  or  unit  of  state  or  local  government 
can  defend  the  nation  against  foreign  foes,  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions, regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  etc.  The  nation 
is  only  safe  if  the  central  government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  which  involve  not  a  single  individual,  group,  or 
geographical  section  but  the  whole  political  community.  These 
matters  are  generally  removed  from  the  private  sector  of  mind 
and  culture.  Law  binding  all  is  essential  in  these  matters.  Com- 
pulsion is,  moreover,  necessary  here  to  raise  adequate  funds,  to 
obtain  manpower  for  the  nation's  defense,  to  build,  equip,  and 
staff  vital  services.  Only  the  nation  can  mobilize  the  power  to 
attend  to  these  matters. 

The  central  government's  powers  are  not  static.31  They  wax  or 
wane  with  changing  conditions.  Thus  the  emergence  of  new  com- 
mon needs,  not  clearly  foreseen,  may  call  for  the  expansion  of 
governmental  power.  Thus  the  central  government  has  obtained 
the  authority  to  establish  banks  and  other  corporations,  to  spend 
money  for  roads,  schools,  health,  and  insurance,  to  regulate  rail- 
roads, corporations,  agriculture,  labor-management  relations,  to 
generate  and  sell  electricity,  to  insist  upon  pure  food  and  drugs, 
to  prevent  and  punish  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  to  man- 
date collective  bargaining  in  labor -management  relations,  to  set 

30  In  many  respects,  The  Federalist  remains  the  clearest  statement  of  this 
position. 

31  Compare  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  unassailable  argument  in  McCulloch 
v.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton  U.S.  316  ( 1819). 
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up  a  social  security  system,  to  enact  a  wage-hour  law,  to  provide 
for  unemployment  compensation.32 

Because  yet  other  services  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all, 
and  may  not  normally  be  forthcoming  if  left  to  private  initiative 
or  the  initiative  of  the  fifty  state  governments,  national  public 
authority  may  be  compelled  to  establish  its  jurisdiction.  Very  fre- 
quently, as  in  the  cases  of  conservation,  the  post  office,  or  aid  to 
farmer,  businessman,  laborer,  or  housewife,  there  is  no  profit  to 
be  derived  by  a  private  company  operating  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices. Consequently,  there  may  be  lacking  the  private  interest  in 
protection  of  forests,  wildlife,  water,  scenic  beauty,  of  inexpensive 
communication,  of  better  farming,  more  profitable  business,  safer 
working  conditions.  Similarly,  the  central  government's  initiative 
may  be  called  for,  as  in  the  case  of  rural  electrification,  because 
an  important  service  may  not  be  done  at  all,  or  done  too  slowly 
or  too  expensively,  if  the  government  does  not  attend  to  the  job 
directly  or  indirectly.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the  central  govern- 
ment is  not  ordained  here.  The  cardinal  consideration  here  as 
elsewhere  is  the  size  and  character  of  the  task  and  the  respective 
capabilities  of  local,  state,  and  central  governments.  This  holds 
not  only  in  such  fields  as  conservation,  employment,  and  labor- 
management  relations,  but  also  in  such  fields  as  education,  health, 
and  civil  rights.33 

An  essential  project  may  also  be  too  costly  for  a  private  group 
or  even  a  state  or  local  government.  The  cost  may  be  too  great 
initially  or  in  the  long  run.  The  project  may  be  too  risky  to  attract 
the  necessary  capital.  The  return  on  investment  may  be  too  small 
to  lure  profit-hungry  investors.  If,  however,  the  project  is  called 
for  by  our  common  need,  then  that  organ  which  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  our  common  need,  government,  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility. And  if  the  project  transcends  the  borders  and  capa- 
bilities of  state  and  local  governments,  the  central  government 
must  assume  jurisdiction.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  un- 
employment relief,  insurance  of  soldiers,  farm  price  supports  and 

32  See,  for  example,  Benjamin  F.  Wright,  The  Growth  of  American  Con- 
stitutional Law  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1942). 

33  See,  again,  Fainsod  and  Gordon,  op.  cit. 
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rural  electrification,  low-interest  loans  to  businessmen  and  home- 
owners, the  atomic  energy  program— all  these  illustrate  the  role 
of  government  in  laying  out  large,  indeed  often  huge,  sums  of 
money  for  projects  deemed  essential  to  the  nation's  defense,  eco- 
nomic relief,  recovery,  and  prosperity,  and  to  equitable  treatment 
for  those  who  defend,  feed,  and  produce  for  the  people  of  the 
nation.34 

Thus  when  safety,  prosperity,  unity,  power,  efficiency,  stability, 
permanence,  and  trust  are  to  be  achieved  in  the  interest  of  indi- 
vidual realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good, 
and  when  policies  to  further  these  objectives  can  be  advanced 
only  by  or  most  capably  by  public  authority,  public  authority  may 
legitimately  have  a  primary  role  to  play  in  such  policies.35  This 
view  of  the  role  of  the  central  government  is  relevant  not  only 
to  the  past  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  central  government 
from  1787  to  the  present,  but  also  to  the  problems  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  nation  today.  It  is  not  only  relevant  to  a  tariff 
or  national  bank  at  the  beginning  of  our  history.  It  is  not  only 
relevant  to  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  a  Sherman 
Act,  to  conservation  measures,  to  a  federal  reserve  banking  sys- 
tem, to  a  T.V.A.,  to  an  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  to  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  to  a  Social  Security  Act,  to  a  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  to  an  Atomic  Energy  Act— measures  passed 
yesterday  or  yesteryear.  It  is  also  relevant  to  problems  today  and 
tomorrow  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights,  health,  education,  housing, 
science,  and  the  arts.  There  are,  of  course,  no  push-button  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  And  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
concurrent  state  and  federal  government  jurisdiction  on  many 
matters— involving  taxation,  law  enforcement,  aid  to  the  needy, 
conservation— and  for  co-operation  between  nation  and  states  in 
such  matters  as  education,  housing,  health.  Similarly,  there  is 
room  for  a  broader  partnership  involving  both  public  and  private 
authority  in  education,  research,  health,  and  so  on.  Nonetheless, 
it  may  now  be  more  clearly  seen  that  the  role  assigned  to  the 
central  government  in  grappling  with  problems  involving  our 
mutuality  of  interest,  our  interdependence,  our  joint  responsibili- 

34  ibid. 

35  This  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  cardinal  arguments  of  The  Federalist. 
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ties  is  not  assigned  arbitrarily,  but  is  influenced  by  factors  such  as 
ability  and  performance  which  are  to  a  large  extent  objectively 
measurable.36 

Again,  it  must  be  emphasized,  that  the  common  government's 
greater  role  in  the  United  States  does  not  rule  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  50  state  governments,  of  the  thousands  of  local  govern- 
ments, and  an  even  greater  number  of  private  groups.  Again,  the 
role  for  the  lesser  units  of  government  and  of  private  groups  is  not 
arbitrarily  determined.  It  is  in  large  part  a  response  to  a  plural- 
istic society  which  calls  for  very  vigorous  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, very  active  private  groups  and  individuals,  in  the  very 
interest  of  pluralistic  experiment  and  fulfillment.  Such  activity  is 
particularly  relevant  to  a  society  like  the  United  States  whose 
political  community  is  geographically  widespread,  whose  people 
are  heterogeneous,  whose  geography  is  diversified,  and  whose 
individual  and  local  problems  may  differ  throughout  society  and 
make  single  common  solutions  unrealistic.  The  pluralistic  nature 
of  a  modern  society  like  the  United  States  thus  calls  for  plural- 
istic realization.  It  demands  federalism  or  very  vigorous  local 
government  and  many  strong,  vigorous,  private  groups  whose 
experiments  may  provide  models  for  others  or  for  the  whole  com- 
munity to  emulate  or  avoid.  When  such  private  or  local  experi- 
ments have  proven  themselves  and  have  a  national  applicability, 
they  may  then  become  formulated  in  national  policy.  Within  cer- 
tain limits,  then,  a  federal  system  which  leaves  considerable 
public  authority  in  both  states  and  local  units  of  government 
maximizes  freedom,  enhances  initiative,  flexibility,  diversity,  and 
adaptability.  This  argument  is  a  powerful  one  when  the  capability 
and  performance  of  states  match  the  responsibilities  of  states  and 

36  See  here  Currin  Shields,  "The  American  Tradition  of  Empirical  Col- 
lectivism," American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  46  (March,  1952),  pp. 
104-120.  Shield's  argument,  which  is  very  relevant  to  my  argument  in  this 
section,  would  probably  have  a  wider  popular  appeal,  if  "Good  Old  Horse 
Sense"  were  substituted  for  "Empirical  Collectivism"  in  his  title.  Three  prin- 
ciples which  indicate  an  order  of  preferences  for  public  action  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "  ( 1 )  Collective  action  should  be  employed  to  solve  only  bona  fide 
public  problems.  ...  (2)  Collective  action  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
agent  of  the  community  best  able  to  dispose  of  the  problem.  .  .  .  (3)  Col- 
lective action  should  involve  minimal  interference  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity." P.  106. 
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when  the  federal  system  does  not  unduly  militate  against  the 
power  of  the  central  government  effectively  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems, needs,  conditions  common  to  the  entire  political  com- 
munity.37 The  same  argument  holds  for  private  as  against  public 
roles  in  realization.38 

So  it  is  that  prudence  requires  that  effective  performance  of 
functions,  not  abstract  or  irrelevant  dogma— whether  the  dogma 
of  "states  rights"  or  the  dogma  of  centralization,  whether  the 
dogma  of  "free  enterprise"  or  the  dogma  of  socialism— be  the 
crucial  test  for  roles  in  realization.  Performance  must,  of  course, 
always  be  enlightened  not  by  the  "brute"  success  of  a  given 
policy  but  by  its  approved  utility,  i.e.,  its  success  in  advancing 
individual  realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good 
and  as  conditioned  by  the  dimensions  of  maneuver. 

Nonetheless,  the  criterion  of  performance  as  so  envisaged  does 
not  free  the  prudent  statesman  from  the  difficult  task  of  striking 
a  balance  between  local  autonomy  and  centralized  efficiency,  be- 
tween local  diversity  and  centralized  uniformity,  between  the 
educational  value  of  private  and  local  control  and  the  require- 
ments of  national  justice.  The  prudent  observer  may  well  ap- 
praise critically  additions  to  the  power  of  the  common  govern- 
ment but  he  will  not  dogmatically  oppose  them.  He  may  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  political  and  economic  anachronisms  of 
a  federal  system  or  of  the  capabilities  of  private  groups  but  he 
will  not  dogmatically  insist  upon  radical  alteration  of  this  system 
tomorrow.39 

Above  all,  the  prudent  theorist  will  call  attention  to  the  need 
constantly  to  adapt  means  to  ends  in  the  light  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances. This  means  that  jurisdictions  of  realization  will  fre- 
quently shift  as  circumstances  change.  Such  shifts  are  called  for 
by  the  need  for  flexibility  and  adjustment.  They  are  often  made 
imperative  by  the  stern  dictates  of  a  dynamic  political  reality. 

37  See,  for  example,  David  Fellman's  article  in  T.  C.  T.  McCormick, 
Problems  of  the  Postwar  World  ( New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1945 ) . 

38  See  John  S.  Mill's  classic  argument  in  On  Liberty. 

39  For  an  excellent  illustration  of  prudent  statesmanship  on  the  subject 
of  federal-state  relationships,  see  the  revelant  opinions  of  Justice  (and  then 
Chief  Justice )  Harlan  Fiske  Stone.  The  best  biography  is  Alpheus  T.  Mason, 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone:  Pillar  of  the  Law  ( New  York,  Viking,  1956 ) . 
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Prudence  requires  us  always  to  keep  our  ends  in  mind  but  to  see 
the  need  for  adapting  new  means  as  essential  to  realize  old  ends. 
Historically  prescriptive  means— means  that  have  worked  success- 
fully over  time— must  be  respected  but  not  slavishly  worshipped. 
Frequently,  they  demonstrate  approved  utility.  But  when  means 
do  not  work,  when  a  given  jurisdiction  is  not  satisfactory  in  ad- 
vancing our  ends,  then  the  means  and  respective  jurisdictions 
may  require  change.  Jurisdictions  may  have  to  shift.  New  means 
may  have  to  be  adopted. 

This  must,  however,  be  a  rational  process  which  respects  both 
present  conditions  and  the  ends  that  are  to  be  advanced.  Not  any 
means  can  be  chosen  but  only  those  compatible  with  the  proper 
end— in  brief,  ethically  approved  means.  If  the  logic  and  limits  of 
shifts  in  jurisdiction  are  kept  in  mind,  prudent  adaptation  may 
take  place  and  a  society  may  remain  constantly  dedicated  to  the 
right  ends  even  in  the  midst  of  the  inevitable  changes  called  for 
by  a  dynamic  society. 

The  prudential  value  of  a  scheme  of  shifting  jurisdictions  of 
realization  is  great.  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  thoughtful  flexi- 
bility, rational  adjustment,  and  concern  for  a  dynamic  political 
reality.  It  may  help  us  to  avoid  sterile  conformity,  blind  dogma- 
tism, and  narrow  standpatism.  It  may  also  guide  us  in  avoiding 
ill-conceived,  unrealistic,  and  immoral  experimentation. 

The  scheme  of  realization  suggested  above  can  be  a  generally 
happy  marriage  of  public  and  private  responsibility.  Like  mar- 
riage, however,  it  does  not  eliminate  all  tension,  particularly  the 
tension  of  public  and  private.40  It  does  not  ignore  the  undeniable 
complexities  of  realization.  It  does  attempt  to  provide  a  reason- 
able justification  of  private  and  public  roles  in  individual  realiza- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  common  good. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  revisitation  of  the  good  life  may  now  be  bearing  some 
results.  We  may  now  have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  good  life  to 
which  a  sound  political  theory  must  be  dedicated.  We  may  now 

40  See  here  the  interesting  study  of  H.  Mark  Roelofs,  The  Tension  of 
Citizenship  (New  York,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1957). 
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see  more  clearly  the  relationship  of  worthwhile  values  to  the 
operative-ideals  of  liberal  democracy  in  a  nation  like  the  United 
States.  We  may  appreciate  that  the  theory  endorsed  is  appreci- 
ative both  of  limits,  in  the  tradition  of  civility,  and  of  effort,  in 
the  tradition  of  sound  messianism.  We  may  also  see  that  the  roles 
that  may  be  assigned  to  individual,  group,  and  state  can  be  based 
on  a  logic  of  realization  intimately  related  to  the  capability  of 
organs  of  realization  and  the  tasks  to  be  done. 

In  this  way,  normative  clarification  may  be  advanced.  The  con- 
cepts employed  may  provide  some  basis  for  an  empirical  ordering 
of  the  data  and  truths  of  politics.  The  role  of  prudence  in  politics 
may  be  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  Areas  of  further  normative, 
empirical,  and  prudential  research  may  be  adumbrated.  And 
political  theory  may  tie  together  the  components  of  political 
science  and  bring  them  to  focus  on  policy  and  action. 


Umpiring  the  Struggle 
for  Power 


INTRODUCTION 

Clarification  of  the  good  life  does  not  stop  when  one  turns 
from  a  defense  of  the  case  for  individual  realization  within  the 
framework  of  the  common  good,  from  an  explanation  of  the  di- 
mensions of  maneuver  which  delineate  bounds  to  and  effort  on 
behalf  of  realization,  and  from  the  logic  which  suggests  the  re- 
spective roles  of  individual,  private  group,  and  public  authority 
in  fulfilling  man's  unique,  good,  and  creative  potentiality  in 
society.  Such  clarification  continues  even  as  one  turns,  as  I  now 
do,  from  primary  emphasis  on  these  concepts  to  the  crucial  prob- 
lems of  umpiring  the  struggle  for  power  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  public  authority.  Indeed,  the  implementation  of  the 
good  life  cannot  be  understood  except  in  terms  of  the  roles  that 
may  be  assigned  to  key  decision  makers  and  the  rules  of  accom- 
modation that  may  be  employed  in  the  more  strictly  political 
sphere. 

If  a  worthwhile  political  theory  is  committed  to  the  realization 
of  man's  unique,  good,  creative  potentialities,  it  is  obvious  that 
not  all  potentialities  are  good  and  creative.  Good  and  evil,  cre- 
ative and  destructive,  potentialities  will  conflict  with  each  other 
for  preference  in  the  public  allocation  of  values.  How,  then,  does 
a  worthwhile  political  theory  deal  with  the  problem  of  clashing 
individuals,  groups,  and  organs  of  government?  How  are  such 
conflicts  to  be  resolved?  By  whom?  Why?  Who  ought  to,  and 
who  actually  does,  define  the  more  exact  meaning  of  the  primary 
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ethical  commitment,  the  dimensions  of  maneuver,  and  private 
and  public  roles  in  realization?  What  roles  may  be  justifiably  as- 
signed to  those  who  shape  public  policy? 


DEMOCRATIC  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  ACCOMMODATION 

What  emerges  from  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  conflict- 
ing potentialities  is  the  substantially  traditional  concept  of  demo- 
cratic and  constitutional  accommodation.  Such  accommodation 
has  already  been  adumbrated  by  the  commitment  to  the  three 
concepts  treated  in  Chapter  4.  For  example,  the  concept  of  indi- 
vidual realization  indicates  the  purpose  which  guides  accommo- 
dation and  therefore  the  corollary  commitments  to  life,  liberty  of 
mind  and  body,  equality  of  consideration,  and  respect  for  the 
fellowship  of  the  political  community  without  which  man  must 
indeed  be  either  a  beast  or  a  god.  Accommodation  must  be  pur- 
poseful. The  ends  of  accommodation  must  enlighten  the  resolu- 
tion of  conflict.  If  we  do  not  keep  our  central  values  in  mind,  we 
become  unable  wisely  to  adapt  means  to  ends  and  to  appraise  de- 
cisions affecting  conflict. 

Similarly,  the  concept  of  the  dimensions  of  maneuver  forbids 
such  techniques  of  accommodation  as  slavery,  genocide,  class 
liquidation,  religious  persecution,  and  such  allegedly  flawless 
plans  of  accommodation  as  suggested,  for  example,  in  Plato's 
Republic,  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  Marx's  communist  society,  and 
Huxley's  Brave  New  World.  This  concept  emphasizes  that  safe- 
guards against  man's  demonic  potentialities  are  mandatory.  Only 
with  such  safeguards  is  individual,  social,  and  political  life  de- 
sirable and  feasible.  The  concept  of  dimensions  of  maneuver  also 
demands  rules  ensuring  that  the  door  to  realization  be  kept  open. 
In  brief,  it  demands  an  open,  not  a  closed,  society. 

Finally,  the  prudential  determination  of  private  and  public 
roles  delineates  more  fully  the  public  sphere  wherein  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  accommodation  may  operate.  It  thus  calls  attention 
to  the  large  sphere  of  private  accommodation  which  need  not 
influence  the  public  sphere  so  long  as  this  private  accommodation 
does  not  relate  more  directly  to  the  public  allocation  of  values. 

Thus,  these  earlier  concepts  help  to  establish  the  substantive 
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bounds  and  some  of  the  procedural  techniques  of  accommoda- 
tion. They  clarify  the  ground-rules  for  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  authoritative  allocation  of  values  in  society. 

Other  rules  of  accommodation  may  also  be  derived  from  a 
critical  examination  of  selected  political  theorists— both  those  in 
the  tradition  of  the  children  of  light  and  in  the  tradition  of  the 
children  of  darkness— who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  accommodation.  Five  such  principles  suggest  them- 
selves and  are  worthy  of  incorporation  in  a  worthwhile  theory  of 
accommodation.  The  first  is  the  unflinching  acceptance  of  man's 
diversity,  of  his  realization,  and  of  the  inevitability  of  conflict  and 
accommodation.  Given  life,  diversity  and  conflict  are  dominant 
human  traits.  Men  differ  and  struggle  with  each  other  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  interests.  Any  theory  of  accommodation  must 
recognize  this.  We  must,  then,  accept  not  only  the  inevitability 
of  diversity  but  also  the  inevitability  of  conflict  in  working  out  a 
theory  of  accommodation.  We  cannot  assume  the  presence  of  a 
universal  harmony  of  interests  which  might  make  conflict  non- 
existent.1 

A  second  principle  is  the  recognition  that  fallible  man  should 
be  gravely  hesitant  about  asserting  that  he  knows  or  has  discov- 
ered the  whole,  absolute  truth  which,  if  truly  known,  might  pro- 
vide flawless  accommodation.2 

A  third  principle  follows  from  these  first  two.  Men  foreclose  the 
search  for  truth  at  great  peril  to  individual  realization  and  the 
common  good;  they  forcefully  impose  THE  TRUTH  upon  others 
at  great  risk  of  disaster  for  a  liberal  democratic  constitutional 
order;  they  act  futilely  when  they  attempt  to  foreclose  the  pursuit 
of  truth  or  to  force  an  alleged  truth  upon  unwilling  subjects. 
When  this  third  principle  is  recognized,  seeking  can  be  more 
easily  safeguarded,  imposition  avoided,  and  free  acceptance 
emphasized.3 

1  See,  for  example,  James  Madison,  The  Federalist,  Number  10.  Later  in 
his  life  Madison  wrote  that  a  "Utopia  exhibiting  a  perfect  homogeneousness 
of  interests,  opinions  and  feelings  [has]  nowhere  yet  [been]  found  in  civilized 
communities."  Gaillard  Hunt  ( ed. ) ,  The  Writings  of  James  Madison,  9  vols. 
(New  York,  Putnam,  1900-1910),  Vol.  9,  p.  526. 

2  See  John  S.  Mill's  classical  argument  in  On  Liberty. 

3  Ibid. 
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A  fourth  principle  requires  men  realistically  to  accept  the  con- 
cept of  balance  in  achieving  accommodation.  This  concept  is 
suggested  again  by  the  absence  of  absolute  truth  and  the  pres- 
ence of  imperfect  men  struggling  for  power  in  an  imperfect 
society.  Competing,  contending,  clashing,  conflicting  claims,  inter- 
ests, organs,  and  units  of  government  must  be  balanced.  The 
sometimes  contending  interests  of  worker,  farmer,  and  manu- 
facturer must  often  be  harmonized.  The  sometimes  conflicting 
actions  of  Legislature,  Executive,  and  Judiciary  must  often  be 
reconciled.  The  sometimes  clashing  positions  of  central  and  local 
units  of  government  must  often  be  brought  into  accord.  To  assert 
this  principle  is  not  to  ignore  co-operation  or  harmony.  These 
characterize  society  as  well  as  competition  and  conflict.  Never- 
theless, the  struggle  for  power  in  the  political  community  is  a 
struggle  that  involves  realization;  and  invariably  this  struggle 
produces  serious  rivalry  and  undeniable  friction.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  real  need  in  any  theory  of  democratic  accommodation  to 
achieve  balance,  to  maximize  harmony,  and  to  adjust  power  to 
power.4 

This  need  highlights  the  role  of  prudent  statesmanship.  Such 
statesmanship  must  be  capable  of  accommodating  the  claims,  in- 
terests, actions,  and  positions  of  a  multitude  of  shifting,  uneven, 
not  easily  identifiable  political  actors.  The  concept  of  balance  also 
suggests  the  inevitability  of  a  pluralistic  approach  to  accommo- 
dation. Such  an  approach  favors  the  existence  of  many  decision- 
making organs.  Such  decision-making  organs  derive  their  powers 
from  their  functional  abilities  in  advancing  realization  and  in 
handling  the  type  of  decision  and  conflict  involved. 

A  fifth  and  final  principle  is  the  importance  of  a  rationale  for 
willing  obedience  to  the  process  of  accommodation  employed.5 
This  will  be  explored  more  fully  in  a  section  of  the  next  chapter. 

The  actual  prescriptive  history  of  democratic  and  constitutional 
government  gives  more  substance  to  these  rules  in  terms  of  such 

4  See  Sir  Ernest  Barker,  Principles  of  Social  and  Political  Theory  ( Oxford, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1951),  particularly  Book  III,  pp.  89-135,  and  pp. 
167-172. 

5  Clearly,  the  question  "why  obey?"  has  been  a  central  one  in  traditional 
political  theory  as  even  a  superficial  familiarity  with  a  Plato,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Mill,  Green  should  make  evident. 
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specific  accommodating  devices  as  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  organs,  as  free  elections,  as  basic  political  and  nonpolitical 
rights,  as  a  party  system,  and  as  majority  rule.  This  history  also 
points  up  the  following  familiar  questions,  affirmative  answers 
to  which  make  even  clearer  the  rules  of  the  game  for  a  liberal, 
democratic  constitutional  order  like  that  in  the  United  States. 
(1)  Do  most  people  really  have  an  opportunity,  by  means  of 
genuinely  free  elections,  to  select  the  men  who  and  the  general 
policies  that  will  govern  the  nation?  In  other  words,  is  the  gov- 
ernment truly  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed?  ( 2 )  Do  the 
people  really  enjoy  the  right  freely  to  speak,  write,  publish,  and 
assemble  in  order  to  criticize  and,  if  necessary,  at  the  ballot  box, 
to  turn  out  the  government  and  leaders  in  power?  (3)  Is  there 
in  existence  at  least  one  free,  independent,  strong,  and  function- 
ing opposition  political  party  or  coalition  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  supplant  the  governing  political  party,  if  the  people  in  a  free 
election  turn  the  government  or  its  leaders  out  of  office?  (4)  Do 
the  people  enjoy  the  right  to  believe  or  not  to  believe  in  a  higher 
law  or  power  as  their  consciences  dictate,  to  participate  or  not 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  mind  and  spirit  through  free  associ- 
ations of  their  own  choice,  and  to  pay  or  not  to  pay  allegiance  to 
a  higher  law  or  power  than  that  of  the  secular  state?  (5)  Are 
individuals  protected  against  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  action 
by  government  which  would  deprive  them  of  their  life,  liberty, 
and  property  without  due  process  of  law?  For  example,  sub- 
stantively, is  a  religious  group,  race,  or  class  free  from  systematic 
destruction?  Or,  procedurally,  is  a  trial  free  from  use  of  false 
evidence  or  coerced  confession?  (6)  Is  the  state  limited  to  cer- 
tain legitimate  and  essential  functions  and  thus  unable  to  invade, 
dominate,  and  absorb  the  private,  voluntary,  cultural,  and  social 
life  of  the  community?  For  example,  is  the  government  unable  to 
proscribe  and  prescribe  our  books,  plays,  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, clubs,  and  fraternal  organizations?  (7)  Is  the  state  pro- 
hibited from  becoming  so  powerful  in  the  economic  field  that  it 
not  only  regulates,  controls,  and  directs  the  economic  modes  of 
production  and  exchange— and  the  economic  livelihood  of  all 
citizens— but  also  uses  its  economic  power  to  nullify  political  free- 
dom and  dominate  the  cultural  and  social  life  of  the  community? 
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These  rules  of  the  game,  however  traditional,  and  however  in 
need  of  realistic  interpretation  in  terms  of  the  capability  of  indi- 
vidual citizens,  interest  groups,  political  parties,  and  the  self- 
restraint  of  government,  nonetheless  help  to  lay  out  the  founda- 
tion, ceiling,  and  interior  framework  of  the  democratic  and  con- 
stitutional dwelling  which,  I  am  arguing,  is  a  worthwhile  struc- 
ture. It  remains,  however,  to  take  a  closer  look  at  this  structure 
and  at  the  decision  makers  who  dwell  within.  Who  are,  ought 
to  be,  and  can  be  the  decision  makers?  Why  these? 

The  logic  of  accommodation  that  illuminates  answers  to  these 
questions  requires  again  an  understanding  of  the  definition,  char- 
acteristics, functioning,  limitations,  and  capabilities  of  the  key 
forces  involved  in  public  policy.  The  electorate,  public  opinion, 
interest  groups,  political  parties,  legislature,  executive,  and  judici- 
ary—these are  the  key  decision  makers.  In  the  public  sphere  they 
define  key  terms  and,  directly  and  indirectly,  exercise  power  in 
deciding  among  conflicting  expressions  of  potentiality.  A  fresh 
look  at  the  decision  makers  who  most  vitally  affect  the  handling 
of  conflicts  is  required,  periodically,  by  the  concept  of  accom- 
modation. 

A  wise  and  devoted  people,  ultimately  interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution which  embodies  the  rules  of  the  game,  should  be  the 
ultimate  (if  often  dormant)  source  of  authority  in  connection 
with  the  allocation  of  values  and  the  achievement  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  people  formally  express  their  authority  through  the 
electorate,  based  on  a  broad  suffrage.  In  any  given  election,  the 
electorate  is  generally  only  an  interested  and  eligible  segment  of 
the  people.  The  electorate's  potentially  great  power  can  legiti- 
mately be  based  on  the  logic  of  the  rules  of  the  democratic  game 
which  requires  popular  sovereignty  and  rejects  elitism.  Ideally, 
if  all  in  the  body  politic  were  equally  wise  and  in  agreement, 
there  would  be  no  problem  of  accommodation.  This  position  can- 
not, of  course,  be  maintained.  Similarly,  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  there  is  a  coherent,  consistent,  and  continuous  elite  among 
the  electorate  which  is  wise,  devoted,  and  capable  of  making 
proper  decisions.  Moreover,  the  concepts  of  self-realization,  limits 
and  effort,  prudential  private  and  public  roles  demand  a  very 
broad  suffrage.  The  members  of  the  electorate  must  have  the 
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power  to  protect  their  well-being  and  development  as  they  see 
them.  This  power  a  broad  suffrage  theoretically  affords.  The  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  this  electoral  power  is  important  to  facili- 
tate consideration  and  respect  for  their  actual  and  potential  worth 
and  development,  to  permit  a  hearing  for  their  generalized  views, 
to  maintain  safeguards  against  abuse  of  power  which  threatens 
their  interests  and  well-being,  to  ensure  the  responsibility  of  the 
governors  to  the  governed,  and  to  encourage  the  willing  allegiance 
to  decisions  affecting  all.  All  individual  voters  are  not,  of  course, 
necessarily  wise  or  good.  But  in  the  absence  of  THE  TRUTH,  or 
the  clear  demonstration  of  an  electoral  elite,  those  in  the  elec- 
torate have  a  strong  claim  to  protect  their  well-being  and  develop- 
ment by  being  considered,  via  elections,  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  power  under  the  Constitution  to  make  decisions  and  adjust 
disputes.6 

The  political  order  that  emerges  here  does  then  rest  upon  a 
qualified  faith  in  a  reasonably  wise  and  devoted  people.7  But 
this  faith  need  not  blind  us  to  the  limitations  of  the  electorate  and 
the  need  to  relate  its  ultimate  authority  to  its  genuine,  if  re- 
stricted, capabilities.  The  decided  limitations  of  the  electorate 
expressing  itself  formally  through  elections  and  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  people  expressing  itself  extralegally 
through  revolution,  suggest  that  the  people  and  electorate  need 
help  in  exercising  their  ultimate  authority.  The  electorate  obvi- 
ously cannot  make,  execute,  or  judge  concrete  policies.  Its  size, 
polyglot  composition,  and  geographical  diffusion  preclude  this. 
It  is  unable  to  meet,  debate,  and  deliberate.  It  lacks  informa- 
tion. It  frequently  lacks  interest.  It  lacks  skill,  energy,  and  dis- 
patch. It  lacks  a  comprehensive  view.  In  brief,  the  electorate  is 
not  equipped  to  legislate,  execute,  and  judge. 

However,  a  wise  and  devoted  people,  functioning  through  the 

6  For  an  excellent  adverse  critique  of  antidemocratic  patterns  of  accommo- 
dation, see  David  Spitz,  Patterns  of  Anti-Democratic  Thought  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1949).  For  adverse  criticism  of  opponents  of  the  open  society, 
see  also  Karl  Popper,  The  Open  Society  and  its  Enemies  (Princeton,  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1945). 

7  For  Madison's  recognition  of  the  "qualities  in  human  nature  which 
justify  a  certain  portion  of  esteem  and  confidence,"  see  The  Federalist, 
Number  55. 
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electorate,  may  feasibly  perform  some  functions.  They  are  often 
able  ( 1 )  to  give  a  very  general  direction  to  policy,  ( 2 )  to  indicate 
a  very  general  approval  or  disapproval  of  specific  measures  that 
they  have  strong  preferences  about,  pro  and  con,  (3)  to  decide 
between  contending  parties  or  candidates,  and  (4)  to  judge  the 
character  of  political  personalities.8  In  these  ways,  they  may  in- 
directly facilitate  the  adjustment  of  conflicts.  The  electorate's  best 
formal  technique  for  accomplishing  its  modest  functions  is  ma- 
jority rule. 

The  organs  of  public  opinion  provide  some  of  the  help  the 
electorate  needs.  Ideally,  they  function  to  criticize  public  men 
and  measures  and  in  general  to  maintain  a  healthy  climate  of 
opinion  in  which  accommodation  may  move  forward  sanely. 
Ideally,  these  organs  of  opinion  help  to  provide  for  society  ( 1 )  "a 
truthful,  comprehensive,  and  intelligent  account  of  the  day's 
events  in  a  context  which  gives  them  meaning";  (2)  "a  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  comment  and  criticism";  ( 3 )  "a  means  of  project- 
ing the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  groups  in  the  society  to  one 
another";  (4)  "a  method  of  presenting  and  clarifying  the  goals 
and  values  of  the  society";  ( 5 )  "a  way  of  reaching  every  member 
of  the  society  by  the  currents  of  information,  thought,  and  feeling 
which"  "the  organs  of  public  opinion"  supply.9  If  they  are  repre- 
sentative, the  organs  of  public  opinion  function  as  an  informal 
surrogate  for  the  people  between  elections.  If  these  organs  are 
dedicated  and  wise,  they  can  provide  invaluable  leadership  on 
behalf  of  excellence  among  the  electorate.  In  assessing  the  role 
of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  their  limitations— or,  to  put  the 
matter  differently,  the  gap  between  "ought"  and  "is"— should  not 
disturb  us  unduly.  The  political  theorist  may  seek  to  make  ideals 
operative  without  assuming  that  perfection  is  possible.  He  has 
only  an  obligation  to  call  for  free,  responsible,  and  representative 
organs  of  public  opinion  dedicated  to  excellence  and  a  right  to 
be  concerned  with  poor  performance. 

Interest  groups  also  assist  segments  of  the  public  in  exercising 

8  Compare  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  The  New  Belief  in  the  Common  Man  (Brat- 
tleboro,  Vermont,  The  Vermont  Printing  Company,  1942). 

9  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  A  Free  and  Responsible  Press 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1947),  pp.  20-29. 
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power.10  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  the 
proper  role  of  the  interest  group  will  depend  upon  its  representa- 
tive character,  its  broader  claims  for  a  broader  public,  its  dedica- 
tion to  the  primary  democratic  commitment,  and  its  mode  of 
operation.  The  interest  group  constitutes  a  minority  which  is  not 
responsible  to  the  public  in  elections.  It  does  not  itself  formally 
make  public  policy  decisions.  It  is  most  often  dedicated  to  its  own 
special  interests;  it  has  its  own  special  axe  to  grind.  The  interest 
group  is  out  to  help  itself  and  makes  no  great  effort  to  reconcile 
its  ends  with  the  ends  of  other  interest  groups  or  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  community.  It  is  generally  disinterested  in 
broader  accommodation.  Given  these  considerations,  then,  inter- 
est groups  should  have  only  a  limited  role  in  policy  making  and 
in  the  adjustment  of  conflicts.  Within  the  framework  of  its  limita- 
tions and  abilities,  the  interest  group  should  have  three  main 
functions— of  providing  information,  presenting  advice,  and  ex- 
erting pressure.  These  functions  it  may  exercise  in  assisting  seg- 
ments of  the  public  in  exercising  power.  The  interest  group  can 
thus  provide  information  for  policy  makers  and  also  for  its  own 
membership.  It  can  argue  and  debate  on  behalf  of  its  position.  It 
can  seek  to  influence  the  policy  makers  and  its  own  membership. 
However,  its  limitations  suggest  the  danger  of  relying  fully  upon 
it  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and  the  handling  of  disputes. 

What  the  interest  group  should  do  may  be  pretty  far  removed 
from  what  it  actually  does.  The  influence  that  the  interest  group 
exerts  may  carry  it  beyond  its  legitimate  role.  And  by  its  legiti- 
mate role  I  mean  not  only  information  and  argument  but  also 
financial  support,  political  intimidation,  and  the  exertion  of  pres- 
sure. The  interest  group  is  certainly  within  its  rights  in  extending 
or  withholding  its  financial  and  political  support.  It  exceeds  its 
proper  ethos  only  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  does  not  really 
represent  its  membership,  when  it  engages  in  outright  bribery, 
when  it  lies  about  its  membership,  or  attempts  to  peddle  false- 
hoods for  facts  in  the  information  it  is  presenting.  Its  other  ac- 
tivities may  not  be  pleasing  to  the  political  purist  but  they  are 
among  the  calculated  risks  of  a  free  society.  They  involve  ex- 

10  See  V.  O.  Key,  Politics,  Parties,  and  Pressure  Groups,  4th  ed.  ( New 
York,  Crowell,  1958). 
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aggerated  claims  of  power,  threats  of  political  defeat,  rewards  for 
political  support,  forcefulness  in  argument,  dedication  to  the  in- 
terest group's  own  ends  without  primary  concern  for  the  interest 
group's  impact  upon  others  and  the  broader  community. 

Here  again,  in  calling  attention  to  the  gulf  between  "ought" 
and  "is,"  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  the  role  of  political  theory  as 
a  prudent  guide  to  action.  We  have  to  recognize  political  actuality 
but  we  do  not  have  to  embrace  it  as  ideal.  The  quest  for  a  feasible 
political  theory  does  not  necessarily  involve  underwriting  the 
status  quo.  The  statesman  recognizes  that  it  is  often  important  to 
take  action  to  alter  reality  as  well  as  to  conform  to  it.  The  interest 
group's  activities  are  not  uniformally  good  and  creative.  These 
activities  must  be  respected  but  not  necessarily  blessed.  The  role 
of  the  interest  group  in  policy  making  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
disputes  must  be  recognized,  but  it  need  not  be  glorified;  its 
actual  ethos  must  not  be  confused  with  an  ideal  ethos.  Such  an 
ideal  ethos  would  maximize  its  legitimate  role  in  providing  in- 
formation and  exerting  pressure  on  behalf  of  its  membership. 
Such  an  ethos  would,  however,  minimize  its  role  in  seeking  for 
itself  a  disproportionate  share  of  power  and  a  position  which,  if 
realized,  would  ignore  the  rightful  claims  of  the  weak,  our  com- 
mon humanity,  our  mutuality  of  interest,  our  interdependence, 
our  joint  responsibility  to  and  benefits  from  the  broader  social 
fellowship.  A  prudent  political  theory  will,  moreover,  seek  to 
utilize  what  superficially  seems  like  an  unpleasant  reality  to  ac- 
complish desirable  results.  Thus  the  existence,  multiplicity,  diver- 
sity, and  competition  of  interests  may  itself  serve  to  permit  the 
domination  of  any  one  interest.11  Here  the  very  conflict  of  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States  may,  to  some  extent,  neutralize  their 
narrow  preoccupations.  Although  public  policy  is  quite  often  the 
resultant  of  group  pressures,  the  resolution  of  conflicting  interests 
involved  in  such  public  policy  does  reflect  some  kind  of  balance 
and  therefore  some  kind  of  justice.  Furthermore,  in  appraising 

11  This  was  a  cardinal  premise  of  Madison's  political  theory.  However, 
Madison  firmly  believed  that  government  was  to  regulate  these  interests: 
"The  regulation  of  these  various  and  interfering  interests  forms  the  principal 
task  of  modern  legislation.  .  .  ."  The  Federalist,  Number  10.  See  also  Arthur 
H.  Holcombe,  Our  More  Perfect  Union  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1950). 
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this  balance  and  justice,  we  must  remember  that  interest  groups 
are  not  masters  in  the  process  by  which  public  policy  is  made, 
even  when  public  policy  is  a  resultant  of  group  pressures.  They 
have  an  agency  in  this  process  but  the  existence  and  role  of  other 
political  forces— of  Party,  Executive,  and  Legislature— indicate  the 
interest  group's  lack  of  mastery.12 

The  political  party  emerges,  in  this  analysis,  as  one  of  the 
heroes  of  modern  democracy.13  Its  capability  also  suggests  its 
invaluable  role  in  the  process  of  accommodation:  in  helping  the 
electorate  to  exercise  its  ultimate  authority,  in  responding  to 
dominant  trends  in  public  opinion,  in  managing  interest  groups, 
and  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  government.  The  political 
party,  itself  an  interested  segment  of  the  public,  is  generally  con- 
cerned with  selection  of  candidates,  presentation  of  issues,  suc- 
cess in  voting,  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  of  the  political  op- 
position, operating  electoral  machinery,  influencing,  obtaining, 
wielding,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  public  power. 

Comparison  of  a  major  political  party  and  interest  group  is 
here  illuminating.  The  interest  group,  too,  is  interested  in  power 
but,  generally,  it  is  concerned  with  fewer  and  more  specific 
issues.  It  is  interested  in  the  fruits  of  power  but  its  concern  is 
not  usually  patronage  or  political  control  for  the  sake  of  mastery 
or  prestige  but  for  the  sake  of  the  advancement  of  its  group,  eco- 
nomic, social  stake.  The  interest  group  therefore  tends  to  be  con- 
cerned with  more  specific  matters  (pro  or  con)  such  as  higher 
wages,  higher  tariff,  or  higher  farm  price  supports,  or  with  civil 
rights,  federal  aid  to  education,  and  public  housing.  It  does  not 
generally  put  up  candidates  of  its  own  as  does  the  party.  In  con- 
trast to  the  political  party,  the  interest  group  does  not  usually 
have  an  organization,  more  or  less  permanent,  which  is  concerned 
with  electing  or  defeating  candidates  for  public  office,  and  with 
marshalling  support  in  the  legislature  on  a  wide  range  of  issues. 
Unlike  the  political  party,  it  has  little  or  no  responsibility  to  the 
electorate  for  the  victory  or  defeat  of  its  favored  candidates. 

12  See  here  Lawrence  H.  Chamberlin,  The  President,  Congress,  and  Legis- 
lation ( New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1946 ) . 

13  Compare  V.  O.  Key,  op.  cit.;  E.  E.  Schattschneider,  Party  Government 
(New  York,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1942);  and  Wilfred  E.  Binkley,  American 
Political  Parties:  Their  Natural  History,  3rd  ed.  (New  York,  Knopf,  1958). 
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The  party,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  a  formal  as  well  as  an  in- 
formal part  in  elections.  The  motivation  of  the  political  party  is 
not  necessarily  angelic;  but  its  operation,  in  accord  with  its  abili- 
ties, enables  it  to  function  as  an  extremely  valuable  broker  in  the 
process  of  accommodation.  Its  generally  broader  perspective,  its 
greater  sensitivity  to  votes  and  to  public  opinion,  and  its  accom- 
modating disposition  are  all  interrelated.  It  functions  both  for- 
mally and  informally.  It  not  only  enables  the  electorate  to  translate 
its  ultimate  authority  into  general  public  direction;  it  also  links 
public  opinion  and  public  policy  between  elections,  mediates 
among  a  wide  range  of  interest  groups,  and  provides  the  people's 
representatives  themselves  with  the  instrument  by  which  govern- 
ment may  go  forward.  In  its  own  self-interest,  it  usually  functions 
as  a  prudent  organ  in  the  process  of  democratic  and  constitutional 
accommodation. 

Given  this  knowledge  of  the  political  party,  it  may  now  be 
more  clear  why  it  should  have  a  large  role  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  and  the  resolution  of  conflicts.  Its  perspective  is  broader 
than  that  of  the  interest  group.  The  party  is  usually  concerned 
with  more  people  and  with  a  wider  range  of  interests.  Moreover, 
it  makes  itself  responsible  to  the  electorate  at  election  time  and 
the  electorate  can,  in  a  rough  way,  express  its  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure with  the  role  that  the  party  has  been  playing  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  the  handling  of  conflict.  What  is  more, 
the  party,  in  seeking  victory  at  the  polls,  discovers  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  victory  to  function  as  an  organ  for  the  accommodation 
of  conflicting  interests.  Thus  it  mediates  among  competing  inter- 
ests and  in  so  doing  harmonizes  to  some  extent  the  conflicting 
claims  of  these  interests.  It  frequently  tones  down  the  extremists, 
protects  strategic  minority  interests,  finds  common  ground  for 
compromise,  unites  divergent  groups.  This  role  which  it  actually 
performs  in  the  United  States,  not  necessarily  in  connection  with 
an  ideal  standard  of  conduct  but  in  connection  with  the  logic  of 
the  political  process,  encourages  those  who  seek  both  a  desirable 
and  feasible  ethos  of  accommodation. 

The  electorate  also  sees  the  need  for  formal  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  power  within  the  framework  of  concepts 
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already  set  forth.  A  formal,  legal,  authoritative  decision  is  often 
required  to  achieve  accommodation  of  conflicting  interests.  The 
historically  prescriptive  constitution  suggests  the  significance  of 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  in  achieving  accom- 
modation and  realization.  But,  again,  must  we  not  subject  these 
historically  prescriptive  roles  to  fuller  dialectical  examination?  On 
what  grounds  are  these  roles  based?  Should  these  roles  be  main- 
tained? Here  again  I  would  submit  that  the  role  of  each  may  be 
ascertained  by  raising  questions  about  the  relation  of  each  to  the 
conflict  or  decision  involved.  In  brief,  we  may  conclude  that  when 
a  decision  maker  is  best  equipped  to  make  a  certain  decision  or 
to  perform  certain  essential  functions,  and  when  its  responsibility 
is  assured,  it  should  have  the  power  to  act. 

The  capability  of  the  Legislature  thus  helps  to  determine  its 
more  exact  role  in  accommodation.  It  should  have  three  main 
functions  in  formal  policy  making:  the  representative,  forensic, 
and  supervisory  functions.14  These  functions  it  can  perform  in 
translating  the  general  opinion,  pressures,  and  interests  of  the 
body  politic  into  more  tangible  formal  policy.  It  can  represent  or 
give  voice  to  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  geographic  inter- 
ests of  the  community's  political  constituencies.  It  can  provide  a 
forum  for  debate  and  decision  making,  thus  facilitating  the  exam- 
ination, confrontation,  clarification,  refinement,  and  compromise 
of  the  claims  of  contending  interests.  It  can  serve  as  a  "watch- 
dog" over  others  who  wield  power,  formally  or  informally.  The 
Legislature  may  thus  function  to  ensure  that  public  policy  em- 
bodies a  balance  of  power  generally  reflecting  the  dominant 
forces  in  the  political  community  but  still  respecting  the  com- 
munity's underlying  constitutional  consensus. 

14  Compare  George  H.  Galloway,  Congress  at  the  Crossroads  ( New  York, 
Crowell,  1946);  James  M.  Burns,  Congress  on  Trial  (New  York,  Harper, 
1949).  See  also  Roland  Young,  The  American  Congress  (New  York,  Harper, 
1958)  for  a  mellowing  of  his  1943  views  in  This  Is  Congress.  For  some  in- 
teresting case  studies  of  Congress  at  Work  see  the  book  by  that  tide  by 
Stephen  K.  Bailey  and  Howard  D.  Samuel  (New  York,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  Inc.,  1952).  For  illumination  of  the  Senate  alone,  see  Donald  R. 
Matthews,  U.S.  Senators  and  Their  World  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1960). 
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In  contrast  to  the  Executive,  the  Legislature  is  best  able  to 
represent  specific  geographical  districts,  narrower  political  enti- 
ties, and  dominant  interests  in  the  constituency.  The  Legislature 
can  give  voice  to  and  provide  a  hearing  for  the  potent  and  articu- 
late interests  of  the  constituency.  It  can  provide  a  channel  for 
information,  an  arena  for  the  articulation  of  grievances,  ideas,  and 
pressures  of  smaller  political  constituencies.  It  also  provides  an 
opportunity  to  measure  to  some  extent  the  intensity  of  feelings 
of  interested  parties.  Moreover,  in  the  Legislature  deliberation 
may  go  forward  to  some  small  extent.  Here  the  claims  and 
priorities  of  conflicting  and  contending  interests  can  be  examined. 
Here  there  is  an  opportunity  for  confrontation.  Legislators  may 
confront  each  other.  Legislators  and  interests  may  meet  each 
other.  Here,  too,  legislators  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Branch  may  face  each  other.  Here  issues  may  be  clarified,  posi- 
tions reaffirmed,  policies  defended  and  attacked.  Here  the  dia- 
lectical examination  of  policies  may,  to  an  admittedly  inadequate 
extent,  proceed.  And  here  the  intensity  of  feeling  of  interested 
parties  may  be  gauged  and  evaluated.  Finally,  the  Legislature 
can  supervise  the  administration  of  public  policy  on  behalf  of 
constituency,  interests,  and  its  own  legislative  concept  of  the 
common  good.  This  involves,  for  example,  the  investigative  power 
and  such  rarely  used  powers  as  impeachment  of  public  officials. 
It  involves  too  such  other  governmental  duties  as  the  election  of 
the  Executive  under  certain  conditions.  Almost  all  these  inter- 
connected functions  are  closely  related  to  formal  lawmaking  and 
formal  constitutional  change.  These  formal  processes  have  tradi- 
tionally served,  to  some  extent,  to  protect  citizens  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  and  to  secure 
willing  obedience  by  citizens  to  the  law  under  which  all  live. 

The  Legislature's  greater  power  in  formal  policy  making,  as 
this  involves  the  accommodation  of  conflicting  interests,  is  justi- 
fied in  view  of  its  sensitivity  to  public  opinion,  interest  groups, 
and  party  strategy,  in  view  of  its  public  accountability  at  election 
time,  and  in  view  of  its  common  agency  in  formal  decision  making 
with  Executive  and  Judiciary.  This  sensitivity  ensures  a  great 
measure  of  prudent  accommodation. 

Again,  the  role  of  the  Executive  is  suggested  by  its  capability 
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and  the  requirements  of  certain  types  of  policy  making.15  The 
Executive's  primary  responsibility  in  modern  democratic  nations 
in  planning,  initiating,  and  implementing  over-all  policy  is  justi- 
fied because  it  is  best  equipped  to  perform  these  essential  func- 
tions. In  the  United  States,  the  Executive's  primacy  in  such  fields 
as  foreign  policy  and  national  defense  has  long  been  recognized. 
Now  its  primacy  in  major  domestic  policies  and  defense  against 
depression,  inflation,  and  other  large-scale  human  and  natural 
catastrophes  must  be  conceded.  The  evidence  suggests  that  the 
Executive  alone  is  now  best  equipped  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. Executive  leadership  is  enhanced  by  the  Executive's  elec- 
toral selection  by  the  nation,  by  the  Executive's  greater  unity  of 
command,  and  by  the  Executive's  superior  organizational  re- 
sources. When  national  decisions  involve  wise  planning,  prudent 
initiation,  and  efficient,  timely,  forceful,  and  astute  implementa- 
tion of  policy,  Executive  power  seems  essential.  Certain  decisions 
do  call  for  comprehensiveness  of  outlook,  foresight,  a  nationwide 
perspective,  access  to  a  broad  mass  of  information,  capacity  for 
deliberation  and  sound  judgment,  command  of  organizational  re- 
sources, capacity  for  co-ordination,  resistance  to  narrow  interests 
and  pressures,  and  the  will  to  act  with  speed  and  energy.  When 
it  is  clear  that  the  Executive  possesses  these  qualities  or  possesses 
them  more  fully  than  the  Legislature  or  Judiciary,  its  justification 
in  assuming  the  policy-making  role  required  by  these  qualities 
becomes  clear. 

What  is  more,  the  Executive's  great  powers  can  be  safely  exer- 
cised because  of  the  factors  that  operate  to  secure  its  responsi- 
bility. It  can  be  held  responsible  for  its  great  powers  by  the 
electorate  at  election  time,  and  by  the  Legislature  between  elec- 
tions. The  Judiciary  may  also  function  to  ensure  that  administra- 
tion occurs  within  the  framework  of  law  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional rules  of  the  game  are  respected.  The  other  publics— public 
opinion,  interest  groups,  parties— also  function  here  to  maintain 
responsibility.  The  electoral  and  party  process  thus  ensures  the 

15  Here  see  Edward  S.  Corwin,  The  President:  Office  and  Powers,  4th  ed. 
( New  York,  New  York  University  Press,  1957 ) ;  Clinton  Rossiter,  The  Amer- 
ican Presidency  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1956).  See  also  James  M. 
Burns,  Congress  and  the  Formation  of  Economic  Policy.  Unpublished  doc- 
toral dissertation,  Harvard  University,  1947. 
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Executive's  responsibility.  Formally  and  directly  the  Executive  in 
the  United  States  has  a  nationwide  constituency.  Invariably,  this 
means,  or  has  normally  meant,  that  the  Executive  has  a  broader, 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  nation's  problems,  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  nation's  vital  interests,  and  greater  sensitivity  to 
strategic  voting  blocs  on  a  nationwide  scale.  These  factors  operate 
to  produce  a  moderate  and  yet  more  courageous  Executive,  alert 
to  the  broader  problems  of  public  policy.  In  the  United  States 
the  independent  election  of  the  Executive  and  a  fixed  four-year 
term  of  office  increase  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  Executive 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  entire  nation.  The  fact  that  the  Executive 
is  single  and  not  plural  also  increases  its  unity  of  command  and 
its  ability  to  act  forcefully.  Thus  the  qualities  of  national  perspec- 
tive, moderation,  dedication,  and  strength  ensure  that  the  great 
policy-making  powers  of  the  Presidency— as  they  inevitably  in- 
volve the  accommodation  of  interests— will  be  well  exercised. 

There  is  also  need  for  a  judicial  organ  in  handling  conflicts 
and  in  achieving  accommodation.  There  is  need  for  some  organ 
to  decide  disputes  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Of  course,  both  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  have  an 
agency  in  this  task,  although  according  to  the  "conventional 
wisdom"  the  Legislature  is  concerned  only  with  general  policy 
( and  not  with  the  many  concrete  specific  disputes  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  law ) ,  and  the  Executive  functions  only  in  the  formu- 
lation and  implementation  of  general  policy.  Actually,  the  Legis- 
lature is  frequently  called  upon  to  resolve  concrete  and  specific 
disputes  under  the  Constitution  and  law;  and  the  Executive,  in 
daily  administration,  frequently  functions  as  a  judicial  organ  in 
the  first  instance.  The  real  argument,  then,  does  not  center  on  the 
Court's  monopoly  in  deciding  disputes  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  but  on  the  Court's  specific  role  in  high-policy 
formulation  and  the  justification  of  both  its  powers  and  its  large 
measure  of  independence.16 

In  the  United  States,  the  Court's  great  power  in  policy  making 
as  this  affects  both  the  national  government  and  the  states  cannot 

16  Compare  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Lions  Under  the  Throne  ( Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin,  1947 ) ;  and  Robert  G.  McCloskey,  The  American  Supreme  Court 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1960). 
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be  denied.  This  power  involves  the  Court's  ability  to  review  and 
declare  unconstitutional  acts  of  Congress.  It  can  also  invalidate 
state  legislation.  It  can  also  strike  down  unlawful  actions  of  ad- 
ministrative officials— federal  or  state— who  have,  in  the  Court's 
judgment,  violated  the  Constitution  or  exceeded  their  powers 
under  a  valid  law.  Can  this  great  policy-making  power  be  justi- 
fied? 

First,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  Court  is  a  judicial  elite. 
It  is  not  publicly  accountable  to  the  electorate.  An  independent 
Judiciary  is  not  as  affected  by  public  opinion,  interest  groups,  and 
party  as  are  the  Legislature  and  Executive.  Also,  judges  once  in 
office  are  less  affected  by  legislative  and  executive  pressure  than 
Legislature  and  Executive  are  of  each  other's  pressures.  Secondly, 
however,  this  is  not  to  say  that  an  independent  Judiciary  has 
great  power  without  any  responsibility.  To  some  extent,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  judges  to  the  electorate  is 
secured  indirectly  through  the  process  of  appointment  by  the 
Executive  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Even  the  party  may 
have  an  agency  in  this  choice.  So  may  public  opinion  and  certain 
interest  groups.  They  may  challenge  the  "judicial  spirit,"  grasp  of 
political  realities,  and  political  orientation  of  a  given  nominee. 
And,  of  course,  once  in  office,  impeachment  is  a  remote  possi- 
bility. Moreover,  the  power  of  the  Judiciary  may  be  affected  by 
legislative  changes  in  its  jurisdiction,  numerical  composition,  or 
financial  support.  Similarly,  its  power  can  be  limited  or  expanded 
by  constitutional  amendment.  In  operation,  then,  the  Judiciary 
does  not  function  in  a  vacuum.  Popular  and  unpopular  decisions 
affect  public  opinion.  The  Judiciary  cannot  fail  to  note  this.  The 
Judiciary  is,  then,  affected  by  the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  na- 
tion, within  interest  groups,  in  the  parties,  in  the  Executive 
branch,  and  in  the  Legislature.  Interest  groups  also  bring  cases 
to  and  file  influential  briefs  before  the  Court.  This  too  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  Judiciary's  responsibility.  World  opinion  is  still  an- 
other factor  that  influences  the  Court.  This  is  clearly  revealed  in 
the  Supreme  Court's  public  school  segregation  decision.  The 
tradition  of  the  bench  and  bar  is  yet  another  factor  ensuring  a 
sense  of  responsibility— here  to  high  professional  standards.  Most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  judge's  own  sense  of  responsibility,  his 
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own  sense  of  self-restraint,  his  own  sense  of  leadership,  integrity, 
duty,  and  history.  This  internal  sense  of  responsibility  we  cannot 
overlook  in  reflecting  on  the  extent  to  which  the  judge's  great 
power  is  matched  by  sufficient  accountability  to  public,  elected 
officials,  and  the  rules  of  the  game. 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  distinguish  between  the  most  de- 
fensible and  the  least  defensible  powers  of  the  Court  in  the 
United  States  than  it  is  to  identify  these  powers  objectively  and 
to  obtain  for  them,  respectively,  universal  approval  or  disap- 
proval. The  Court's  power  is  most  defensible  when  it  is  dedicated 
to  ( 1 )  upholding  the  rules  of  the  game  with  or  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Legislature,  Executive,  and  electorate,  (2)  upholding 
national  power,  and  (3)  umpiring  the  federal  system  with  the 
approval  of  the  central  government.  First,  then,  it  has  a  job  in 
protecting  those  basic  political  and  nonpolitical  freedoms  with- 
out which  the  democratic  and  constitutional  process  itself  cannot 
function  properly  and  without  which  nonpolitical  realization  is 
impossible.  Second,  it  has  the  job,  particularly  in  matters  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  policy  (which  do  not  infringe  on  the  rules  of 
the  game )  of  upholding  national  policy  as  approved  by  Congress 
and  the  President— as  such  policy  has  emerged  from  the  demo- 
cratic and  constitutional  process.  Third,  it  has  the  job  of  umpiring 
the  federal  system  under  rules  established  primarily  by  the  cen- 
tral government— the  government  of  all  the  people— so  long  as 
there  is  no  palpable  encroachment  on  state  governments  which 
threatens  their  very  existence.  Its  power  is  least  defensible  when  it 
invades  the  areas  of  legitimate  legislative  or  executive  discretion. 
In  connection  with  its  defensible  powers  there  is  conflict  only 
when  the  Court  upholds  the  rules  of  the  constitutional  game  con- 
trary to  popular,  legislative,  or  executive  sentiment.  Clashes  in 
which  the  Court  upholds  the  states  against  the  national  Legisla- 
ture and  Executive  are  now  rarely  momentous. 

The  question  of  responsibility  is  raised,  however,  when  the 
Court  interprets  the  Constitution,  for  example,  to  prohibit  segre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  of  the  states,  to  invalidate  sedition 
laws  in  the  states,  or  to  limit  the  power  of  congressional  investi- 
gating committees.  The  difficulty  here  has  many  aspects.  It  is  not 
always  clear  whether  a  given  judicial  decision  is  approved  or 
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disapproved  by  what  percentage  of  the  electorate  as  a  whole  or 
of  the  Congress.  Even  if  the  electorate  or  Congress  ( or  a  majority 
therein )  or  the  President  disapproves,  may  not  the  Judiciary  con- 
tend that  although  it  is  accountable  in  some  sense  to  the  elec- 
torate and  its  properly  designated  representatives,  it  is  also  ac- 
countable to  the  rules  of  the  game  and  therefore  to  self-realization 
within  the  framework  of  the  common  good?  The  difficulty  here  is 
obviously  compounded  because  the  rules  of  the  game  and  self- 
realization  are  not  unambiguous,  because  the  line  between  a 
"high-policy"  "legal"  decision  and  a  regular  public-policy  de- 
cision by  the  people's  representatives  is  not  clear,  and  because 
the  constitutional  rules  and  self-realization  have  to  be  interpreted 
by  some  organ  or  organs.  Ultimately,  of  course,  in  the  democratic 
state  endorsed  herein  as  desirable  the  popular  will  as  expressed 
through  the  process  of  constitutional  amendment  will  prevail. 
The  difficult  "trick"  is  to  enable  the  Judiciary  to  protect  the  rules 
of  the  game  against  popular,  legislative,  and  executive  sentiment 
while  not  frustrating  the  power  of  the  electorate  to  protect  the 
rules  of  the  game  in  its  own  way.  The  general  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  is  to  strengthen  the  Court's  internal  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and— most  important— the  underlying  constitutional  con- 
sensus in  the  nation.  Such  consensus  must  respect  the  rules  of  the 
game  against  the  impatient,  the  shortsighted,  the  reckless.  Such 
responsibility  will  respect  the  mature  judgment  of  the  people  and 
their  representatives.  Finally,  then,  we  must  rely  not  on  the 
Judiciary  but  upon  a  constitutional  ethos,  shared  by  the  many, 
which  the  Court  merely  embodies  e  pluribus  unum  in  reflecting 
the  best  qualities  in  the  best  of  the  people. 

MAJORITY  RULE  AS  A  TECHNIQUE 
OF  PUBLIC  DECISION  MAKING 

It  is  important  not  only  to  attempt  to  identify  and  justify  the 
roles  of  the  key  forces  which  bear  upon  decision  making,  accom- 
modation, and  the  fulfillment  of  values,  but  also  to  probe  more 
fully  the  techniques  employed  by  each  of  these  influential  agen- 
cies. In  this  chapter  I  shall  restrict  myself  largely  to  the  technique 
that  should,  can,  and  is  largely  employed  at  the  level  of  electoral 
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and  legislative  decision.  This  technique— majority  rule— becomes 
a  sixth  concept  that  may  be  employed  in  the  restatement  of  Amer- 
ican democratic  theory.17  Fuller  understanding  of  accommoda- 
tion would  require  research  into  the  techniques  of  decision  mak- 
ing employed  by  such  other  strategic  decision-making  centers  as 
the  Executive,  Judiciary,  Party,  Interest  Group,  and  organs  of 
Public  Opinion.  This  would  involve  not  only  an  empirical  under- 
standing of  the  techniques  actually  employed  but  also  a  norma- 
tive exploration  of  the  compatibility  of  these  techniques  with  the 
values  and  concepts  previously  developed. 

The  central  question  for  my  brief  analysis  here  is  this:  In  those 
conflict  situations  involving  formal,  legal,  authoritative  decision 
among  the  electorate  or  in  the  Legislature  why  should  we  accept 
the  majority's  decision?  At  the  electoral  level  the  majority  most 
often  decides  among  competing  candidates,  parties,  and  issues. 
At  the  legislative  level  most  often  the  majority  decides  among 
competing  policies,  parties,  and  personalities.  At  both  levels, 
moreover,  such  majority  decisions  involve  rough  and  general 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  good,  creative  potentiality  that 
should  be  maximized  or  encouraged  and  with  regard  to  the  evil 
and  destructive  potentialities  that  should  be  minimized  or  dis- 
couraged. Involved  here  too  are  rough  and  general  judgments 
with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  human  maneuver  and  appro- 
priate private  and  public  spheres  of  realization.  Why,  then,  should 
the  electoral  and  legislative  majority  have  this  great  power? 

Initially,  one  point  must  be  emphasized  strongly.  The  tech- 
nique of  majority  rule  is  to  be  employed  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  constitutional  game  which  establish  the  ends  for  which  power 
may  properly  be  exercised,  which  throw  light  on  such  corollary 
values  as  equality  of  consideration,  and  on  such  concepts  as  the 
substantive  and  procedural  bounds  which  mandate  decision  mak- 

17  For  a  sample  of  the  literature  in  defense  of  majority  rule,  see  Edwin 
Mims,  Jr.,  The  Majority  of  the  People  (New  York,  Modern  Age,  1941); 
Carleton  K.  Allen,  Democracy  and  the  Individual  (London,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1943);  Henry  S.  Commager,  Majority  Rule  and-  Minority  Rights 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943);  Willmoore  Kendall,  John  Locke 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Majority  Rule,  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences, 
Vol.  XXVI  (Urbana,  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1940);  and  my  own  "The 
Case  for  Bare  Majority  Rule,"  Ethics,  Vol.  62  (October,  1951),  pp.  16-32. 
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ing  within  a  democratic  and  constitutional  order.  However,  al- 
though the  rules  of  the  game  dictate  the  employment  of  open, 
free,  orderly,  known  procedures  for  the  resolution  or  mitigation 
of  conflicts  within  proper  bounds,  these  bounds  and  procedures 
are  not  clear  beyond  all  dispute.  They  must  be  interpreted.  Hence, 
although  the  majority  should  function  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  game,  the  substantive  and  procedural  limits  to  power  in- 
volved in  these  rules  are  only  as  meaningful  and  effective  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  will  of  those  who  operate  the  system  and  inter- 
pret the  rules.  This  somewhat  paradoxical  consideration  is  one  of 
the  central  truths  of  democratic  theory  which  strongly  suggests 
that  the  technique  of  majority  rule  is  only  as  good  as  the  health 
of  the  society  and  state  in  which  it  functions. 

By  bare  majority  rule  I  mean  the  power  of  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers, plus  one,  of  any  decision-making  group  to  bind  the  re- 
mainder of  that  group  to  whatever  decision  the  bare  majority  has 
taken.18  By  democratic  and  constitutional  majority  rule  I  mean 
that  bare  majority  rule  which  employs  its  power  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  which  is  entitled  to  obedience  in  the 
game  so  long  as  the  game  is  played  fairly  according  to  the  rules. 
Note,  moreover,  that  the  majority  is  not  a  static  group  composed 
of  the  same  individuals.  The  majority  is  constantly  shifting.19  On 
certain  issues  we  are  rulers  and  binders;  on  others  we  are  ruled 
and  bound!  The  conclusion  that  we  are  rulers  and  ruled  at  the 
same  time,  albeit  on  different  issues,  is  another  somewhat  para- 
doxical conclusion  that  is  also  central  to  modern  democratic 
theory.  This  is  so  because  the  overlapping  of  rulers  and  ruled  en- 

18  More  accurately,  the  bare  majority  is  M>  of  X  (members)  plus  1,  when 
the  decision-making  group  is  even;  and  %  of  X  ( members )  plus  %  when  the 
group  is  odd.  Thus  %  of  100  plus  1  equals  51;  and  %  of  101  plus  %  equals 
51. 

19  Robert  Dahl  argues  that  "on  matters  of  specific  policy  the  majority 
rarely  rules,"  that  in  a  country  like  the  United  States  we  have  not  majority 
rule  as  much  as  "minorities  rule,"  that  the  "relevant  question  is  the  extent 
to  which  various  minorities  in  a  society  will  frustrate  the  ambitions  of  one 
another  with  the  passive  acquiescence  or  indifference  of  a  majority  of  adults 
or  voters."  A  Preface  to  Democratic  Theory  ( Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1956),  pp.  124,  128,  132,  133.  On  some  of  the  other  complicating 
questions  of  majority  rule,  see  Harold  F.  Gosnell,  Democracy:  The  Threshold 
of  Freedom  (New  York,  Ronald,  1948),  pp.  6-7,  10,  158,  165,  167-170,  127. 
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courages  that  consensus  so  vital  to  the  successful  functioning  of 
a  democratic  and  constitutional  society.20 

What,  then,  are  the  positive  arguments  that  can  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  bare  majority  rule. 
Hereinafter,  whenever  I  use  majority  rule  I  shall  mean  bare  ma- 
jority rule  unless  I  qualify  the  term  by  prefixing  "qualified"  or 
"extraordinary." 

First,  let  me  examine  an  essentially  ethical  argument.21  We 
have  already  seen  that  all  men  should  be  afforded  equal  con- 
sideration in  realizing  the  best  in  themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Ideally,  this  requires  that  all  should  be  considered  in  de- 
cisions affecting  them  and  their  realization.  Ideally,  if  all  were 
equally  wise  and  equally  devoted  to  our  basic  values,  all  should 
possess  an  equal  voice  in  decision  making  and  any  decision 
reached  should  be  unanimous.  Here,  then,  something  like  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  would  prevail.  However,  all  are  not  equally 
wise  and  devoted.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  a 
unanimous  decision  on  all  questions.  So  we  must  then  seek  the 
next  best  alternative  to  the  unanimous  agreement  of  equally  wise 
and  equally  devoted  individuals. 

If  we  could  be  certain  that  a  stipulated  minority,  which  all 
might  seek  to  be  part  of,  were  wise  and  devoted,  then  logically 
this  minority  might  make  decisions.  But  we  cannot  assume  that 
this  minority  can  be  identified  and  placed  in  a  position  of  power. 
One  cannot  necessarily  assume  that  even  a  wise  and  devoted 
minority  would  stick  together  on  all  issues.  One  can't  assume  this 
unless  one  postulates  a  clearly  discernible  objective  TRUTH  in 
all  decisions  which  the  wise  and  devoted  minority,  to  a  man,  is 
equipped  to  perceive. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  any  way  of  deciding  confidently  which 
individuals  are  wise  and  devoted  strengthens  the  case  for  giving 

20  See  here  Dahl,  op.  cit.;  David  Truman,  The  Governmental  Process 
(New  York,  Knopf,  1951);  and  V.  O.  Key,  op.  cit. 

21  This  argument  has  been  much  neglected  in  modern  times.  For  its  role 
see  Herman  Finer,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Government  (Lon- 
don, Methuen,  1932),  Vol.  1,  p.  129.  For  a  keen  criticism  of  some  of  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  this  argument,  see  David 
Spitz,  op.  cit.  For  additional  analysis  see  Marie  Collins  Swabey,  Theory  of 
the  Democratic  State  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1939),  Chap- 
ters I,  VII,  and  VIII. 
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all  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they  should  be  included 
among  the  wise  and  devoted  in  all  decisions.  The  likelihood  is  not 
that  all  are  really  wise  and  devoted.  The  likelihood  is,  too,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  decisions  certain  individuals  will  appear  to  be 
more  wise  and  devoted  than  others.  Still  one  cannot  be  absolutely 
sure  of  this.  That  is  why  the  opportunity  to  have  an  equal  voice 
must  be  maintained. 

Decision  making  by  an  extraordinary  or  qualified  majority  ( for 
example,  rule  only  when  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  agree)  must 
also  be  rejected  because  this  would  give  a  minority  the  power  to 
prevent  action  by  a  bare  majority. 

Superficially,  equality  of  consideration  seems  to  require  the 
quantitative  principle  of  one-man-one-vote.  Actually,  there  is  con- 
siderable qualitative  influence  in  decision  making.  Voters  may 
voluntarily  defer  to  those  in  their  midst  who  are  more  informed, 
have  keener  judgment,  and  a  reputation  for  wise  and  devoted 
perspective.  These  qualitative  influences  are  too  often  overlooked 
by  those  who  delight  in  striking  down  the  majority  principle  by 
noting  the  superficially  plausible  demonstration  that  1,000  X  0 
is  still  zero  whereas  1  X  1,000  is  a  thousand!  Moreover,  although 
we  have  the  duty  to  educate  for  true  happiness  and  the  common 
good,  we  have  no  lawful  power  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  right  to 
voice  his  feelings  as  to  his  own  well-being  and  development.  He 
may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  he  should  be  corrected.  But  he  alone  can 
best  speak  for  himself  through  the  equal  voice  he  has  in  decision 
making.  Whether  he  exercises  his  right  is,  of  course,  another 
matter. 

If  unanimity  is  impossible,  and  if  both  minority  rule  and  quali- 
fied majority  rule  are  undesirable  and  unfeasible,  the  only  tech- 
nique left  for  decision  making  is  majority  rule.  Majority  rule 
respects  equality  of  consideration.  It  weights  votes  equally.  No 
one  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  speak  up  and  demonstrate  his 
superior  claims  to  wisdom  and  devotion.  Majority  rule  more 
closely  approximates  unanimity  than  does  minority  rule.  Although 
bare  majority  rule  does  not  insist  upon  larger  majorities  on  all 
or  even  on  some  issues,  it  does  not  prohibit  larger  majorities.  In- 
deed, it  permits  more  substantial  majorities  without  however  re- 
quiring qualified  majority  rule  and  thus  opening  the  door  to  ob- 
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struction  by  a  minority.  It  is  thus  preferable  to  qualified  majority 
rule.  In  conclusion,  then,  majority  rule,  next  to  the  ideal  of  una- 
nimity, can  make  the  strongest  ethical  claim  on  all  those  who  are 
committed  to  human  realization  within  the  framework  of  the 
common  good  and  its  corollary  value,  equality  of  consideration. 

Second,  let  me  turn  to  an  argument  based  upon  prudence  and 
experience.22  Although  all  of  these  arguments  are  related  and 
overlap,  in  part,  and  although  historical  experience  is  highly 
relevant  to  the  arguments  that  follow,  the  instant  argument  may 
logically  be  considered  separately  for  purposes  of  emphasis.  Ex- 
perience suggests  to  many  observers,  initially,  that  it  is  more 
prudent  for  a  bare  majority  than  for  a  minority  or  qualified  ma- 
jority to  reach  and  obtain  compliance  with  necessary  decisions. 
Secondly,  experience  indicates  that  majority  rule  can  be  vindi- 
cated against  the  charges  of  tyranny  that  are  frequently  brought 
against  it. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  difficulties  involved  in  ascer- 
taining the  wise  and  devoted  minority  that  should  exercise  power 
in  decision  making  and,  therefore,  in  the  adjustment  of  conflicts. 
I  have  also  indicated  the  wise  fear  that  we  may  have  in  vesting 
power  in  those  minorities  whose  power  is  based  upon  force,  birth, 
or  wealth.  I  have  suggested  too  the  impossibility  of  unanimity  as 
a  feasible  device  for  reaching  decisions.23  And  I  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  frustration  of  majority  rule  under  qualified  majority 
rule.  All  of  these  points  strengthen  the  prudential  case  for  ma- 
jority rule.  Let  me  now  indicate  more  fully  why  this  is  the  case. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  break  heads  rather  than  to  count 
them  in  making  decisions.  However,  this  is  certainly  not  a  desir- 

22  In  general,  see  John  Locke's  Two  Treatises  of  Government  ( New 
York,  Hafner,  1947),  Chapter  VIII,  especially  sections  95-99;  James  Madi- 
son, Writings,  op.  cit.,  pp.  520-528  (Memorandum  on  "Majority  Govern- 
ments"); Robert  Mclver,  Community  (London,  Macmillan,  1917),  pp.  138- 
144;  James  Bryce,  Modern  Democracies  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1921), 
Vol.  1,  p.  20;  J.  W.  Allen,  op.  cit.;  Harold  F.  Gosnell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  6-7;  David 
Spitz,  op.  cit.;  and  Henry  S.  Commager,  op  cit,  especially  pp.  60-61. 

23  Lincoln  in  his  First  Inaugural  put  the  argument  succinctly:  "Unanimity 
is  impossible;  the  role  of  a  minority  as  a  permanent  arrangement  is  wholly 
inadmissible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despotism 
in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left."  See  the  Complete  Works,  edited  by  John  G. 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay  (New  York,  Century  House,  1902),  Vol.  II,  p.  5. 
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able  or  feasible  technique  in  any  society,  let  alone  a  democratic 
and  constitutional  one  interested  in  peaceful,  orderly,  and  free 
processes.  If  coercion  is  one  extreme,  unanimity  is  the  other.  But 
unanimity  is  practically  impossible  as  the  sole  reliance  in  decision 
making.  It  would  paralyze  policy  making.  It  would  lead  to  inde- 
cision, inaction,  and— sooner  or  later— tyranny  or  anarchy.  The 
temptation  would  be  overwhelming  to  break  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  unanimity  by  an  appeal  to  force. 

Moreover,  examination  also  reveals  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  rely  exclusively  on  minority  rule.  In  the  absence  of  active  or 
passive  approval  by  the  majority,  the  decisions  of  a  minority, 
either  an  electoral  or  a  legislative  minority,  would  not  command 
the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  population  whose  support  is 
necessary  to  ensure  political  stability.  This  argument  is  strength- 
ened by  the  consideration  that  frequently  the  minority  might 
lack  the  force  necessary  to  execute  its  decisions  or  to  make  them 
"stick."  This,  in  turn,  would  engender  disrespect  for  law  and  thus 
undermine  resolution  of  issues  and  conflicts  by  orderly  processes. 
Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  minority  is  to 
rule  may  produce  troublesome  conflicts  among  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  ignorant,  white  and  colored.  Is  the  minority  of 
wealth  to  rule?  And  what  kind  of  wealth?  Is  the  minority  based 
on  education  to  rule?  But  what  is  an  educated  man?  Is  the 
minority  based  on  color  to  rule?  Which  color?  And  why  color? 
Such  conflicts  exist  even  within  communist  societies  where  the 
question  of  which  communist  minority  is  to  rule  the  majority  can 
lead  to  a  struggle  for  power  with  its  consequent  purges  of  the 
defeated  minority  clique. 

Outright  minority  rule  must  be  rejected  for  yet  another  pru- 
dential reason.  This  reason  holds  even  if  the  minority  is  indeed 
wise  and  devoted.  This  reason  relates  to  the  strength  of  the  idea 
of  equality  in  democratic  and  constitutional  societies.  If  the  con- 
cept of  one-man-one-vote  were  overturned,  great  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction would  undoubtedly  develop.  This  would  be  the  case 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  many  rarely  use  their  vote  or,  if  they 
use  it,  employ  it  intelligently.  Even  a  steady  diet  of  electoral  de- 
cisions made  by  a  plurality,  which  involves  election  of  a  minority 
candidate,  would  bode  ill  for  a  body  politic.  This  would  be  true 
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for  two  reasons.  First,  it  would  foreshadow  the  breakdown  of  an 
effective  two-party  system  which  is  encouraged  by  majority  rule. 
In  the  United  States,  in  the  South  and  other  one-party  areas,  it 
would  mean  the  breakdown  of  the  two-party  system  within  the 
dominant  party.  The  normal  two-party  system  plays  a  vital  and 
desirable  role  in  accommodation;  and  even  the  two-party  system 
within  the  framework  of  the  dominant  party  performs  some  ac- 
commodating functions.  Second,  the  people  might  well  feel  re- 
sentment in  abiding  by  a  decision  not  reached  by  the  major  part 
of  the  voting  group. 

Similarly,  qualified  majority  rule  is  less  prudent  than  bare  ma- 
jority rule.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  qualified  majority  pre- 
vails on  a  limited  number  of  issues.  Why?  Because  qualified 
majority  rule  hinders  the  flexibility  that  a  modern  state  requires. 
It  makes  a  dynamic  public  policy  more  difficult.  It  slows  up 
progress.  It  stalemates  reform.  It  militates  against  desirable  and 
easy  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  It  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
correct  mistakes.  It  retards  experimentation.  In  brief,  it  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  a  political  community  to  move  ahead  and  back 
as  new  circumstances  dictate. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  on 
behalf  of  qualified  majority  rule.  Nor  am  I  here  urging  that  in  the 
United  States  we  should  now  or  in  the  future  abandon  the  use 
of  qualified  majorities  which  have  proved  their  worth  in  some 
matters.  It  is  always  foolish  to  discard  workable  principles  and 
institutions  on  behalf  of  untested  theoretical  and  logical  argu- 
ments. However,  if  qualified  majorities  have  not  worked  well  to 
advance  our  values,  then  it  is  time  seriously  to  consider  the  more 
full-fledged  utilization  of  bare  majority  rule.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  bare  majority  rule,  once  we  adjusted  in  time  and  experience 
to  the  absence  of  qualified  majorities,  would  be  more  prudent 
than  qualified  majority  rule  on  those  few  issues  on  which  we  in 
the  United  States  now  require  qualified  majorities. 

We  should  not,  however,  view  majority  rule  as  only  the  best 
among  evils.  We  need  not  apologize  for  a  technique  that  can  best 
achieve  order,  direction,  obedience,  respect,  and  flexibility  in 
decision  making  and  the  resolution  of  disputes.  This  is  a  positive 
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good  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  highest  good,  even  though  it 
may  only  be  a  means  to  the  end  of  realization.  We  need  not  be 
apologetic  about  a  technique  that  works  so  well  within  a  two- 
party  system  which  itself  contributes  so  significantly  to  valuable 
adjustment,  sane  compromise,  decent  harmony,  helpful  modera- 
tion, and  desirable  reconciliation. 

The  second  argument  based  on  prudence  and  experience  turns 
more  explicitly  to  the  historical  functioning  of  majority  rule  in 
such  countries  as  the  United  States  and  Britain.  The  key  point  is 
that  despite  cries  of  "majority  tyranny,"  24  the  evidence  of  such 
countries  indicates  that  majority  rule  has  worked  well  where  it 
has  been  used.  For  example,  one  discerning  historian,  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  has  written,  apropos  the  United  States,  that 
there  is  no  "persuasive  evidence  from  our  own  long  and  complex 
historical  experience  that  majorities  are  given  to  contempt  for 
constitutional  limitations  or  for  minority  rights."  "They  have  not 
taxed  wealth  out  of  existence;  they  have  not  been  hostile  to  edu- 
cation or  to  science.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  the  school,  the  forum, 
are  as  free  here  as  anywhere  in  the  world— with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  that  other  great  majority-rule  country— Britain."  25  Ma- 
jority rule,  then,  is  not  simply  ethically  desirable  or  logically 
valid.  Its  soundness  is  demonstrable  in  experience.26  It  becomes 
important  then  to  uncover  the  reasons  for  the  successful  function- 
ing of  majority  rule  in  countries  like  the  United  States. 

Initially,  the  conviction  by  many  of  the  sense  of  the  ethical  and 
prudential  arguments  treated  above  has  certainly  helped  to  create 
an  intellectual  climate  of  opinion  receptive  to  majority  rule. 

24  For  a  classic  statement  see  Alex  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America, 
ed.  by  Phillips  Bradley  (New  York,  Knopf,  1946),  Vol.  I,  Chapters  XV-XVI. 
Also  see  Mims,  op.  cit.,  Commager,  op.  cit.,  and  Spitz,  op  cit.,  for  treatment 
of  others  who  have  feared  majority  tyranny.  Robert  Dahl's  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  is  quite  unique:  "If  majority  rule  is  mostly  a  myth,  then  majority 
tyranny  is  mostly  a  myth,  too.  For  if  the  majority  cannot  rule,  surely  it  can- 
not be  tyrannical."  A  Preface  to  Democratic  Theory,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 

25  Commager,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80-81. 

26  However,  for  a  thoughtful  and  balanced  analysis  of  the  persistence  of 
oppressive  power  in  a  democracy  by  one  favorably  disposed  to  rightful  and 
reasonable  majority  rule,  see  David  Spitz,  Democracy  and  the  Challenge  of 
Power  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1958). 
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Similarly,  the  agreement  on  a  liberal  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional tradition  has  helped  majority  rule  to  function  successfully. 
We  were  born  free.  We  were  born  in  the  liberal  tradition.  We 
have  lacked  a  feudal  tradition  that  had  to  be  overthrown.  Conse- 
quently, accommodation  in  America  has  not  been  subject  to  the 
pull  of  two  political  extremes:  an  extreme  Left  seeking  to  over- 
throw a  reactionary  regime;  an  extreme  Right  seeking  to  maintain 
an  illiberal,  undemocratic  status  quo.  Thus  there  have  been  no 
deep  ideological  conflicts  in  America  between  radically  opposed 
forces  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  government  and  pre- 
pared to  use  violence,  if  necessary,  to  overturn  the  existing  consti- 
tution.27 If  such  a  situation  prevailed,  the  moderation  essential 
for  majority  rule  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain. 
Fortunately,  this  was  not  America's  situation;  and,  consequently, 
majority  rule  could  more  easily  function.  Americans  were  also 
born  on  a  continent  removed,  relatively  speaking,  from  the  worst 
effects  of  the  power  and  class  struggles  of  Europe.  We  did  not, 
moreover,  have  to  contend  with  any  major  power  on  the  North 
American  continent.  We  were  to  some  extent  safeguarded  from 
the  world's  great  powers  by  two  great  expanses  of  ocean.  We 
possessed  abundant  land  and  resources.  Our  economy  was 
dynamic.  Opportunity  was  abundant.  Our  social  structure  was 
mobile,  fluid,  and  essentially  democratic.  Most  of  these  "acci- 
dents" constituted  our  Good  Fortune.  Such  Good  Fortune  helped 
to  shape  an  environment  most  suitable  for  majority  rule.  The 
many  were  not  terribly  poor  and  oppressed.  They  were  either 
relatively  well-off  or  enjoyed  great  opportunity  to  improve  their 
lot.  They  were  not  hostile  to  property  but,  on  the  whole,  were 
quite  conservative  about  property.  They  were  still  sufficiently 
in  the  natural  law  tradition  to  recognize  the  need  for  substantive 
and  procedural  safeguards  of  the  rules  of  the  game.  They  had  no 
desire  to  overturn  these  rules  and  to  impose  a  new  order  based  on 
the  completely  unlimited  power  of  the  majority.  They  were,  de- 
spite lapses  here  and  there,  deeply  committed  to  democratic  and 
constitutional  majority  rule.  This  was,  as  Madison  and  others 
after  him  insisted,  the  primary  principle  of  what  Madison  called 

27  See  Louis  Hartz,  The  Liberal  Tradition  in  America  ( New  York,  Har- 
court,  Brace,  1955). 
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republican  rule  and  which  we  may  translate  as  democratic  and 
constitutional  rule.28 

More  has  to  be  said  about  those  actions  which  involve  the- 
operation  of  the  political  process  in  the  United  States.29  This 
process,  particularly  as  it  involves  the  political  party,  sheds  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  successful  functioning  of  majority  rule. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  political  candidate  or  political  party,  in  pur- 
suing electoral  majorities  in  order  to  win  public  office,  generally 
seeks  widespread  voter  agreement.  The  party  or  candidate  will 
generally  seek  to  maximize  political  support  and  minimize  po- 
litical opposition.  This  will  often  require  the  party  or  candidate 
to  recognize  and  protect  potent  minorities,  soften  the  demands  of 
the  extremists,  seek  compromises  among  discordant  interests, 
offer  as  attractive  a  program  as  possible  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  voters.  In  this  way  the  party  process  functions  to 
reconcile,  placate,  and  harmonize  divergent  interests.  Thus,  candi- 
dates and  parties  operate  to  secure  an  agreement  on  many  basic 
matters.  Such  agreement  more  nearly  approximates  substantial 
consensus  or  unanimous  consent  than  a  bare  majority  vote  super- 
ficially indicates.  Furthermore,  the  very  functioning  of  demo- 
cratic political  parties  and  candidates  serves  to  safeguard  the 
rules  of  the  game  which  are  by  now  deeply  engrained  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  electorate.  A  similar  process  of  accommodation 
takes  place  within  the  Legislature  and  within  the  Executive.30 
The  challenge  of  victory  at  the  polls  thus  serves  to  create  a 
strategy  of  victory  that  generates  party  processes  which  provide 
a  natural  brake  on  an  alleged  disposition  of  the  majority  to  abuse 
its  power.  This  process  of  accommodation  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  multiplicity,  competition,  and  overlapping  of  interests.  One 
individual  may  belong  to  several  groups  with  different  aims  and 
frequently  competing  or  conflicting  policies.  The  conflict  of  inter- 
ests involved  not  only  discourages  monolithic  ideological  commit- 

28  See  my  article,  "The  Republicanism  of  James  Madison,"  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  LXIX  (March,  1954);  and  Ralph  H.  Gabriel,  The 
Course  of  American  Democratic  Thought  (New  York,  Ronald,  1940). 

29  See  Wilfred  E.  Binkley,  op.  cit.;  E.  E.  Schattschneider,  op.  cit.;  and 
V.  O.  Key,  op.  cit. 

30  See  particularly,  T.  V.  Smith,  The  Legislative  Way  of  Life  ( Chicago^ 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1940). 
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merits  but  also  serves  to  discourage  the  majority's  abuse  of  power. 
These,  then,  are  among  the  more  important  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  majority  rule.  The  conditions  that  lie  back 
of  these  reasons  become  an  important  subject  for  investigation  in 
any  calculation  of  the  well-calculated  risks  of  majority  rule  and 
democratic  and  constitutional  government. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  third  argument  on  behalf  of  majority 
rule,  one  based  on  a  particular  notion  of  responsibility.51  Here 
the  key  point  is  that  only  the  possession  and  exercise  of  power  by 
the  majority  permits  and  enhances  responsibility.  And  by  re- 
sponsibility is  meant  accountability,  reliability,  and  capacity  for 
judgment.  The  majority  may  be  accountable  in  a  number  of  ways. 
A  legislative  majority  may  be  accountable  at  election  time  to  the 
electorate.  The  legislative  or  electoral  majority  may  be  account- 
able to  the  rules  of  the  game.  There  may  also  be  accountability 
to  Divinity,  to  posterity,  to  the  national  interest,  to  the  world's 
interest.  Maintaining  accountability  is  not  an  easy  matter.  The 
legislative  majority  is  not  permanently  composed  of  the  same 
individuals.  Each  decision  may  bring  a  new  majority.  In  the 
United  States,  the  parties  do  not  facilitate  accountability  as  much 
as  they  do  in  Britain.  Accountability  to  the  rules  of  the  game  is 
also  uncertain  and  by  no  means  automatic.  In  the  last  analysis 
this  land  of  accountability  is  self-accountability,  for  legislators 
and  voters  must  ultimately  interpret  the  rules  of  the  game  for 
themselves.  The  same  holds  for  such  "accountants"  as  God  or 
such  accounting  standards  as  the  national  interest.32  World  inter- 
est is  an  even  more  difficult  standard.  And  the  judgment  of  pos- 

31  See  Charles  H.  Mcllwain,  Constitutionalism,  Ancient  and  Modern 
(Ithaca,  Cornell  University  Press,  1940),  especially  pp.  144-149.  See  also 
the  remarks  of  Justice  Frankfurter  in  Minnersville  School  District  v.  Gobitis, 
310  U.S.  586  (1940),  and  his  dissenting  opinion  in  West  Virginia  Board  of 
Education  v.  Barnette,  319  U.S.  624  (1943).  See  also  J.  Roland  Pennock, 
"Responsiveness,  Responsibility,  and  Majority  Rule,"  American  Political 
Science  Review,  Vol.  46  (September,  1952),  pp.  790-807,  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  several  meanings  of  responsibility. 

32  American  political  commentators  often  prefer  to  talk  about  the  "public 
interest."  For  a  book-length  investigation  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  public  interest,  see  Glendon  Schubert,  The  Public  Interest 
(Lansing,  Michigan  State  University  Press,  1960).  For  an  excellent  article 
on  this  same  theme  see  Frank  J.  Sorauf,  "The  Public  Interest  Reconsid- 
ered," Journal  of  Politics,  Vol.  19  (November,  1957),  pp.  616-639. 
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terity  must  always  be  considerably  ex  post  facto.  Moreover,  ac- 
countants and  standards  of  accountability  may  conflict  with  each 
other.  All  difficulties  conceded,  there  still  may  be  value  in  expect- 
ing those  accountable  to  be  answerable  to  someone  or  something 
for  the  exercise  of  power:  answerable  to  voters,  to  the  rules  of 
the  game  as  interpreted  by  wise  and  devoted  expositors. 

But  responsibility  may  mean  something  more  than  account- 
ability. It  may  also  mean  reliability,  sensibility,  or  capacity  for 
sound  judgment.  By  these  I  refer  to  the  ability  to  arrive  at  wise, 
reasonable,  and  prudent  decisions.  One  is  irresponsible  if  one  is 
unreliable  and  foolish,  if  one  lacks  the  ability  to  arrive  at  wise, 
reasonable,  and  prudent  decisions.  The  capacity  for  sound  judg- 
ment requires  a  sense  of  care  in  the  exercise  of  power,  a  sense  of 
awareness  of  the  relationship  of  means  to  ends,  of  action  to 
values,  a  sense  of  foresight  about  the  consequences  of  action,  a 
sense  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  seriousness,  deliberation 
in  debate. 

Responsibility,  then,  is  impossible  unless  the  majority  is  free 
to  exercise  power.  The  majority  cannot  be  held  solely  accountable 
for  actions  it  did  not  take.  It  cannot  be  held  solely  accountable  for 
actions  in  which  it  was  not  solely  involved.  If  the  legislative  ma- 
jority, for  example,  is  prohibited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
United  States  from  enacting  legislation  to  establish  collective 
bargaining,  wage-hour  regulations,  and  the  like,  it  cannot  be  held 
accountable  in  this  field.  The  same  is  true  in  other  legislative 
matters  which  can  only  be  decided  by  a  qualified  majority.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  majority  lacks  freedom  of  action;  and  hence  can- 
not fairly  be  held  accountable. 

Both  accountability  and  a  capacity  for  sound  judgment  are 
weakened  when  the  bare  majority  is  not  capable  of  acting  freely. 
One  can  evade  answerability  and  reliability  when  one  can  truly 
say:  "Don't  blame  me;  I  did  my  best."  "Passing  the  buck"  be- 
come inevitable  and  notorious  when  ultimate  power  to  make  de- 
cisions is  shared  by  several  decision-making  organs.33  Here  re- 

33  This,  I  take  it,  is  a  major  argument  in  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congressional 
Government  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1885).  See  also  J.  Allen  Smith,  The 
Spirit  of  American  Government  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1907);  and  James 
M.  Burns,  Congress  on  Trial  (New  York,  Harper,  1949). 
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liability  often  disappears,  and  accountability  becomes  impossible. 
The  President's  veto,  the  Supreme  Court's  power  to  invalidate 
national  legislation,  and  the  operation  of  qualified  majority  rule, 
all  function  to  confuse  those  who  seek  to  hold  the  exercisers  of 
power  answerable,  and  to  weaken  the  power  of  sound  judgment. 
Because  the  majority  knows  that  frequently  it  is  not  to  be  held 
to  account,  that  its  decisions  are  not  final  decisions,  it  may  be  lax 
in  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment.  It  may  be  less  concerned  about 
wise,  reasonable,  and  prudent  decisions;  it  may  feel  that  its  de- 
cisions—if unwise,  unreasonable,  imprudent,  and  even  unconstitu- 
tional—will be  checked  or  prohibited  by  executive  veto  or  judicial 
review.  The  absence  of  clear  accountability  and  sole  agency  thus 
may  militate  against  care,  deliberation,  foresight,  and  thus  relia- 
bility. The  weakening  of  the  processes  of  judgment  is  therefore  a 
serious  matter.  If  majority  rule  strengthens  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, both  by  the  members  of  the  electorate  and  by  the  individual 
legislators  who  constitute  majorities,  it  is  certainly  to  be  strongly 
recommended. 

Obviously,  there  are  dangers  in  the  free  exercise  of  power  by 
the  majority.  The  majority  may  abuse  or  even  abdicate  its  power. 
Trust  may  be  abused.  The  burden  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
and  power  may  be  too  great  for  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
majority.  Vesting  the  majority  with  this  power  does  involve  a 
calculated  risk.  But  our  legitimate  concern  about  the  proper  exer- 
cise and  great  burden  of  freedom  and  power  should  not  make  us 
lose  sight  of  other  important  considerations.  A  government  may 
not  be  responsible  if  it  fails  to  take  needed  action.  Weakness  and 
inaction  may  erode  responsibility  as  effectively  as  the  tyrannical 
exercise  of  power.  The  exercise  of  power  is  an  education  in  re- 
sponsibility. The  denial  or  frustration  of  the  majority  may  be 
more  dangerous  for  the  rules  of  the  game  than  the  exercise  of  the 
broadest  power  by  the  majority. 

Let  me  turn,  next,  to  a  fourth  argument  on  behalf  of  majority 

rule,  that  based  on  the  concept  of  the  calculated  risk.si  Here  the 

34  This  idea  is  found,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  in  the  writings  of  almost  all 
those  who  accept  majority  rule.  On  the  relationship  between  risk  and  belief, 
see  William  James,  The  Will  to  Believe  (New  York,  Longmans,  Green, 
1919).  For  an  eloquent  twentieth-century  statement  see  Max  Lerner,  It  Is 
Later  Than  You  Think  (New  York,  Viking,  1938),  pp.  111-112. 
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key  point  is  that  the  judicious  calculation  of  the  risks  of  majority 
rule  supports  our  confidence  in  it.  In  the  absence  of  earthly  certi- 
tude, we  must  act  on  the  basis  of  calculated  risks.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  minimize  the  risks  involved  by  making  as  sure  as 
we  can  that  they  are  at  least  well  calculated.  The  central  risk  is 
that  the  majority  will  respect  the  rules  of  the  game.  More  spe- 
cifically this  means  that  the  majority  will  respect  the  majority 
process  itself.  This  is  the  process  by  which  today's  minority  be- 
comes tomorrow's  majority.  This  is  the  political  dance  by  which 
new  coalitions  and  alliances  are  ever  being  formed,  from  issue 
to  issue,  day  to  day,  year  to  year.  This  also  means  that  the  ma- 
jority will  respect  other  rights  which  may  or  may  not  touch 
political  affairs  directly.  These  include  the  right  to  think  and 
believe,  to  write,  to  associate,  to  express  oneself  in  art  or  music 
or  architecture,  and  so  on.  These  rights  are  the  precondition  of 
nonpolitical,  as  well  as  political,  realization.  Every  civilized  society 
must  cultivate  them  or  perish. 

The  other  calculated  risks  that  are  implied  in  the  rules  of  the 
game  involve  the  following:  the  ability  of  man  to  use  scientific 
method  in  solving  his  problems;  a  widely  prevalent  will  for 
orderly,  peaceful,  constitutional  processes  among  both  minority 
and  majority;  a  wise  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  bare  majority 
which  exercises  power;  a  widely  prevalent  trust  between  shifting 
legislative  and  electoral  majorities  and  minorities;  a  willingness 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  powers-that-be  to  admit  and  cor- 
rect mistakes;  a  robust  popular  sense  among  the  many  and  a  con- 
fidence among  leadership  in  the  common  man  and  a  democratic 
system. 

A  fuller  exploration  of  the  concept  of  calculated  risk  will  take 
place  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  There  I  will  also  have  more  to  say 
about  the  importance  of  judiciously  calculating  these  risks.  Cer- 
tainly no  informed  and  sane  critic  can  ignore  the  cataclysms  of 
the  past  two  generations,  the  danger  signs  of  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, or  the  record  of  hubris  and  nemesis  of  the  past  two 
millennia.35 

35  The  limitation  of  space  prohibits  a  rebuttal  of  the  arguments  against 
majority  rule.  However,  for  such  rebuttal  the  reader  may  consult  my  "Case 
for  Bare  Majority  Rule,"  op.  cit.,  pp.  23-29. 
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CONCLUSION 

My  treatment  of  democratic  and  constitutional  accommodation 
and  of  majority  rule  by  no  means  exhausts  the  exploration  of  con- 
cepts to  be  employed  in  umpiring  the  struggle  for  power.  Here  I 
have  only  been  able  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem  of  the 
rules  of  and  roles  in  accommodation.  Furthermore,  my  explora- 
tion has  been  largely  normative.  I  have  been  more  concerned 
with  identifying  the  rules  and  roles  that  might  wisely  be  em- 
ployed in  umpiring  the  struggle  of  interests  than  in  demon- 
strating, scientifically  and  exhaustively,  who  actually  exercises 
power,  and  how  such  power  is  exercised.  Thus,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  probe  the  roles  of  the  various  power  elites  which  are  so 
influential  in  decision  making  at  all  levels  of  policy  formation. 
Nor  have  I  been  able  to  probe  more  deeply— as  the  democratic 
theorist  must— the  questions  about  the  compatibility  of  demo- 
cratic norms  with  oligarchic  realities.36  Indeed,  I  have  not  even 
been  able  to  pursue  the  concept  of  majority  rule  more  fully  or  to 
explore  more  completely  the  problem  of  conflict  and  accommoda- 
tion among  the  formal  top  authoritative  organs  in  a  democratic 
society.  However,  if  present  limitations  prevent  the  pursuit  and 
exploration  of  these  matters  here  and  now,  at  least  the  democratic 
theorist  must  pose  those  questions  which  may  guide  normative, 
empirical,  and  prudential  research  and  thus  illuminate  more  fully 
the  umpiring  of  the  struggle  for  power. 

Thus,  in  connection  with  majority  rule,  we  must  ask:  Which 
majority  should  prevail  on  vital  questions  of  public  policy?  Should 
it  be  the  majority  that  elected  the  President?  The  majorities  that 
elected  a  given  majority  in  either  or  both  houses  of  Congress? 
Should  the  majority  in  the  House  prevail  over  that  in  the  Senate? 
Or  vice  versa?  Should  a  majority  in  Congress  prevail  over  a  ma- 
jority of  the  state  legislatures?  Should  the  popular  majority  of  the 
nation  prevail,  or  the  electoral  majority  that  determines  who  shall 
be  president?  Should  a  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court  prevail 

36  See,  for  example,  C.  Wright  Mills,  The  Power  Elite  ( New  York,  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1956). 
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over  a  majority  in  Congress  and  the  majority  that  elected  the 
President?  And  how  really  can  we  identify  these  frequently  shift- 
ing majorities?  And  what  empirical  conclusions  can  we  reach  with 
regard  to  those— whether  majority  or  minority— who  actually  do 
shape  public  policy?  And  if  shifting  minorities  do  in  fact  often 
rule,  what  is  the  relationship  between  such  minorities  and  the 
majorities  which  must,  at  least,  passively  endorse  or  fail  to  reject 
the  real  policy-making  powers?  And  what  about  the  representa- 
tive character,  integrity,  wisdom,  and  devotion  of  the  real  de- 
cision-making organs? 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  problem  of  conflict  and  accommodation 
among  President,  Congress,  and  Court:  How  are  such  conflicts  to 
be  resolved  in  practice  when  their  powers  overlap?  On  what 
grounds?  Is  it  indeed  possible  to  nail  down  their  respective  juris- 
dictions precisely?  How?  How  are  these  jurisdictions  to  be  main- 
tained? Is  there  a  supreme  decision-making  organ?  How  does  one 
secure  co-operation  between  President  and  Congress  in  view  of 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers,  of  federalism,  of  the  large 
size  of  the  country,  of  the  diversity  of  the  nation's  interests,  of  a 
relatively  decentralized  party  system— all  of  which  militate  against 
Executive-Legislative  co-operation?  How  does  one  assess  the  im- 
pact on  Presidential-Congressional  relations  of  the  trend  which  is 
increasingly  causing  more  and  more  matters  to  be  of  national 
importance?  37 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  the  democratic 
theorist  may  be  obliged  to  pose  even  if  he  cannot— as  I  cannot 
here— instantly  address  himself  to  them.  A  great  deal  more  re- 
search needs  to  be  done,  then,  not  only  on  the  broad  normative 
principles  of  democratic  and  constitutional  accommodation  and 
on  such  devices  as  majority  rule,  but  also  on  the  empirical  opera- 
tion of  the  decision-making  process  in  key  interest  groups,  major 

37  See  here  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congressional  Government,  op.  cit.;  Thomas 
K.  Finletter,  Can  Representative  Government  Do  the  Job?  ( New  York,  Har- 
court,  Brace,  1945);  Harold  J.  Laski,  The  American  Presidency  (New  York, 
Harper,  1940);  George  B.  Galloway,  op.  cit.;  Herman  Finer,  The  Presi- 
dency: Crisis  and  Regeneration  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1960);  Stephen  Horn,  The  Cabinet  and  Congress  (New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1960 ) . 
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parties,  and  Legislature,  Executive,  and  Judiciary— particularly 
as  such  research  throws  light  on  conflict  and  accommodation.38 
Only  then  can  we  more  clearly  conclude  whether  the  actual  proc- 
esses of  accommodation  are  or  are  not  compatible  with  individual 
realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good. 

38  Here  a  number  of  excellent  case  studies  on  the  decision-making  process 
in  Congress  have  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  reliable  generalizations.  See, 
for  example,  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  Congress  Makes  a  Law:  The  Story  Behind 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1950). 
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INTRODUCTION 

So  fab  in  attempting  to  restate  a  modern  democratic  theory  for 
the  United  States  I  have  stressed  the  importance  of  revisiting  the 
good  life  and  of  umpiring  the  struggle  for  power.  It  now  remains 
to  consider  two  major  challenges  confronting  a  modern  demo- 
cratic theory.  These  are  the  somewhat  unique  challenges  of  the 
lonely  crowd  and  world  disorder.  Clearly,  if  a  modern  democratic 
theory  is  to  provide  theoretical  illumination  and  practical  guid- 
ance for  modern  Americans,  it  must  not  only  employ  such  con- 
cepts as  political  obligation  and  calculated  risk,  but  must  restate 
these  within  the  framework  of  democratic  theory  and  then  note 
their  relevance  to  the  lonely  crowd  and  world  disorder.  In  such 
an  examination,  we  may  not  only  assess  the  danger  of  the  aliena- 
tion and  weakness  of  the  individual  in  the  lonely  crowd  but  also 
the  danger  of  the  disorder  and  weakness  of  the  world  community. 
Our  central  questions,  then,  shall  be  these:  What  is  the  theory 
of  obligation  that  is  in  accord  with  the  concepts  of  the  modern 
democratic  theory  already  developed?  Does  this  theory  of  obliga- 
tion face  up  to  the  problem  of  the  lonely  crowd?  How?  And  simi- 
larly how  does  a  democratic  theory  of  calculated  risk  face  up  to 
the  problem  of  world  disorder? 

PLURALISTIC  AND  CONDITIONAL  OBLIGATION 

Our  seventh  concept  relates  to  the  rationale  of  willing  obedi- 
ence in  democratic  theory  and  involves  an  argument  in  favor  of 
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pluralistic  and  conditional  obligation.1  According  to  this  concept, 
democratic  political  obligation  cannot  involve  the  isolated  indi- 
vidual's obligation  to  obey  a  monolithic  entity  called  the  state. 
Rather  it  must  involve  obedience  to  and  respect  for  the  many 
organs  in  society  which  can  legitimately  make  claims  upon  our 
loyalties  by  advancing  our  realization.  It  must  also  involve  obedi- 
ence to  and  respect  for  the  other  concepts  of  democratic  theory 
previously  treated. 

Pluralism  means  not  simply  that  a  multiplicity  of  organs— state, 
church,  trade  union,  university,  family,  friends,  etc.— are  in  fact 
competing  for  our  allegiance.  It  also  means  that  our  obedience 
and  respect  is  due  to  a  number  of  concepts.  In  fact,  we  may  be 
obliged  to  obey  and  respect  not  simply  the  state,  but  the  church, 
the  trade  union,  the  university,  family,  and  friends,  as  they— in 
turn— seek  our  obedience  by  demonstrating  their  devotion  to  the 
concepts  of  realization,  dimensions  of  maneuver,  private  and 
public  roles,  and  accommodation. 

Political  obligation— as  conscious,  deliberative,  ethical  duty— is 
thus  pluralistic  and  conditional.  We  may  be  obliged  to  obey  and 
respect  many  who  claim  our  allegiance  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  they  advance  our  realization.  Our  obligation,  then,  must  be 
tentative  and  selective.  Obedience  should  never  be  given  perma- 
nently to  any  earthly  authority.2  Obedience  ought  to  be  given  to 
those  who  compete  for  our  allegiances  on  the  basis  of  their  com- 
mitment to  the  concepts  which  permit  individual  realization 
within  the  framework  of  the  common  good.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  given  conditionally  and  selectively  to  those  who  advance  our 
realization  in  fact,  who  are  responsible  to  our  will,  mind,  and 
heart,  and  who  respect  our  best  long-range  interests. 

There  are,  then,  three  major  arguments  that  can  be  made  in 
elaborating  this  rationale  of  willing  obedience.  Let  me  now  ex- 

1  On  pluralistic  political  theory,  see  Francis  W.  Coker,  Recent  Political 
Thought  (New  York,  Appleton-Century,  1934),  pp.  518-520. 

2  Historically,  political  pluralism  has  its  roots  in  the  concept  of  dual  al- 
legiance—to God  and  to  the  state— made  mandatory  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Judaic-Christian  religious  tradition.  And  clearly  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  view  developed  here  and  the  tradition  which  insists  that  political 
obligation  be  conditional  upon  the  fulfillment  of  God's  word  in  human  realiza- 
tion. 
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plicitly  state  these  three  arguments  and  then  briefly  explain  or 
illustrate  each.  We  can  then  later  assess  the  feasibility  of  this 
rationale,  particularly  in  the  light  of  actual  reasons  for  obedience 
and  respect,  and  of  the  dilemma  of  the  individual  in  the  lonely 
crowd.  First,  we  should  be  obligated  to  obey  living  authorities 
because  in  doing  so  we  are  advancing  the  freest  and  fullest  prac- 
ticable realization  of  our  own  unique,  good,  creative  potentialities. 
Second,  we  may  be  obligated  to  obey  living  authorities  because 
in  doing  so  we  are  directly  or  indirectly  following  our  own  will, 
mind,  and  heart.  Third,  we  have  an  obligation  to  obey  even  dead 
or  past  authorities  in  whose  decision  making  we  did  not  or  could 
not  participate,  if  we  are  convinced  today  that  such  past  action 
was  made  in  or  is  now  in  our  best  long-range  interest. 

The  first  argument  has  momentous  consequences.  It  requires 
those  who  are  competing  for  our  allegiance  to  be  able  to  convince 
us  that  their  principles,  practices,  and  policies  actually  do  ad- 
vance our  realization.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  this  holds 
for  the  central  government,  the  state  governments,  for  business 
corporations,  labor  unions,  farm  organizations,  for  church,  for 
university,  for  family,  for  friends.  It  therefore  calls  for  continuous 
reappraisal  of  both  intent  and  performance.  The  appraisals  we 
make  are  roughly  expressed  in  many  ways:  through  elections, 
public  opinion,  interest-group  pressure;  in  our  contentment  or  dis- 
satisfaction; in  the  size  of  a  candidate's  vote;  in  the  intensity  of 
opposition  or  support  for  specific  policies  as  measured  by  bitter- 
ness in  debate,  and  by  a  host  of  other  political,  economic,  and 
social  actions. 

This  argument  does  not,  however,  restrict  us  to  narrow  and 
immediate  realization.  We  may,  in  brief,  be  obliged  to  obey  cer- 
tain laws  which  may  not  personally  or  presently  affect  our  fulfill- 
ment. For  example,  obedience  by  honest  and  healthy  individuals 
to  laws  relating  to  counterfeiting  or  dope  addiction  would  be 
cases  in  point.  On  the  other  hand,  obedience  to  long-range  de- 
cisions which  in  the  short  run  adversely  affect  our  realization  may 
also  be  in  order.  For  example,  we  may  recognize  the  need  to  obey 
the  military  draft  in  the  interest  of  national  security  even  though 
the  draft  may  conflict  with  our  desire  to  go  to  college,  get  a  job, 
or  get  married.  We  may  reason  that  without  a  free  life  in  a  free 
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country,  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  any  realizing  whatsoever  in 
the  future.  The  willingness  of  young,  currently  childless  couples 
to  pay  school  taxes,  of  church  members  to  build  a  new  church,  of 
citizens  to  support  reforestation  or  aid  to  needy  less-developed 
nations  is  also  premised  on  a  broader  view  of  individual  realiza- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  common  good.  This  is  the  prem- 
ise of  our  personal  interest  in  our  children,  our  church,  our 
forests,  our  nation,  and  our  humanity.  This  kind  of  obligation  sug- 
gests that  the  advancement  of  our  realization  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted narrowly,  even  though  individual  realization  remains  the 
crux  of  our  argument.  Here  we  must  lift  our  vision  without  losing 
sight  of  the  earthy  individual  who  is  our  primary  concern.  Realiza- 
tion requires  devotion  to  the  common  good  but  not  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  individual  who  now  eats,  sleeps,  loves,  and  creates 
with  his  own  power.  There  is,  we  should  note,  both  great  promise 
and  great  peril  in  extending  our  vision  too  far.  The  promise  is 
that  of  a  more  altruistic  humanity.  The  peril  is  that  of  sanctioning 
immediate  evils  in  the  name  of  an  alleged  greater  good. 

Our  second  argument  postulates  obligation  when  we  partici- 
pate or  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  affecting 
us;  or  when  we  would  have  approved  of  such  decisions  if  we  had 
participated.  Here  obligation  follows  from  obedience  to  our  own 
authority.  However,  we  must  neither  overestimate  nor  under- 
estimate the  many  ways  in  which  we  participate  in  shaping  those 
policies  affecting  our  own  realization.  Participation  is  not  made 
mandatory  according  to  this  theory  of  pluralistic  and  conditional 
obligation.  Rather,  participation  strengthens  obligation,  encour- 
ages equality  of  consideration,  and  assists  the  individual  in  de- 
ciding among  competing  claims  on  his  loyalty. 

Here,  too,  we  see  the  need  for  more  normative,  empirical,  and 
prudential  research.  For  we  need  to  sharpen  our  thinking  and  in- 
crease our  knowledge  about  participation,  opportunity,  and  con- 
flicts of  loyalty.  Here  we  need  answers  to  difficult  questions. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  of  "participation"  and  "oppor- 
tunity" in  the  shaping  of  public  and  private  policy?  How  in  fact 
does  the  individual  participate  in  the  decisions  of  government, 
church,  trade  union,  etc.?  In  what  sense  is  the  decision  reached 
his  own?  How  full  must  participation  or  opportunity  be  before 
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the  decision-making  group  can  claim  our  allegiance.  How  may 
participation  influence  our  obligation  in  case  of  conflict  between 
organs  competing  for  our  allegiance? 

Our  third  argument,  concerning  past  authorities,  can  be  illus- 
trated by  the  contraction  of  debt  in  order  to  wage  war  to  achieve, 
let  us  say,  national  independence  as  in  1776.  Here  our  revolution- 
ary forebears  contracted  a  debt  to  achieve  independence  and  self- 
government,  and  to  advance  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Here  there  would  be  little  doubt  about  the  obligation  of 
the  living  majority  to  honor  such  a  past  decision.  Moreover,  such 
an  obligation  may  be  felt  even  if  a  past  decision  was  not,  in  our 
present  judgment,  in  our  best  long-range  interests.  In  honoring 
disapproved  past  decisions,  we  may  be  honoring  not  the  de- 
cision itself  but  a  fundamental  principle  of  accommodation— for 
example,  good  faith,  trust,  honor— without  which  the  process  of 
accommodation  cannot  go  forward.3 

Obviously,  however,  there  are  limits  to  our  obligation  to  obey 
dead  authorities  on  grounds  of  honor,  plighted  word,  and  indi- 
vidual justice.  Often  obedience  on  these  grounds  must  be  bal- 
anced by  an  appraisal  of  other  pertinent  factors  such  as  social 
justice  and  national  survival.  Thus,  we  may  feel  obliged  to  ful- 
fill certain  contracts  even  though  they  are  currently  obnoxious 
and  disadvantageous.  Similarly,  we  may  feel  obliged  to  honor 
certain  international  commitments  even  though  we  would  be 
better  off  immediately  if  this  was  not  necessary.  However,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  prudence  itself  suggests  that  changing  circum- 
stances alter  our  obligation  to  abide  by  absolute  applications  of 
such  notions  as  plighted  word  or  justice  or  truth.  For  example, 
when  the  state  is  forced  to  choose  between  the  contract  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  financial  relief  in  depression,4  when  it  has 
to  choose  between  help  to  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and  a  third 
world  war  which  may  destroy  the  world  and  freedom  with  it, 
there  can  be  little  question  of  the  choice.  Hence,  economic  relief 
for  debtors  may  have  to  take  precedence  over  fulfilling  certain 

3  Here  see  Madison's  criticism  of  Jefferson's  doctrine  of  the  continuing  ma- 
jority. See  Gaillard  Hunt  (ed. ),  The  Writings  of  James  Madison,  9  vols. 
(New  York,  Putnam,  1900-1910),  Vol.  5,  p.  437,  note  1. 

4  See  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association  v.  Blaisdell,  290  U.S.  398 
(1934). 
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individual  contracts.  The  preservation  of  peace  may  have  to  take 
precedence  over  aiding  all  freedom-loving  people,  anywhere, 
any  time,  any  place,  in  their  fight  against  tyranny.5 

One  need  not  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  ideal  conditions 
of  obligation.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  cannot  imperiously  demand 
what  experience  denies  or  prudence  discourages.  We  can  only 
expect  that  our  advancement,  participation,  and  best  long-range 
interests  will  be  involved  most  of  the  time;  and  that  they  will  be 
involved  more  often  than  would  be  the  case  in  another  political 
community  guided  by  a  different  political  theory.  In  brief,  then, 
one  can  only  insist  upon  an  approximation  of  optimum  conditions 
as  tempered  by  prudence. 

We  must  also  note,  realistically,  that  there  is  more  to  respect 
and  obedience  than  deliberate  and  conscious  obligation.  Indeed, 
it  seems  clear  that  most  people  do  not  actually  obey  and  respect 
for  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth  above.  Here,  if  we  are  to  assess 
the  feasibility  of  pluralistic  and  conditional  obligation  we  must 
compare  ideal  and  actual  reasons  for  obedience.  We  must  thus 
ask:  Why  do  individuals  in  fact  obey  and  respect?  And  what  is 
the  relationship  of  these  actual  reasons  to  the  ones  which  they 
ought  to  be  guided  by?  Actual  obedience— if  not  obligation— is,  it 
would  seem,  attributable  to  the  following  three  less  deliberate 
factors :  ( 1 )  general  contentment,  satisfaction,  and  happiness, 
(2)  tradition,  habit,  mores,  custom,  laziness,  and  inertia,  and  (3) 
expediency.  These  explanations  for  actual  obedience,  which  seem 
to  create  an  enormous  gap  between  "ought"  and  "is,"  may  be  more 
compatible  with  a  more  deliberate  theory  of  obligation  than  we 
might  initially  think.  For  example,  there  often  is  an  actual  rela- 
tionship between  contentment  and  fulfillment,  between  sound 
tradition  and  realization,  and  between  a  broad  expediency  and 
prudence.  The  task  of  the  theorist  is  to  clarify  this  relationship. 
He  must  call  for  a  critical  examination  of  contentment.  He  must 
encourage  and  support  sound  tradition.  He  must  help  translate 
a  narrow  and  unthinking  expediency  into  a  truly  prudential  ap- 
preciation of  the  obligation  of  obedience.  In  performing  these 
tasks  the  theorist  may  enhance  the  desirability  and  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  this  theory  of  democratic  obligation. 

5  The  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956  is  a  good  case  in  point. 
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Thus  it  is  that  any  authority  that  claims  our  obedience  by  ad- 
vancing our  realization  may  expect  us  to  be  respectful  and  obedi- 
ent. This  is  not  craven,  blind,  fearful  submission  but  critical  and 
willing  allegiance.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  reciprocity:  obedi- 
ence in  return  for  fulfillment.  It  is  seen  very  clearly  in  private  life. 
In  our  private  lives  are  we  not  normally  most  loyal  to  those  who 
love  us  and  who  are  helping  us  to  develop  the  best  in  ourselves  to 
the  best  of  our  ability?  Do  we  not  have  a  responsibility  to  partici- 
pate as  a  loved  one  in  the  family  program?  Our  allegiance  is 
normally  given  freely  and  generously  because  we  are  aware  that 
such  allegiance  is  essential  for  the  most  successful  functioning  of 
the  family  on  behalf  of  our  own  realization.  A  comparable  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  other  private  groups  in  society:  church, 
fraternal  organization,  and  so  on.  Obviously,  the  broader  and 
deeper  the  concern,  the  broader  the  realization,  and  the  deeper 
the  commitment.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  allegiance  to  family 
is  normally  so  strong,  and  why  our  allegiance  to  church  is  often 
stronger  than  our  allegiance  to  other  private  groups. 

Our  attitude  toward  government  is  much  more  ambiguous.  We 
must,  initially,  concede  its  central  and  crucial  role  in  creating 
the  conditions  for  our  realization  within  the  framework  of  the 
common  good.  Yet  its  concern  is  often  not  as  personal  or  as  inti- 
mate as  that  of  the  family  or  church  or  of  other  private  groups. 
Our  duty  here  springs  less  from  love  and  more  from  prudential 
calculation.  However,  true  love  of  country  may  be  both  possible 
and  legitimate.  It  may  constitute  a  broadening  of  the  concept  of 
fellowship.  The  dangers  of  a  perverted  patriotism  or  a  charismatic 
dictator  need  not  blind  us  to  the  value  and  need  of  a  sound  love 
of  country  or  of  sound  leadership.6 

What,  however,  is  to  be  done  when  the  nation's  power  demands 
what  the  individual's  conscience  forbids?  7  What  are  the  strains 
upon  and  limits  of  political  obligation  in  the  pluralistic  and  con- 
ditional theory  of  obligation  set  forth? 

6  It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  democratic  theory  has  been  so  reluctant  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a  sound  appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  a  logical  ap- 
peal to  the  head. 

7  See  here  Philip  Jacob  and  Mulford  Sibley,  Conscription  and  Conscience: 
The  American  State  and  the  Conscientious  Objector  (Ithaca,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press,  1952). 
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Here  it  is  easier  to  set  forth  a  general  answer  than  to  answer 
those  disturbing  questions  raised  by  such  an  answer.  First,  it 
should  be  the  function  of  democratic  government  to  seek  to  ease 
the  strains  which  severely  tax  the  individual's  obligation  to  obey. 
Second,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  deliberate 
prudently  before  he  disobeys  the  government  or  places  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  making  exceptions  to  legislation  or  of 
punishing  him  for  cause  of  conscience.  No  automatic  rules  apply 
in  connection  with  these  two  general  rules.  Both  the  government 
and  the  individual  must  prudently  appraise  the  circumstances. 
The  circumstances  involve  the  truth  of  the  claims  of  conscience, 
the  intensity  of  the  dissenter,  the  dedication  and  functioning  of 
authority,  the  number  of  dissenting  individuals,  the  consequences 
of  disobedience  and  of  enforced  obedience. 

Revolution  is  morally  justified  only  under  certain  conditions 
of  severe  deprivation.8  Such  revolution  need  never  occur  if  the 
government  is  dedicated  to  the  realization  of  our  good,  creative 
potentiality,  does  not  invade  the  private  sphere  of  freedom  beyond 
the  bounds  of  legitimate  power,  and  attempts  to  achieve  accom- 
modation of  conflicting  interests  in  the  public  sphere  along  the 
lines  delineated  earlier. 

The  Constitution,  it  must  be  clear,  is  not  a  suicide  pact.  There 
is  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  revolt  against  a  properly  functioning 
democratic  and  constitutional  state.  However,  there  is  a  moral 
right  to  revolt  against  a  malfunctioning  state.  And  because  the 
judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  malfunctioning  is  not  easily 
made,  there  must  remain  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  charge 
malfunctioning,  and  the  moral  right  under  stipulated  conditions 
to  go  beyond  charge  to  change.  This  may  be  an  appeal  beyond 
the  existing  legal  and  constitutional  order.  However,  this  appeal 
may  only  be  properly  invoked  under  certain  conditions.  It  may 
be  invoked  to  protect  the  rules  of  the  game— the  basic  freedoms 
of  religion,  speech,  press,  assembly,  suffrage,  and  so  on— when 
they  are  being  clearly  violated.  And  the  violation  must  not  be  in- 

8  Madison's  position,  although  incomplete  in  part,  and  almost  heretical  in 
part,  is  still  one  of  the  best  explorations  we  have  of  this  problem.  See  my 
article,  "The  Republicanism  of  James  Madison,"  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Vol.  LXIX  (March,  1954),  pp.  45-64. 
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cidental  or  temporary  but  systematic  and  over  time.  It  may  be 
invoked  when  the  legal  and  constitutional  techniques  for  redress 
of  grievances  and  for  change  in  public  policy  are  malfunctioning 
or  not  functioning  at  all:  when,  for  example,  really  free  elections 
do  not  obtain  or  when  certain  citizens  are  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  the  polls. 

Even  under  these  conditions  the  revolutionaries  must  be  sure 
that  they  have  popular  support  or  will  be  able  to  rally  a  majority 
to  their  side,  for  no  revolution  can  endure  unless  the  new  regime 
it  institutes  is  based  on  majority  rule  and  itself  acts  to  protect 
the  rules  of  the  game  which  provide  for  peaceful  and  constitu- 
tional change.  The  revolutionaries  must  be  sure  that  conditions 
in  general  are  such  that  the  revolution's  chances  of  success  are 
good  and  counterbalance  the  evils  of  revolution. 

And  now  the  disturbing  questions:  (1)  How  does  one  as- 
certain the  truth  of  the  claim  of  conscience?  Does  the  conscience 
of  mankind  speak  with  one  voice?  (2)  How  does  one  balance 
the  claims  of  conscience  against  the  claims  of  the  state?  How  does 
one  determine  when  the  danger  of  disobedience  is  not  greater 
than  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the  entire  political  community? 

(3)  When,  at  what  times,  and  in  what  manner  should  a  people 
revolt?  How  many  people  have  to  believe  that  government  has 
become  tyrannical?  A  majority?  What  size  majority?  And  how 
do  we  identify  this  majority?  How  long  must  the  potential  revolu- 
tionaries suffer  at  the  hands  of  tyrants  before  they  invoke  the 
right  of  revolution?  How  clear  must  the  tyrannical  design  be? 
How  intense  the  tyranny?  How  can  we  measure  whether  the 
revolt  will  be  premature  or  mature,  unsuccessful  or  successful? 

(4)  And  in  the  modern  world  what  chance  do  potential  revolu- 
tionaries have  against  a  government  with  overwhelming  power 
on  its  side?  How  do  the  rebels  fight  against  the  military  power 
of  an  entrenched  government  with  only  courage  and  limited 
weapons?  How  do  they  cope  with  the  political  power  of  an 
entrenched  government  to  eradicate  alleged  subversion?  And 
how  do  they  battle  against  the  existing  government's  educational 
power  to  influence  the  people  so  that  they  are  confused  as  to 
what  their  fundamental  rights  are? 

These  questions  suggest  the  need  for  the  reappraisal  of  the 
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traditional  liberal  democratic  theory  of  revolution  and,  partic- 
ularly, its  relevance  in  those  states  outside  this  tradition. 

However,  if  the  feasibility  of  our  democratic  theory  of  revolu- 
tion in  nations  outside  the  liberal  democratic  tradition  can  cur- 
rently be  questioned,  it  may  be  that  a  theory  of  pluralistic  and 
conditional  obligation  does  face  up  to  the  problem  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  lonely  crowd  in  the  United  States.  Those  who 
doubt  the  relevance  of  such  a  theory  of  obligation  ask  if  the 
individual  who  must  decide  to  obey  or  disobey  can  bear  the 
burden  of  this  decision.  They  wonder  if  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  can  be  made  the  ultimate  test  of  political  obligation. 
These  doubters  advance  the  following  argument.  They  argue 
that  this  theory  is  anarchical,  atomistic,  and  thus  unrealistic. 
They  point  out  that  the  individual,  in  fact,  is  too  weak  to  have 
such  a  burden  of  decision  making  placed  upon  his  isolated  con- 
science. The  consequence  of  such  a  burden,  they  often  insist,  is 
the  revolt  against  freedom  which  leads  to  the  substitution  of 
miracle,  mystery,  and  authority  for  free  institutions.  Man  in  the 
modern  world,  if  free,  is  weak,  lonely,  irrational,  isolated,  alien- 
ated, animal-like.  He  is  unable  sensibly  to  choose  between  those 
who  compete  for  his  allegiance  on  the  basis  of  their  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  his  realization.  He  is  unable  to  say  "no"  to 
authority  on  those  occasions  which  involve  a  clash  between  con- 
science and  power.  He  cannot  prudently  balance  the  factors  that 
must  be  weighed  in  determining  what  his  obligation  is.  He  is 
thus  often  driven  to  go  along  with  the  crowd.  He  is  unhappy 
alone  with  his  freedom,  if  he  feels  he  is  free,  and  just  as  miserable 
if  he  feels  alienated  and  enslaved  by  a  crass,  heartless,  mecha- 
nistic civilization.  They  thus  often  conclude  that  he  will  will- 
ingly surrender  his  troublesome  freedom  in  an  anarchical  laissez- 
faire  world  and  meekly  obey  a  dictatorial,  authoritative  organ 
which  seems  benevolent  and  which  promises  to  satisfy  his  power- 
ful craving  for  security  and  for  miracle,  mystery,  and  authority.9 

9  These  points  appear,  for  example,  in  such  works  as  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
The  Revolt  of  the  Masses  (1932)  (New  York,  Mentor,  1950);  David  Ries- 
man,  The  Lonely  Crowd  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1950);  Erich 
Fromm,  Escape  from  Freedom  (New  York,  Rinehart,  1941).  See  also  Chris- 
tian Bay,  The  Structure  of  Freedom  (Stanford  University  Press,  1958). 
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Dostoyevsky's  Grand  Inquisitor  excellently  illustrates  the  gen- 
eral argument  against  the  capability  of  the  individual  conscience 
in  the  modern  world.10  His  arguments  dramatize  or  anticipate 
a  good  many  more  scientific  studies.  They  anticipate,  for  ex- 
ample, the  dictatorial  role  of  the  Communist  party.  The  justifica- 
tion of  this  dictatorship  is  strongly  based  on  the  worker's  aliena- 
tion and  exploitation  as  excoriated  by  Marx  in  The  Communist 
Manifesto.  They  anticipate  the  contentions  of  Jose  Ortega  y 
Gasset  who  has  bemoaned  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses.  They  dram- 
atize the  findings  of  Erich  Fromm  who  has  sought  to  explain  the 
Escape  from  Freedom.  They  dramatize  many  of  the  conclusions 
illuminating  the  psychology  of  what  David  Riesman  has  called 
The  Lonely  Crowd.  And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  eco- 
nomic, political,  psychological,  and  sociological  studies  that  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  inability  of  individuals  ( 1 )  to  improve 
their  lot  without  dictatorial  or  authoritarian  discipline,  (2)  to 
create  and  permit  the  rule  of  only  sound  authorities,  principles, 
and  practices,  ( 3 )  to  say  "no"  to  dictatorial  or  totalitarian  author- 
ity, and  (4)  to  resist  the  temptation  to  conform  to  the  crowd. 

How  sound,  however,  are  these  arguments  which  are,  we  must 
concede,  not  limited  only  to  Hitler's  Germany,  Stalin's  Russia, 
and  other  dictatorial  and  authoritarian  regimes? 

The  first  point  in  any  reply  must  concern  itself  with  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  individual  conscience.  This  is  crucial  to  my 
case  for  pluralistic  and  conditional  obligation  as  it  places  a  major 
responsibility  on  the  individual  and  his  conscience.  Initially,  we 
must  appreciate  that  man  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  an  isolated, 
anarchical,  atomistic,  "rugged,"  completely  self-reliant  individual. 
Such  a  picture  of  man  is  scientifically  false.  Here  modern  anthro- 
pologist and  classical  philosopher  agree.  The  individual  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  social  creature.  His  inception  is  a  social  act. 
His  incubation  is  a  social  act.  And  his  life,  from  birth  to  death, 
is  thoroughly  social.  Human  socialization  is  perhaps  the  outstand- 

10  See  Book  V,  Chapter  5  of  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  My  fuller  analysis 
of  this  most  fascinating  chapter  will  be  found  in  "Some  Reflections  on  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  and  Modern  Democratic  Theory,"  Ethics,  Vol.  LXVII 
(July,  1957),  pp.  249-256. 
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ing  fact  of  man's  existence.  Without  socialization  the  individual 
must  die  or  be  dwarfed  physically  and  mentally,  warped  morally, 
and  retarded  in  his  creative  development.  A  truly  individualistic 
orientation  must  recognize  these  facts  of  human  socialization. 
The  facts  and  imperatives  of  group  and  social  life  cannot  be 
blinked.  The  individual  realizes  himself  only  in  society  and  with 
the  aid  of  government  and  other  groups  in  society.  The  process 
of  socialization,  which  starts  in  the  womb  and  culminates  in  the 
tomb,  is  mandated  by  the  individual's  weakness  and  need  for 
love  and  care  at  birth  and  young  childhood.  And  the  need  for 
love  and  fellowship  remains  a  condition  for  mature  development 
throughout  life.  Thus,  clearly,  the  isolated,  anarchical,  atomistic, 
"rugged,"  completely  self-reliant  individual  is  nonexistent.  The 
individual  lives  in  society  and  normally  functions  in  a  rather 
complex  network  of  fellowships  which  extend  from  his  family 
through  his  school,  church,  and  job  to  a  wide  variety  of  social 
relationships.11 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  critics  of  a  pluralistic  and  condi- 
tional theory  of  obligation  exaggerate  man's  vices  and  oversim- 
plify the  relationship  between  man  and  the  state.  Like  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  they  often  assume  that  we  must  operate  either 
on  the  basis  of  the  exercise  of  freedom  by  a  weak,  isolated,  and 
unhappy  individual  or  on  the  basis  of  the  surrender  of  individual 
freedom  to  an  authoritarian  organization  (state,  church,  trade 
union,  business  corporation,  political  party)  which  is  willing  and 
able  to  take  care  of  the  individual  and  his  needs.  Presumably 
the  only  choice  is  between  authoritarianism  and  anarchy.  Pre- 
sumably, there  is  no  halfway  house  between  submission  and  self- 
destruction.  This  position,  it  seems  to  me,  is  incompatible  with 
a  more  realistic  and  more  complete  view  of  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  our  modern  pluralistic  society.  Certainly,  a  more  balanced 
view  of  human  nature  requires  us  to  recognize  qualities  of  virtue, 
intelligence,  foresight,  strength,  good  will,  and  prudence  which 
balance  man's  sinfulness,  rebelliousness,  feebleness,  foolishness, 

11  See,  for  example,  M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu,  Tlie  Direction  of  Human  De- 
velopment: Biological  and  Social  Bases  (New  York,  Harper,  1955);  Erich 
Fromm,  Man  for  Himself:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Psychology  of  Ethics  (New 
York,  Rinehart,  1947);  and  Christian  Bay,  op.  cit. 
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worthlessness.  And  certainly  there  are  many  decision-making 
centers  intervening  between  the  individual  and  the  state.12 

Thirdly,  then,  we  can  note  that  the  individual  normally  func- 
tions through  groups  or  as  a  member  of  one  kind  of  organization 
or  another— whether  family,  church,  trade  union,  political  party, 
philanthropic  organization.  And,  more  important,  such  groups 
as  he  belongs  to,  and  the  members  of  such  groups,  may  con- 
tribute to,  share,  and  support  his  position.  Here,  then,  the  burden 
of  decision  making  is  distributed  among  many  different  groups 
and  levels  of  government,  with  the  result  that  the  responsibility 
of  any  one  group  or  level  of  government  is  not  the  total  respon- 
sibility for  all  decisions.13 

Fourthly,  a  realistic  theory  of  political  obligation  does  not  posit 
the  myth  of  the  democratic  citizen  as  fully  responsible,  inter- 
ested, active,  intelligent,  informed,  rational,  and  moral.  It  pre- 
mises, instead,  the  feasibility  of  ( 1 )  prudential  balance,  ( 2 )  suf- 
ficient responsibility,  (3)  certain  auxiliary  aids  and  precautions, 
and  (4)  government  itself  as  a  broker  in  the  process  of  accom- 
modation and  obligation.14  Here  the  argument  is,  first,  that  the 
highly  responsible,  interested,  active,  intelligent,  informed,  ra- 
tional, and  moral  citizens  and  groups  can  balance  the  highly 
irresponsible,  and  so  on.  Second,  although  recognizing  the  very 
uneven  exercise  of  individual  and  group  talents,  sufficient  respon- 
sibility can  exist  on  given  issues  at  given  times.  Third,  certain 
auxiliary  aids  and  precautions  which  are  normally  found  in  a 
democratic  society  can  help  to  underwrite  our  qualified  con- 
fidence in  man  functioning  in  a  pluralistic  society.  There  is,  for 
example,  democratic  leadership  which  may  permit  an  able  minor- 

12  See  here  not  only  Montagu,  Fromm,  and  Bay  but  also  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr's  emphasis  on  the  "will-to-live  truly."  See  note  14  in  Chapter  4. 

13  Here  we  can  benefit  from  the  work  of  the  sociologists,  particularly  the 
political  sociologists.  See,  for  example,  Seymour  M.  Lipset,  Political  Man 
(Garden  City,  Doubleday,  1959). 

14  On  the  first  two  points  see  the  actual  and  potential  contribution  that 
empirically  oriented  theorists  can  make  to  a  realistic  theory  of  democracy: 
Bernard  Berelson,  "Democratic  Theory  and  Public  Opinion,"  in  Heinz  Eulau, 
Samuel  J.  Eldersveld,  and  Morris  Janowitz,  Political  Behavior  (Glencoe, 
Free  Press,  1956),  pp.  107-115.  On  the  last  two  points,  see  Arthur  Hol- 
combe,  Our  More  Perfect  Union  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1950). 
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ity  to  shape  public  policies  for  public  approval.  There  is  a  party 
system  which  selects  and  advances  issues  to  be  decided  in  pop- 
ular elections  and  legislative  assemblies.  There  are  prescriptive 
constitutional  features,  like  majority  rule  and  due  process  of  law, 
which  enable  us  to  use  time-tested  techniques  to  reach  reason- 
ably fair  and  wise  decisions.  Finally,  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional government  itself  can  seek  conscionable  compromises 
which  minimize  tension  and  strain,  and  reduce  the  gap  between 
individual  capability  and  individual  achievement,  and  thus  be- 
tween the  ideal  promise  and  actual  fulfillment  of  individual  free- 
dom. Here,  then,  the  government  can  encourage  both  public  and 
private  policies  which  help  to  create  a  healthy  environment  with 
regard  to  civil  liberties,  employment,  food,  housing,  health,  ed- 
ucation, culture,  and  recreation,  an  environment  most  compatible 
with  free  and  responsible  decision  making. 

These  four  points  are  not  inevitable  and  inmutable  political 
laws  which  ensure  political  immortality  for  a  democratic  and 
constitutional  society.  They  do  suggest,  however,  that  a  plural- 
istic society  is  more  immune  to  the  evils  of  the  lonely  crowd 
than  might  first  appear  from  a  perusal  of  the  literature  of  aliena- 
tion. One  can  make  this  argument  without  losing  sight  of  the 
dangers  of  anomy  even  in  pluralistic  America,  the  existence  and 
possible  triumph  of  the  "other-directed"  personality  in  American 
life,  and  the  undeniable  malpractices  of  either  popular  govern- 
ment or  the  enumerable  groups  that  make  up  American  society. 
We  may,  then,  still  reasonably  conclude  that  the  individual, 
operating  within  the  framework  of  a  healthy,  constitutional,  dem- 
ocratic, pluralistic  society,  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  burden 
of  freedom.  The  flight  from  freedom  is  not  inevitable.  The  cor- 
ruption of  free  and  democratic  man  is  not  inevitable.  The  rightful 
happiness  of  mankind  does  not  necessarily  rest  upon  an  allegiance 
with  the  Devil— or  even  a  renegade  angel. 

CONSTANT  RESCRUTINY  OF 
DEMOCRACY'S  CALCULATED  RISKS 

Logically,  we  can  conclude  our  treatment  of  the  concepts  that 
may  be  employed  in  restating  a  modern  democratic  theory  for 
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the  United  States  by  calling  attention  to  the  concept  of  the  well- 
calculated  risk.15  There  are,  without  doubt,  risks  involved  in  the 
democratic  theory  I  have  so  far  sketched.  How  well  calculated 
are  these  risks?  What  is  the  significance  for  democratic  theory  of 
the  imperative  of  constant  rescrutiny  of  these  risks? 

Adherence  to  the  concept  of  the  well-calculated  risk  requires 
the  democratic  theorist  to  perform  three  very  important  func- 
tions. First,  he  must  call  attention  to  the  risks  involved  in  a 
democratic  theory.  This  helps  him  to  identify  the  dangers  and 
challenges  confronting  the  continued  successful  functioning  of 
liberal  democracy.  Second,  he  must  constantly  scrutinize,  partic- 
ularly in  the  light  of  changing  conditions,  the  calculations  which 
make  these  risks  worth  taking.  This  helps  him  to  identify  the 
conditions  which  make  certain  calculations  and  risks  sound. 
Third,  he  must  suggest  a  prudent  guide  to  action  on  the  basis 
of  his  re-examination  of  the  calculated  risks  of  democratic  theory 
and  practice. 

We  have,  of  course,  in  a  limited  fashion  already  recalculated 
many  of  the  more  important  risks  of  democratic  theory:  for  ex- 
ample, the  risk  of  faith  in  the  common  man,  in  rightful  and 
reasonable  majority  rule,  in  dedicated  and  prudent  leadership, 
in  a  healthy  pluralistic  society.  The  conviction  that  these  risks 
are  indeed  well-calculated  sustains  our  confidence  in  all  the 
concepts  and  arguments  we  have  so  far  outlined:  pluralistic  and 
conditional  obligation,  majority  rule,  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional accommodation,  the  prudential  logic  of  realization  for 
private  and  public  organs,  the  dimensions  of  maneuver,  individ- 
ual realization  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good,  and 
political  theory  as  a  guide  to  action.  Here  it  is  my  purpose  to 
focus  attention  on  one  risk— that  of  a  relatively  peaceful  world 
order— which  may  not  permit  us  to  reach  the  more  optimistic 

15  To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  book-length  study  of  the  concept  of 
calculated  risk  in  democratic  theory.  However,  a  number  of  keen  observers 
make  it  a  part  of  their  analysis.  See,  for  example,  J.  Roland  Pennock,  Liberal 
Democracy  (New  York,  Rinehart,  1950);  David  Spitz,  Democracy  and  the 
Challenge  of  Power  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1958);  Walter 
Lippmann,  The  Public  Philosophy  ( Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1955 ) ;  and  W.  W. 
Rostow,  The  United  States  in  the  World  Arena  (New  York,  Harper,  1960). 
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conclusions  we  have  reached  in  considering  the  essentially  in- 
ternal problems  of  democratic  theory. 

Our  examination  of  the  domestic  risks  of  democratic  theory 
may  have  helped  us  to  appreciate,  for  example,  such  internal 
dangers  as  the  treatment  of  the  Negro,  a  treatment  which  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  soundness  of  the  domestic  risks  iden- 
tified above.16  Our  examination  has  also  helped  us  to  identify 
such  other  more  strictly  domestic  challenges  as  the  problem  of 
reconciling  excellence  and  consent  or  achieving  presidential- 
congressional  co-operation.17  It  has  also  alerted  us  to  such  chal- 
lenges as  the  malfunctioning  of  either  welfare  capitalism  or  the 
welfare  state  and  the  obsolescence  of  nineteenth-century  federal- 
ism.18 Here  I  have,  in  part,  suggested  the  response  that  a  dem- 
ocratic theory  can  make  to  these  problems.  However,  the  major 
challenge  facing  democratic  theory  today  is  that  of  world  dis- 
order. This  challenge  carries  us  beyond  the  confines  of  the  nation- 
state.  And  on  the  world  stage  conditions  are  less  favorable  to 
democracy.  Here  we  do  not  have  the  greater  control  that  we 
have  in  our  domestic  affairs.  Consequently,  we  will  devote  our 
attention  here  to  the  risk  and  challenges  of  world  order,  and  to 
a  democratic  theory  of  transition  which  is  suggested  as  a  wise 
response  to  these  challenges. 

My  premise  in  this  argument  is  that  a  peaceful,  just,  creative, 
and  democratic  American  cannot  endure  in  a  bellicose,  destruc- 
tive, undemocratic  world.  What,  then,  are  the  challenges  to  an 
enduring  world  order  incompatible  with  the  successful  function- 
ing of  liberal  democracy  in  America?  Four  such  major  challenges 
are  apparent.19   Let  me  first  summarize  these  challenges   and 

16  See,  for  example,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma,  2  vols.  ( New 
York,  Harper,  1944). 

17  See,  for  example,  Walter  Lippmann,  The  Public  Philosophy,  op.  cit. 

18  See,  for  example,  The  Rockefeller  Panel  Reports,  Prospect  for  America 
(Garden  City,  Doubleday,  1961),  Report  IV,  The  Challenge  to  America: 
Its  Economic  and  Social  Aspects,  pp.  251-333.  See  also  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
The  Affluent  Society  (Roston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1958). 

19  Here  see,  for  example,  Rostow's  The  United  States  in  the  World  Arena, 
op.  cit.,  and  also  his  The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth  (Cambridge,  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1960);  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  The  Nature  of  the  Non- 
Western  World  (New  York,  Mentor,  1957);  Henry  L.  Roberts,  Russia  and 
America:  Dangers  and  Prospects  (New  York,  Mentor,  1956).  See  also  Clar- 
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then  indicate  the  democratic  theory  of  transition  suggested  by 
my  analysis.  First,  there  are  the  several  challenges  of  communism. 
Second,  there  is  the  challenge  of  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions in  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world.  Third,  there 
is  the  challenge  posed  by  the  ever-present  prospect  of  democratic 
disease  and  disunity  in  the  West.  And  fourth,  there  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  nation-state  system  and  the  conse- 
quent need,  but  current  unfeasibility,  of  world  community  and 
world  government. 

The  risk  of  world  order  suggested  by  these  challenges  force- 
fully calls  to  our  attention  a  very  serious  gap— indeed  a  dangerous 
and  gargantuan  gap— in  democratic  theory,  the  absence  of  a 
democratic  theory  of  transition.  Bluntly,  there  is  no  developed 
theory  of  transition  in  democratic  theory.20  This  gap  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  major  weakness  in  traditional  democratic  theory  and 
strongly  suggests  the  need  for  the  projection  of  democratic 
theory  beyond  the  nation  state.  Actually,  four  separate  although 
interrelated  theories  of  transition  are  required.  The  first  would 
be  concerned  with  transition  from  the  present  status  quo  in  the 
Cold  War  between  communist  and  democratic  nations  to  a  future 
which,  without  calling  for  the  surrender  of  the  vital  interests 
of  either  side,  will  usher  in  a  more  stable  world  order  safer  for 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  both  sides.  The  second  would  deal 
with  transition  to  a  more  mature  political,  economic,  and  social 
democracy  in  the  new  or  less  well-developed  nations  of  the 
world,  those  which  have  recently  emerged  from  colonialism  or 
feudalism  or  which  are  now  swept  up  in  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations.  A  third  would  be  devoted  to  transition  to  new 

ence  Streit,  Freedom  Against  Itself  (New  York,  Harper,  1954);  and  Gren- 
ville  Clark  and  Louis  B.  Sohn,  World  Peace  Through  World  Law  (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  University  Press,  1958)  for  arguments,  respectively,  on 
behalf  of  federal  union  of  the  democracies  and  of  world  federal  government. 
20  The  raw  material  of  such  a  democratic  theory  of  transition  may  be 
emerging  in  such  books  as  The  Rockefeller  Panel  Reports,  Prospects  for 
America,  op.  cit.;  W.  W.  Rostow's  The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth,  op.  cit.; 
and  Gabriel  Almond,  James  Coleman,  and  others,  The  Politics  of  the  De- 
veloping Areas  (Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1960).  The  advo- 
cates of  new  patterns  of  democratic  or  world  organization,  such  as  Clarence 
Streit  and  Grenville  Clark,  have  also  unquestionably  stimulated  the  fuller 
development  of  a  democratic  theory  of  transition. 
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groupings  of  democratic  nations  in  the  interest  of  greater  strength 
and  health.  And  a  fourth  would  be  dedicated  to  transition  feasibly 
from  our  bankrupt  and  deeply  insecure  sovereign-state  system 
to  a  world  community  and,  eventually,  to  a  soundly  conceived 
world  government. 

Here,  however,  no  comprehensive  theory  of  democratic  transi- 
tion can  be  articulated.  At  best  only  a  tentative  guide  and  some 
general  principles  can  be  suggested.  The  development  of  a  fuller, 
more  comprehensive  democratic  theory  of  transition  is,  nonethe- 
less, the  most  urgent  problem  facing  political  theorists,  political 
scientists,  and  statesmen  today.  The  dangers  revealed  by  the 
absence  of  a  theory  of  transition  call  for  a  "crash"  program  in 
empirical  research  in  comparative  government  and  international 
relations— including  international  administration— as  knowledge 
derived  from  these  disciplines  is  relevant  to  a  democratic  theory 
of  transition. 

Theoretically  and  practically,  communism— as  the  ideological 
fuel  that  fires  the  motor  of  the  Soviet  Union— is  a  major  chal- 
lenge to  democracy  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  It  intensifies  all  the  other  international  challenges.  In  fact, 
communism  represents  several  different  challenges  at  the  same 
time.21  First,  there  is  the  challenge  of  ideology,  the  free  appeal 
of  communist  ideas  to  the  minds  of  men  and  the  rulers  of  nations. 
Communism's  promise  of  a  more  ideal  society  based  on  greater 
economic  and  social  equality  constitutes  an  ideological  appeal 
of  considerable  strength  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  This  appeal 
is  perhaps  greatest  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  looking  for  a  theoretical  model  which  can  guide  them  in 
achieving  quickly  the  economic,  political,  and  social  develop- 
ment which  took  hundreds  of  years  elsewhere  in  the  world  under 
much  more  favorable  conditions.  Leaders  in  these  areas  of  the 
world  are  tempted  to  see  such  a  model  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  and  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  calculate 
the  communist  cost  to  achieve  the  ideological  objectives  of  an 
allegedly  ideal   society.   This   ideological   appeal,   it  should  be 

21  On  these  four  challenges  see  Elton  Atwater,  William  Butz,  Kent  For- 
ster,  and  Neal  Riemer,  World  Affairs:  Problems  and  Prospects  (New  York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1958),  pp.  291-323. 
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noted,  may  be  quite  distinct  from  the  efforts  of  a  communist 
party  to  gain  power  in  a  specific  state.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
divorced  from  the  model  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  powerful 
nation-state  in  world  affairs.  It  is  generally  not  divorced  from 
the  model  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  nation  which  has,  in  a  little 
over  a  generation,  succeeded  in  lifting  itself  by  its  own  boot- 
straps from  a  still  largely  agricultural  nation,  feudalistic  in  char- 
acter, riddled  with  illiteracy,  to  a  great  industrial  nation,  pos- 
sessed of  great  military  might,  and  capable  of  outstanding  scien- 
tific and  social  achievements.22 

A  second  challenge  is  that  of  the  communist  parties  throughout 
the  world:  their  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  activities 
within  the  various  nations.  These  activities  may  be  lawful  or 
unlawful,  constitutional  or  revolutionary.  They  may  involve  trou- 
ble-making, espionage,  and  subversion.  Or  they  may,  overtly  at 
least,  add  up  to  no  more  than  dissent,  protest,  and  demands  for 
radical  change. 

A  third  challenge  is  the  military,  economic,  diplomatic,  scien- 
tific, propagandists  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  Commu- 
nist China,  powerful  nation-states  whose  official  ideology  is  com- 
munism. This  is  the  challenge  of  a  nation-state,  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  established  its  control  since  World  War  II 
over  other  nations  and  areas  in  Central  Europe.  This  is  the 
nation-state  now  linked  with  another  great  nation-state  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  Communist  China.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the 
nation-state  which  seeks  to  extend  its  influence  over  the  Middle 
East,  Asia,  and  Africa;  which  seeks  to  dominate  Central  Europe 
and  as  much  of  Western  Europe  as  it  can;  and  which  rivals  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  great  superpower. 

The  appeal  of  communism  to  various  segments  of  the  world's 
population  cannot  be  fathomed  without  our  keenly  appreciating 
that  there  is  more  to  it  than  its  conspiratorial  character.  The 
theory  of  communism  is  a  rival  to  democratic  theory  on  a  number 
of  crucial  points.  Communist  theory  involves  at  least  four  major 

22  W.  W.  Rostow  maintains  in  The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth,  op.  cit., 
p.  66,  that  Russia  had,  in  fact,  reached  the  "take-off"  point  for  economic 
maturity  by  the  time  of  the  Rolshevik  Revolution  and  that  Lenin  and  Stalin 
then  drove  the  U.S.S.R.  to  "maturity". 
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ingredients.  Each  has  an  appeal  of  its  own.  One  ingredient  is 
communism's  prophecy  of  a  better  world.  Another  is  its  philosophy 
of  history.  A  third  is  its  comprehensive,  systematic  critique  of 
capitalism  and  imperialism.  A  fourth  is  its  strategy  of  revolu- 
tionary action.  Significantly,  these  ingredients  add  up  to  a  theory 
of  transition  in  communist  thought  which  presently  gives  it  a 
decided  theoretical  advantage  in  the  competition  with  democratic 
theory.  In  noting  this,  I  do  not  urge  that  democratic  theorists 
ape  communist  theory.  I  do  think  that  democratic  theorists  can- 
not neglect  the  problem  of  transition  in  democratic  theory.  And 
this  means  that  we  must  sharpen  the  basic  concepts  of  democratic 
theory  as  they  relate  to  the  problem  of  transition.  Only  in  this 
way  will  democratic  theory  serve  as  a  prudent  guide  to  action 
in  the  crucial  arena  of  world  affairs.  Most  of  the  information 
that  would  enable  us  to  sharpen  our  basic  concepts  as  they  relate 
to  the  problem  of  transition  is  available.  What  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  incorporate  this  knowledge.  What  can  emerge  is  a  desirable, 
realistic,  and  feasible  theory  of  transition. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  theories  is  here  instructive.  Com- 
munism is  primarily  a  prophecy  of  a  better  world.  But  it  is  more 
than  this.  It  is  also  a  philosophy  of  history.  Communism  purports 
to  explain  rationally  the  evolution  and  structure  of  human  society. 
It  describes  historical  development  in  terms  of  clashing  material 
forces  related  to  how  man  earns  a  living.  The  present  period  of 
history,  it  asserts,  is  characterized  by  the  clash  between  the 
capitalists  and  the  working  class.  This  clash  will  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  eventual  establishment  of  com- 
munism and  a  higher  state  of  freedom.  This  philosophy  em- 
phasizes a  theory  which  maintains  that  human  ideas  and  be- 
havior are  primarily  a  reflection  of  the  material  environment  in 
which  men  live.  Communism  is,  morever,  a  comprehensive,  sys- 
tematic critique  of  capitalism.  Communism  condemns  the  ex- 
ploitation of  man  which  is  allegedly  inherent  in  a  system  of 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  exchange. 
It  views  capitalism  and  imperialism  as  inseparable  phenomena 
in  the  modern  world.  And  it  castigates  what  it  contends  are  the 
consequences  of  these  movements:  the  misery  of  the  worker, 
war,  and  colonialism.  Finally,  communism  is  a  strategy  of  revolu- 
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tionary  action.  Communism  has  developed  a  strategy  for  over- 
throwing capitalist  society  and  enabling  the  workers  of  the  world 
to  establish  the  bases  for  the  inevitable  communist  society.  In 
communist  theory  all  these  facets  are  combined  to  form  a  mighty 
doctrine  which  the  communists  consider  impregnable  to  assault 
and  which,  they  maintain,  is  bound  to  triumph  eventually. 

It  is  not  enough  for  democratic  theorists  to  riddle  this  doctrine, 
to  indict  the  prophecy  as  false,  to  challenge  the  methodology 
and  accuracy  of  the  dialectical  interpretation  of  history,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  empirical  errors  of  the  critique  of  capitalism  and 
imperialism  at  crucial  points,  and  to  condemn  the  dangerous  and 
immoral  expediency  called  for  by  communist  revolutionary  tactics. 
Democratic  theorists  can  do  this,  but  they  must  go  beyond  this 
and  appeal  to  people  and  nations  with  their  own  theory.  The 
components  of  an  attractive,  desirable,  and  feasible  theory  are 
at  hand. 

Democracy,  for  example,  is  a  more  accurate  description  and 
a  bolder  prediction  of  the  good  life.  This  life  holds  out  the  excit- 
ing promise  of  man's  fulfillment  as  man.  All— regardless  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  intellectual  belief— are  to  be  free  and  equal, 
to  be  treated  as  brothers,  and  to  be  dealt  with  justly.  The  in- 
tegrity and  worth  of  all  men  are  to  be  respected.  Equality  of 
consideration  and  equality  of  opportunity  must  prevail.  Respect 
for  the  individual,  his  family,  his  God  and  his  beliefs,  his  earned 
possessions,  his  free  association  with  others,  his  right  to  an  educa- 
tion, to  a  job,  to  good  health,  to  good  housing,  to  decent  clothing, 
to  recreation  and  cultural  enjoyment— these  are  among  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  democratic  society  and  state.  Neither  private  nor 
public  power  is  to  oppress  him.  The  more  abundant  life,  ma- 
terially and  spiritually,  is  within  the  co-operative  grasp  of  co- 
operative man.  Conflicts  within  society  are  to  be  resolved  by 
democratic  techniques  of  accommodation:  by  free  debate  not 
by  dictatorial  edicts,  by  rational  persuasion  not  by  brutal  force, 
by  majority  rule  not  by  minority  coercion.  If  men  will  work 
freely  together,  they  can  make  this  world  a  magnificent  home 
instead  of  a  deadly  battlefield.  Differences  among  men  cannot 
be  eliminated  but  they  can  be  dealt  with  justly  and  honorably. 

Democracy  too  has  a  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  the  philosophy 
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of  self-government,  of  protection  for  human  rights,  of  govern- 
ment based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  of  limitations  on 
arbitrary  power,  of  peaceful  and  orderly  ways  of  resolving  dis- 
putes. It  is  the  philosophy  of  freedom:  of  man's  rights  as  man 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  co-operative  conquest  by  many  of  the  forces  of  nature 
and  of  their  utilization  for  the  sake  of  man's  higher  ends.  It  is 
the  triumph  of  reason  over  fear,  of  the  will  to  love  over  the  will 
to  dominate,  of  the  many  over  the  dictator. 

Similarly,  democracy  speaks  to  the  problem  of  the  economic 
or  political  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  The  general  welfare  is 
a  goal  of  democracy.  And  democracies  are  willing  to  experiment 
in  many  ways  to  achieve  this  goal.  They  are  willing  to  allow 
peoples  to  experiment  in  their  own  ways  to  achieve  these  goals. 
The  patterns  of  economic  life  may  then  vary  widely.  The  test 
is  not  the  pattern  of  economic  life  but  the  success  of  the  pattern 
in  achieving  economic  abundance  in  a  way  which  gives  all  who 
contribute  a  fair  share.  This  pattern  and  this  share  must  enable 
each  individual  to  live  as  a  free  and  self-respecting  human  being, 
with  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  potentialities  to  the  fullest. 
Quite  obviously,  the  co-operation  of  all  peoples  to  the  common 
end  of  the  world's  general  welfare  suggests  the  ultimate  need 
for  the  pooling  of  resources  in  a  common  world  organization  and 
the  assistance  of  a  world  organization  in  helping  the  relatively 
immature  and  economically  less  developed  nations  to  move  to- 
ward more  mature  political  and  economic  status. 

Finally,  democracy  too  has  or  can  have  its  strategy  of  action. 
Democracy  has  or  can  have  its  own  prudent  guide  to  action.  Such 
a  guide  in  the  international  arena,  while  faithful  to  the  ends  of 
human  fulfillment  within  the  framework  of  the  common  good, 
can  recognize  the  need  to  utilize  means  in  the  light  of  existing 
circumstances.  These  means  may  vary  with  changing  circum- 
stances but  they  must  be  legitimate  and  related  to  the  ends  of 
human  development.  Consequently,  policies  may  vary  from  coun- 
try to  country,  issue  to  issue,  generation  to  generation.  The  ends 
remain  the  same. 

How,  then,  does  this  summary  of  the  doctrine  and  challenges 
of  communism  and  this  sketch  of  democratic  theory  for  the 
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world  community  relate  to  the  danger  of  accommodation  be- 
tween and  among  democratic  and  communist  nation-states  and 
to  the  problem  of  transition  to  a  future  of  communist-democratic 
relations  safer  to  both?  Communism  is  a  danger  primarily  because 
it  endangers  world  order.  But  as  we  will  soon  see  it  alone  is  not 
to  blame.  The  threat  of  communism  is,  I  grant,  not  incidental 
or  peripheral.  It  constitutes  a  serious,  alternative  organizing 
principle  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  an  alternative  both 
for  those  in  the  "nonaligned"  nations  and  those  now  in  the  dem- 
ocratic camp.  To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  communism  today  is 
in  danger  of  taking  over  in  such  democratic  nations  as  the  United 
States,  Britain,  or  in  Western  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Rather 
it  is  to  say  that  democracy  cannot  function  too  well  in  a  Cold 
War  or  Hot  War  atmosphere.23  Democracy  may  suffer  in  such 
an  atmosphere  even  if  communism  does  not  replace  it.  The  dan- 
ger, then,  is  that  the  explosive  state  of  world  affairs  attributable 
to  the  communist-democratic  struggle  for  power  may  weaken 
democracy  or  lead  to  that  catastrophe  in  which  all  will  lose 
because  all  are  lost.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  improve  the 
calculated  risk  of  world  order  as  this  risk  is  partly  created  by 
the  communist-democratic  struggle  for  power? 

Our  approach  here  involves  a  many-sided  course  of  action. 
The  immediate  task  in  the  Democratic  West  is  to  prevent  World 
War  III  without  surrender  to  communist  power.  This  task  is 
essentially  diplomatic  and  involves  working  out  what  is,  at  worst, 
a  series  of  truces  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  allies,  and  at  best,  a 
series  of  compromise  agreements  which  it  is  in  the  self-interest 
of  both  sides  to  keep.24  Such  diplomatic  negotiation  may  buy 
precious  time  which  may  make  possible  longer-range  programs 
of  stability  and  the  creative,  constructive  strengthening  of  free 
institutions.  Such  long-range  programs  call,  initially,  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  free  democratic  world— not  simply  militarily, 
but  economically,  socially,  and  politically.  This  may  well  require 
the  formation  of  regional  groups  of  free  nations  as  already  sug- 

23  See  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  National  Security  and  Individual  Freedom 
(New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1950). 

24  See  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Politics  Among  Nations,  2nd  ed.  (New  York, 
Knopf,  1954). 
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gested  by  NATO,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  Euratom,  and 
the  Common  Market.25 

Such  long-range  planning  will,  secondly,  call  for  a  bold  and 
brave  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  less  developed  nations.2''5 
Here  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  democratic  world 
support  a  noncommunist  model  of  development  in  the  under- 
developed countries.  India,  for  example,  might  serve  as  such  a 
model.  The  basic  point  here  is  the  demonstration  that  a  nation 
may  move  from  an  underdeveloped  status  to  a  more  developed 
status  in  relatively  rapid  order  without  succumbing  to  com- 
munism. The  success  of  such  an  Indian  experiment  would  help 
tremendously  in  meeting  the  communist  challenge  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.  It  is  thus  in  the  self-interest  of  the 
Western  Democracies,  individually,  collectively,  or  through  the 
United  Nations,  generously  to  support  this  experiment.  Com- 
parable help  at  this  time  might  not  be  in  order  for  all  under- 
developed countries  but  the  Indian  model  might  serve  to  en- 
courage other  such  nations  to  put  their  faith  in  democratic 
developmental  programs.  More  will  be  said  below  about  the 
other  noneconomic  problems  that  afflict  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. These  are  such  problems  as  political  immaturity,  illiteracy, 
obstinate  social  mores,  and  the  temptations  of  antidemocratic 
rule. 

After  having  met  the  communist  challenge  in  the  democratic 
world  and  in  less  developed  areas  of  the  world,  the  next  task  of 
democratic  theory  would  be  to  meet  the  challenge  of  continued 
coexistence  with  communist  states  themselves.  If  the  democracies 
can  maintain  their  own  freedom,  health,  and  vigor,  and  if  they 
can  convince  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  that  a  dem- 
ocratic model  of  development  is  more  desirable  and  feasible 

25  See  Clarence  Streit,  Freedom  Against  Itself,  op.  cit. 

26  w.  w.  Rostow  argues  in  The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth,  op.  cit., 
p.  134,  that  "We  must  demonstrate  that  the  underdeveloped  nations— now 
the  main  focus  of  Communist  hopes— can  move  successfully  through  the  pre- 
conditions into  a  well-established  take-off  within  the  orbit  of  the  demo- 
cratic world,  resisting  the  blandishments  and  temptations  of  Communism." 
"This,"  Rostow  holds,  "is  .  .  .  the  most  important  single  item  on  the  west- 
ern agenda." 
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than  a  communist  model  of  development,  they  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  actually  creating  the  conditions  for  a  more  solid  modus 
vivendi  with  communist  states.  This  settlement  would  have  to 
be  based  on  the  continued  existence  of  democratic  and  com- 
munist states.  It  would  probably  be  premised  on  the  communist 
acceptance  of  the  democratic  welfare  state  as  a  legitimate  pattern 
of  economic  development.  This  would  mean  a  recognition  that 
private  ownership  and  operation  in  large  areas  of  the  economy 
when  properly  regulated  by  a  democratic  state  are  not  incompat- 
ible with  human  freedom,  economic  security,  and  international 
peace.  Such  a  settlement  would  also  be  premised  on  the  dem- 
ocratic acceptance  of  the  communist  collectivistic  pattern  as  a 
legitimate  pattern  of  economic  development.  This  would  mean 
the  recognition  that  public  ownership  and  operation  in  large 
areas  of  the  economy  do  not  inevitably  mean  the  loss  of  political 
and  cultural  freedom,  the  denial  or  postponement  of  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  abundant  consumer  goods,  and  an  irresistible 
urge  to  export  the  communist  economic  system  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  military  power,  subversion,  diplomacy,  or  intrigue.  Such 
acceptance  would  probably  have  to  be  based  on  the  achievement 
of  greater  equality  for  all  in  democratic  countries  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  greater  freedom  for  all  in  communist  countries. 

It  will,  I  grant,  be  no  easy  matter  for  both  sides  to  make  these 
concessions.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  harder  for  the  communists 
than  for  the  democratic  nations.  The  communists  must  abandon 
the  concept  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  communism  as  the  world's 
inevitable  political,  social,  and  economic  system.  The  democratic 
nations  must  abandon  any  hopes  for  the  ultimate  death  of  com- 
munism as  an  economic  system.  Both  sides  will  in  actuality  move 
closer  to  the  meeting  ground  of  democratic  socialism.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  naive  to  assume  that  any  settlement  here  will  be 
simply  an  act  of  will  on  both  sides.  Will  is  involved.  But  actual 
developments  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  operation  of  intel- 
ligence and  will.  These  developments  relate  to  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  strength,  health,  and  vigor  of  democratic 
nations  and  the  partial  victory  of  the  democratic  model  of  de- 
velopment in  the  less  fully  developed  areas  of  the  world.  The 
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immediate  task  of  preventing  World  War  III  will  rest  on  the 
mutual  recognition  by  both  sides  of  the  incalculable  losses  that 
both  sides  will  suffer  if  war  does  come. 

The  implementation  of  this  guide  to  action  in  world  affairs 
will  be  no  easy  matter.  Yet  such  a  prudent  course  of  action  is 
required  to  insure  that  the  calculated  risk  of  a  relatively  peaceful 
world  order  is  indeed  well  calculated.  If  this  risk  is  poorly  calcu- 
lated, if  Hot  War  comes,  or  the  Cold  War  intensifies,  then  de- 
mocracy as  we  have  known  it  will  not  find  it  easy  to  endure  for 
long.  In  implementing  this  course  of  action,  democratic  leaders 
must  not  hesitate  to  clarify  and  propagate  their  description  and 
prediction  of  a  better  world,  their  view  of  historical  development, 
their  insight  into  economic,  political,  and  social  patterns  of  life, 
and  their  prudent  strategy  of  action.  There  are,  of  course,  risks 
in  developing  such  a  democratic  theory.  It  may  be  hard  to  get 
agreement  on  the  elements  of  this  theory.  The  theory  itself  may 
backfire,  be  misunderstood,  and  be  warped  under  particular 
conditions.  It  may  be  hard  at  times  to  reconcile  it  with  the  realities 
of  power  politics.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  not  fully  and 
truly  know  the  nature  of  these  risks  and  difficulties  until  we 
make  the  attempt  at  development. 

Let  me  turn  secondly  to  the  challenge  of  countries  outside  the 
Western  democratic  tradition.27  Here  the  danger  lies  in  the  need 
for  transition  to  more  mature  democracy  in  the  relatively  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  Let  me  here  restrict  my  argu- 
ment to  such  nonaligned  nations  as  India.  Such  nations  are  not 
wholly  outside  the  Western  democratic  tradition.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  yet  fully  mature  democracies.  Democratic  theory  must 
be  concerned  with  such  nations  for  a  number  of  reasons.  They 
are  intimately  related  to  the  maintenance  of  world  order.  Now 
or  later  they  may  be  involved  in  the  Cold  War  and  may  even 
provide  the  spark  that  sets  off  a  third  world  war.  These  nations 
can  immediately  or  in  the  long  run  tip  the  balance  of  world 
power  in  favor  of  one  side  or  another,  in  favor  of  peace  or  war. 

27  In  addition  to  the  works  of  Rostow  and  Dean  already  cited  see,  for  ex- 
ample, Gabriel  Almond,  James  Coleman,  and  others,  The  Politics  of  the  De- 
veloping Areas,  op.  cit.;  and  Barbara  Ward,  Policy  for  the  West  ( New  York, 
Norton,  1951). 
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The  peaceful  capture  of  these  nations  by  the  communist  powers 
would  constitute  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  democratic  cause. 
But  these  nations  are  important  not  simply  because  they  are 
related  to  the  military  security  of  the  democratic  nations  but  also 
because  their  patterns  of  development  affect  democratic  nations 
in  nonmilitary  ways.  They  have  an  economic,  political,  cultural, 
and  moral  impact  upon  democratic  nations.  Finally,  these  nations 
are  important  in  their  own  right  because  the  individuals  who 
live  in  such  nations  are  entitled  to  realization  along  with  all  other 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  people  in  these  nations  share  the 
democratic  goals  set  forth  earlier,  how  can  they  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  mature  democratic  and  constitutional  society? 
By  what  theory  of  transition  ought  they  to  be  guided  from  their 
present  state  to  the  more  democratic  society  they  themselves 
seek?  No  one  should  underestimate  the  difficulties  involved  in 
answering  these  questions.  Yet  some  approach  must  be  attempted. 
Such  an  approach  we  here  modestly  offer. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  a  theory  of  transition 
involves  the  accurate  assessment  of  the  present  situation.  Here 
we  need  reliable  empirical  information  on  such  questions  as 
population,  economic  resources,  literacy,  health,  housing,  trade, 
functioning  political  institutions,  history,  culture,  and  so  on. 
Secondly,  this  information  must  be  intelligently  related  to  the 
basic  concepts  we  have  treated  in  this  book:  (1)  theory  as  a 
prudent  guide  to  action,  (2)  individual  realization  within  the 
framework  of  the  common  good,  (3)  limits  to  realization  and 
effort  on  behalf  of  realization  and  safeguards,  (4)  private  and 
public  spheres  in  realization,  (5)  accommodation  of  conflicting 
expressions  of  potentiality,  (6)  majority  rule  as  a  technique  of 
decision  making,  (7)  political  obligation,  (8)  calculated  risk. 
Obviously,  this  relating  of  information  to  concepts  must  take 
into  account  the  unique  elements  in  a  nation's  history.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  concrete  and  precise  patterns  of 
society  or  politics  that  prevail  in  democratic  nations  like  the 
United  States  ought  to,  do,  or  can  prevail  in  a  country  like  India 
or  Indonesia.  Certain  minimum  similarities  between  the  nation 
involved  and  the  theoretical  democratic  model  may,  however, 
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obtain.  The  third  step  is  to  adjust  a  nation's  life  prudently  to  its 
present  state  of  affairs  and  capability  while  yet  pointing  toward 
the  more  mature  democratic  goals  it  has  set  for  itself.  This  ad- 
justment may  mean  that  democratic  institutions  as  we  know 
them  in  the  West  will  not  immediately  be  able  to  come  into 
existence  or  operation.  This  hard  argument  must  be  faced— and 
faced  early.  To  force  democratic  institutions  prematurely  may 
invite  an  antidemocratic  reaction.  For  example,  it  may  be  more 
prudent  to  start  with  a  system  of  indirect  elections  than  with  a 
system  of  direct  elections  in  nations  lacking  experience  in  dem- 
ocratic politics.  The  more  experienced  electors  who  have  been 
chosen  in  the  initial  elections  might  then  constitute  the  electorate 
for  chosing  members  of  the  legislative  body.  This  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  firm  recommendation  but  simply  an  illustration  of  a  more 
prudent  approach  that  might  be  profitably  explored.  A  similar 
argument  might  be  made  for  strong  centralized  leadership  in  the 
period  of  transition.  Indeed,  democratic  and  constitutional  dic- 
tatorship might  in  some  instances  be  the  only  alternative  to  an 
antidemocratic  and  unconstitutional  military  dictatorship.  The 
choices  here  are  not  easy.  However,  the  ones  I  have  tentatively 
suggested  may  be  preferable  to,  and  considerably  more  prudent 
than,  the  attempt  to  build  a  democratic  system  from  scratch  in 
a  new  and  immature  nation  only  to  discover  that  antidemocratic 
dictatorship  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  nation  from  going  to 
pieces.  The  key  point  is  that  in  the  period  of  transition  a  certain 
amount  of  tutelage  is  needed.  And  the  only  question  that  remains 
is  the  nature  of  the  nation's  leadership.  Is  the  guardian  to  be 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  the  form  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  communist  party?  Is  it  to  be  a  transient  military  dictator? 
Or  is  leadership  to  rest  with  a  single  dedicated  nationalistic 
party,  a  revered  and  trusted  patriot,  or  a  prodemocratic  military- 
political  alliance?  Is  leadership  to  be  responsible,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  popular  choice  but  equipped,  by  common  agreement, 
with  extraordinary  powers  under  the  Constitution  during  the 
period  of  transition?  Or  are  other  deviations  from  the  mature 
democratic  model  of  the  West  required  by  the  gap  in  such  coun- 
tries between  their  own  democratic  aspirations  and  the  facts  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  life  which  make  the  fulfillment  of 
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such  aspirations  currently  impossible?  What  deviations  seem  to 
be  suggested  by  the  experience  of  these  countries?  How  sound 
are  the  risks  involved  in  such  deviations?  Here  democratic  theory 
has  to  break  new  ground  in  helping  to  identify  and  recommend 
techniques  of  political  rule  in  the  period  of  transition. 

Another  challenge  and  danger  is  the  disunity  of  the  democratic 
nations.  And  here  too  a  theory  of  transition  is  needed.28  In  par- 
ticular, there  is  needed  a  theory  of  transition  to  regional  or  other 
groupings  of  democratic  nations.  In  dealing  with  the  communist 
challenges,  which  seem  to  trigger  all  these  theories  of  democratic 
transition,  we  have  already  seen  the  need  for  maintaining  the 
strength,  health,  and  vigor  of  the  democratic  nations.  To  many 
observers  this  strength,  health,  and  vigor  would  be  enormously 
increased  if  such  nations  were  to  form  a  larger  regional  entity. 
If  this  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the  really  vital  interests 
of  the  nations  involved,  it  may  not  only  be  desirable  but  more 
feasible  than  we  have  previously  thought.  But  how  can  such 
democratic  nations  move  toward  a  more  intimate  political  and 
economic  union  without  jeopardizing  their  own  vital  interests? 
What  theory  of  transition  can  most  prudently  guide  this  move- 
ment which  seems  to  be  in  the  interest  of  democratic  fulfillment? 
As  far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned,  we  have  some  previews 
of  coming  attractions,  some  prototypes  of  things  to  come.  NATO, 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  Common  Market,  and  Eur- 
atom  all  suggest  the  actuality  and  the  feasibility  of  greater  politi- 
cal and  economic  integration.  There  are  difficulties  here  but  the 
immense  advantages  of  greater  unity  are  so  impressive  that  it 
will  be  tragic  if  the  will  to  implement  such  plans  for  greater 
European  unity  comes  only  after  the  golden  opportunity  has 
passed.  It  will  be  tragic  if  the  will  to  join  houses  comes  only 
after  all  houses  have  been  burned  down.  The  theory  of  Western 
European  unity  has  been  pretty  well  worked  out.  Here  the 
democratic  theorist  already  has  a  theory  of  transition  to  help 
him.  Other  patterns  of  transition  are  available  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  in  the  French  Union,  and  in  the  pat- 

28  For  background,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  see  Chapter  14  in 
Atwater,  Butz,  Forster,  and  Riemer,  World  Affairs:  Problems  and  Prospects, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  559-596. 
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tern  employed  by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  its  own  ter- 
ritories. 

Finally,  I  turn  to  the  challenge  of  world  community.29  The 
theory  missing  here  is  the  theory  of  transition  to  world  com- 
munity and  to  world  government.  The  danger  here  is  that  if  we 
do  not  develop  world  community  and  world  government  at  the 
appropriate  time  the  planet  earth  may  be  racked  by  the  most 
convulsive  man-made  conflicts  known  to  recorded  history.  Given 
the  absence  of  a  real  world  community  which  alone  can  make 
real  world  government  possible,  it  may  seem  premature  to  talk 
about  a  theory  of  transition.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  theorist 
cannot  sit  back  on  his  haunches  and  await  either  the  millennium 
or  the  thermonuclear  end  of  man.  There  is  need  for  theoretical 
development  here  too.  And  the  earlier  the  theorists  turn  their 
attention  to  this  problem  of  transition  the  better.  I  grant  that 
there  are  innumerable  crackbrain  schemes  around.  But  there  are 
also  some  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  ideas  circulating.  If, 
as  I  happen  to  believe,  the  path  of  historical  development  will 
probably  be  toward  world  community  and  some  kind  of  world 
government,  then  it  behooves  us  to  examine  now  the  possibilities 
of  transition  to  such  community  and  government!  There  will  be 
both  prudent  and  imprudent  theories  of  transition  offered.  The 
problems  involved  are  too  important,  too  fateful,  to  be  left  to 
isolated  crackpots  or  to  a  minority  of  thoughtful  men.  Some  of 
these  men— despite  their  good  will  and  serious  efforts— are  not  as 
conversant  with  political  science  as  they  perhaps  should  be.  If 
a  prudent  theory  of  transition  to  world  community  and  world 
government  is  to  emerge,  prudent  political  scientists  must  give 
serious  attention  to  such  theory.  The  functional  bases  of  world 
community  and  the  embryonic  bases  of  world  government  have 
already  been  created  by  modern  science,  economic  interdepend- 
ence, and  such  worldwide  organization  as  the  United  Nations. 
It  remains  now  to  build  on  these  bases  in  a  more  creative  way. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  here  to  set  forth  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  theory  of  democratic  transition  in  connection  with 
the  four  dangers  or  challenges  to  world  order  discussed.  Rather, 
I  have  tried  to  call  attention  to  them  to  emphasize  the  need  for 

29  Ibid. 
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a  theory  of  transition  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples that  may  be  involved  in  such  a  theory.  The  calculation  of 
the  risks  of  modern  democratic  theory  calls  attention  not  only 
to  the  dangers  confronting  this  theory  but  also  to  the  need  for 
empirical  research  in  significant  and  meaningful  areas.  The  sig- 
nificance and  meaningfulness  of  this  needed  research  is  more 
easily  understood  in  the  context  of  more  systematic  democratic 
theory.  In  this  instance  the  urgency  of  this  research  is  suggested 
by  the  calculated  risk  of  world  order  and  the  challenge  to  this 
world  order  uncovered  by  our  examination  of  the  calculations 
involved. 

CONCLUSION 

If  my  argument  in  this  chapter  is  correct,  then  the  challenge 
of  world  disorder  is  the  most  serious  challenge  confronting  dem- 
ocratic theory.  The  concept  of  the  calculated  risk  by  forcing  us 
to  rescrutinize  the  risk  of  world  order  compels  us  to  note  the 
dangers  in  the  international  community  which  demand  a  dem- 
ocratic theory  of  transition  to  help  guide  us  safely  in  advancing 
those  conditions  which  can  more  confidently  underwrite  a  peace- 
ful, just,  and  creative  world  order.  The  most  urgent  need,  we 
have  noted,  is  for  a  multiple  theory  of  transition  to  stabilize  the 
communist-democratic  struggle  for  power,  to  harness  the  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world,  to  strengthen  the  more  mature  democracies  of  the  West, 
and  to  move  toward  world  community  and,  eventually,  toward 
a  constitutional  world  government. 

In  projecting  democratic  theory  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
nation-state,  we  in  the  United  States  have  a  fresh,  unique,  and 
challenging  opportunity  to  reassess  the  fundamental  unit,  this 
planet  earth,  wherein  the  individual  seeks  realization. 


The  Revival 

of  Democratic  Theory 


I  have  argued  in  this  book  that  political  theory  has  been  in  serious 
trouble  because  it  has  failed  to  perform  five  important  roles.  It 
has  failed  to  unify  the  discipline  of  political  science,  to  clarify 
our  political  values,  to  illuminate  empirical  political  reality,  to 
facilitate  prudent  guidance  in  political  life,  and  to  advance  more 
significant  research.  I  have  also  suggested  that  democratic  theo- 
rists have  lost  sight  of  these  roles  because  they  have  been  fright- 
ened by  the  Sin  of  Procrustes,  intimidated  by  Big  Brother  Science, 
plagued  by  the  Unhappy  Democratic  Consciousness,  and  sterilized 
by  the  Cloistered  Halls  of  Academe.  I  have,  moreover,  attempted 
to  restate  a  modern  democratic  theory  for  the  United  States  in 
order  to  suggest  how  we  may  regain  our  vision,  courage,  faith, 
and  will,  and  again  perform  theory's  five  major  roles. 

Anyone  who  makes  such  a  bold  argument  and  sketches  such 
a  broad  theory  must  be  conscious  of  the  risk  he  runs.  This  is  a 
risk  I  have  accepted,  knowing  well  that  I  will  displease  more 
critics  than  I  can  satisfy.  Such  critics  will  probably  attack  along 
the  normative,  empirical,  and  prudential  fronts  which  I  have 
opened  up.  Given  the  absence  of  fuller  argument  and  evidence, 
I  am  indeed  vulnerable  on  these  fronts.  Nonetheless,  I  believe 
that  my  view  of  the  five  roles  of  political  theory  will  be  widely 
accepted.  This  is  the  case  even  if  there  may  be  dissent  about  my 
assessment  of  each  role  and  doubts  about  my  explanation  of  the 
democratic  theorist's  loss  of  vision.  Similarly,  I  believe  that  there 
will  be  wide  acceptance  of  the  importance  of  revisiting  the  good 
life,  umpiring  the  struggle  for  power,  and  meeting  the  major 
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challenges  of  modern  America  and  the  modern  world.  Again  this 
may  be  true  even  if  my  identification  and  defense  of  fundamental 
values,  limits,  roles,  rationales,  and  risks  may  not  be  completely 
convincing. 

I  have  at  least  tried  to  suggest  how  a  democratic  theory  can 
tie  together  the  components  and  fields  of  political  science,  how 
moral  clarification  can  be  achieved,  how  empirical  reality  can 
be  ordered,  how  prudent  guidance  can  be  facilitated,  and  how 
research  can  be  advanced.  The  hope  for  the  revival  of  democratic 
theory  lies  in  these  and  comparable  efforts,  particularly  as  they 
are  buttressed  by  more  complete  normative,  empirical,  and 
prudential  studies. 

What  final  conclusions  can  now  be  drawn  from  our  restatement 
of  modern  democratic  theory?  What  theoretical  illumination  and 
practical  guidance  is  provided  by  basing  this  restatement  on  the 
concepts  outlined  in  this  book? 

The  decline  of  political  theory  has  been  noted  by  many.  If  the 
analysis  presented  herein  is  correct,  the  reason  for  the  seeming 
decline  and  apparent  ineffectiveness  of  democratic  political  theory 
may  be  attributable  fundamentally  to  the  failure  of  political  the- 
orists to  view  theory  as  the  harmonious  relationship  of  its  norma- 
tive, empirical,  and  prudential  components.  They  have  also  failed 
to  see  that  political  theory  will  indeed  not  survive  unless  it  is 
viewed  as  a  prudent  guide  to  action.  So  conceived,  then,  political 
theory  is  concerned  with  more  than  clarifying  our  goals  and 
values.  It  is  concerned  with  more  than  empirical  facts,  generaliza- 
tions, and  "laws."  It  is  concerned  with  more  than  the  prudent 
adjustment  of  established  means  to  established  ends.  For  the 
political  theorist  must  also  be  prepared  to  suggest  changes  in 
reality  as  well  as  to  offer  descriptions  of  it.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  suggest  alterations  in  reality  as  well  as  adjustments  to  it. 
Frequently,  the  gap  between  prescription  and  description  must 
not  only  be  scientifically  noted  but  boldly  bridged.  The  dem- 
ocratic theorist  must  see  that  he  must  exercise  judgment,  informed 
by  norms  and  by  circumstances,  on  behalf  of  living  the  best 
practicable  life.  He  cannot  reject  this  more  activistic  view  of 
political  theory  without  seriously  impairing  the  effectiveness  of 
democratic  principles  and  institutions. 
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This  view,  however,  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  premature 
policy  science.  And  even  if  action  seems  premature  in  terms  of 
scientific  exactitude  and  certitude,  the  time  is  now  and  we  must 
work  in  this  world  with  the  best  tools  available.  This  may  well 
involve  guidance  in  areas  where  all  is  not  certain,  where  conse- 
quences are  only  probable,  where  reform— even  revolution— is 
urgently  demanded.  The  fear  of  a  wrongly  premature  policy 
science  is  the  fear  that  may  easily  paralyze  political  theory.  Of 
course,  we  must  guard  against  a  premature  policy  science,  but 
not  at  the  risk  of  abandoning  the  field  to  communist  or  other 
undemocratic  guides  to  action— and  not,  either,  at  the  risk  of 
democratic  inaction.  Inevitably,  political  theory  will  always  be 
somewhat  premature.  The  real  question  involves  not  prematurity 
versus  maturity,  but  greater  or  lesser  maturity  and  our  pruden- 
tial ability  to  work  with  the  best  available  knowledge  and  tools. 
We  must  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances.  But 
as  we  do  so,  and  even  as  we  occasionally  slip  and  fall— as  we 
will— we  continue  to  develop  the  concept  of  political  theory  as 
a  guide  to  action. 

The  demand  for  scientific  purity  and  rigor  can  be  the  demand 
that  we  take  political  theory  out  of  the  main  channel  of  political 
life.  Of  course,  we  seek  precise  definition  and  empirical  verifica- 
tion. But  we  do  not  seek  these  at  the  risk  of  so  delimiting  the 
area  of  political  theory  that  it  loses  touch  with  life,  policy,  and 
action.  We  do  not  seek  these  at  the  risk  of  paralyzing  the  politi- 
cal theorist  himself.  Inevitably,  political  theory  will  suffer  from 
the  ambiguity  of  its  key  terms  and  the  absence  of  more  exact 
empirical  verification  of  its  propositions.  But  our  primary  con- 
cern—and this  we  must  never  forget— is  with  the  better  life  and 
not  with  a  "puristic"  science  for  its  own  sake. 

Similarly,  we  must  be  respectful  of  classical  wisdom,  but  not 
at  the  risk  of  cutting  ourselves  off  from  the  uniqueness,  richness, 
and  pressing  problems  of  our  own  day.  Inevitably,  political  theory 
will  be  primarily  concerned  with  modern  problems  and  modern 
realities.  In  this  concern  we  can  undoubtedly  derive  great  insight 
and  aid  from  classical  wisdom.  But  in  our  rightful  admiration 
for  so  much  that  is  in  classical  wisdom  we  cannot  ignore  the 
political  realities  and  developments  of  modern  times.  For  it  is 
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in  the  light  of  these  realities  and  developments  that  we  pursue 
our  ends  prudently. 

In  making  these  criticisms  I  may  seem  to  be  exacerbating  the 
divisions  within  the  field.  This  is  not  my  intent.  My  intent  is  to 
urge  the  end  of  the  petty  bickerings  within  the  ranks  of  political 
theorists  and  to  have  them  work  co-operatively  with  each  other, 
with  other  students  in  the  social  sciences,  philosophy,  the  other 
arts  and  sciences,  and  with  men  of  public  affairs.  We  must  all 
turn  our  talents  to  the  common  task  in  order  that  we  may  again 
see  more  clearly  the  ethical  ends  toward  which  we  ought  to 
strive,  the  relevant  empirical  realities  which  affect  our  striving, 
and  the  prudential  principles  and  courses  of  action  which  can 
sensibly  guide  our  striving  toward  these  ever  elusive  but  always 
beckoning  ends. 

Throughout  this  book  we  have  stressed  the  intimate  inter- 
relationship of  the  three  major  components  of  political  theory: 
the  normative,  the  empirical,  and  the  prudential.  These  three 
components  are  joined  together  in  political  theory  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  They  cannot  long  remain  separated  without  severe 
damage  to  each.  An  appreciation  of  the  proper  and  limited  role 
of  each  is  a  boon  to  each  and  to  political  theory  in  general. 
Political  theory  thus  emerges  as  the  critical  study  of  the  harmo- 
nious interrelationship  of  these  three.  Such  study  enables  politi- 
cal theory  to  function  as  a  prudent  guide  to  action.  And  such 
action  is  concerned  with  advancing  man's  consciously  conceived 
values  in  the  light  of  both  the  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
empirical  reality.  Such  continuous  guidance  facilitates  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  democracy.  Such  prudent  guidance  helps 
man  to  achieve  a  more  meaningful  orientation  in  a  sorely  troubled 
world. 

So  it  is  that  the  value  of  the  concepts  that  I  have  employed 
may  now  be  more  clear.  First,  these  concepts  may  illuminate  the 
ends  and  means  of  democratic  political  life.  With  their  help  we 
can  see  more  clearly  our  ends  and  the  relationship  of  our  means 
to  these  ends.  These  concepts  justify  a  proper  pattern  of  dem- 
ocratic life. 

Second,  these  concepts  may  also  facilitate  the  ease  of  grasp 
of  democratic  theory.  They  help  us  to  make  sense,  more  easily, 
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out  of  the  rich,  complex,  and  frequently  bewildering  discrete 
facts  and  diverse  patterns  of  political  life.  They  thus  advance 
our  understanding  of  political  life. 

Third,  these  concepts  may  provide  us  with  tools,  in  the  form 
of  hypotheses,  for  the  more  fruitful  continued  investigation  of 
political  life.  These  concepts  and  the  generalizations  developed 
in  support  of  them,  may  prove  subject  to  revision  as  a  result  of 
such  investigation,  but  at  least  they  get  us  on  a  meaningful  in- 
vestigative road.  So  it  is  that  our  political  theory  illuminates  vital 
and  meaningful  areas  of  research.  The  urgency  of  such  research 
will  vary  with  circumstances.  Today,  it  would  seem,  the  urgency 
is  greatest  in  those  areas  of  comparative  government  and  interna- 
tional relations  which  are  germane  to  the  calculated  risk  of  world 
order.  Specifically,  research  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
information  and  insight  essential  to  a  more  comprehensive  dem- 
ocratic theory  of  transition.  Such  a  theory  of  transition  is  one 
of  the  big  gaps  in  modern  democratic  theory.  However,  research 
into  all  the  concepts  treated  in  this  book  is  demanded.  Such 
research  is  a  continuing  task  of  the  political  theorist  and  his  allies. 
Only  with  such  research  and  its  meaningful  use  can  a  democratic 
political  theory  remain  viable— normatively  defensible,  empirically 
true,  and  prudentially  cogent. 

Fourth,  these  concepts  may  be  brief  enough  in  number  and 
sufficiently  simple  as  to  be  grasped  by  the  many.  They  may  also 
be  cogent  and  realistic  enough  to  be  attractive  to  those  who 
exercise  leadership  in  a  democratic  society.  Consequently,  they 
make  possible  the  greater  popular  appeal  and  actual  effectiveness 
of  this  democratic  theory.  Both  appeal  and  effectiveness  are  es- 
sential if  political  theory  is,  indeed,  to  function  as  a  prudent 
guide  to  action. 

Fifth,  these  concepts  may  have  emphasized  the  interplay  of 
the  normative,  empirical,  and  prudential  components  of  dem- 
ocratic theory  and  may  have  strongly  suggested  how  political 
theory  may  undergird  and  unify  the  discipline  of  political  science. 

How  then,  finally,  do  we  reply  to  the  Sin  of  Procrustes,  Big 
Brother  Science,  the  Unhappy  Democratic  Consciousness,  and 
the  Cloistered  Halls  of  Academe? 

A  desirable  and  feasible  political  theory  must  be  a  theory  for 
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a  real  world,  a  real  world  full  of  adventure  and  challenge  for 
the  creative  mind.  This  adventure  is  both  in  the  realm  of  ideas 
and  in  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  The  very  uncertain,  com- 
plex, and  contingent  character  of  life  challenges  our  creativity. 
The  creative  adventure  is  heightened  both  by  the  rejection  of 
absolute  certitude  and  by  the  rejection  of  relativistic  scepticism. 
There  is  an  adventurous  challenge  in  braving  the  metaphysical 
and  political  uncertainties  of  a  heterogeneous,  ambiguous,  para- 
doxical real  world.  There  is  a  challenge  in  rejecting  that  rela- 
tivistic orientation  which  holds  that  one  theory  is  as  good  as 
another  or  that  might  makes  right.  There  is  a  challenge  in  at- 
tempting to  establish  and  maintain  in  a  world  of  perils  a  dem- 
ocratic and  constitutional  order  as  a  rationally  preferable  order. 
There  is  a  challenge  in  rejecting  a  closed  society:  in  asserting 
that  man,  within  limits,  can  shape  his  own  existence;  and  that 
he  deliberately  prefers  the  risks  of  a  free  society.  For  better  or 
for  worse— and  I  think  for  better— our  earthly  life  involves  a 
struggle.  This  struggle  to  realize  ourselves  within  the  framework 
of  the  common  good,  and  in  the  context  of  our  human  limitations, 
is  a  challenging  adventure.  There  is  a  challenge,  then,  in  accept- 
ing squarely  the  very  real  risks  of  mortal  life:  risks  rooted  in 
man's  finiteness  and  fallibility,  and  in  his  stubborn  and  unyielding 
world.  These  risks  are  real  and  many.  But  as  they  challenge 
man  they  also  activate  him.  For  there  is  a  challenge  in  responsibly 
using  our  good  and  creative  potentialities  to  advance  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  best  in  ourselves  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  This  chal- 
lenge nourishes  the  bold  imagination.  It  provides  ample  room  for 
noble  adventure  this  side  of  hubris. 

The  adventure  involved  is  of  epic  proportions.  And  it  is  not 
without  its  elements  of  irony  and  tragedy.  It  involves  the  struggle 
to  be  our  best  self.  And  it  involves  the  struggle  to  achieve  a 
peaceful,  just,  and  creative  world  order.  But  the  adventure  is 
not  without  irony.  We  must  always  be  conscious  that  our  best- 
laid  schemes  may  go  awry.  All  that  we  can  do  is  try  not  to 
interpret  our  own  insights  or  policies  as  Divine  Revelation.  But 
the  adventure  is  also  not  without  the  possibility  of  tragedy.  For 
sometimes  the  noble  man  with  the  noble  idea  may  be  fated  for 
doom  by  his  very  act  of  boldness.  The  paradox  here  is  that  we 
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do  not  always  know  beforehand  that  a  tragedy  is  in  the  making. 
We  can  only  try  to  avert  it  and  then  benefit  by  its  purgation  if, 
alas,  it  does  come.  Given,  then,  sound  messianic  striving— in  the 
midst  of  failure  and  success— we  attempt  ever  to  lift  our  vision 
to  new  levels  of  realization  at  which  man  may  work  out  his 
destiny.  This  is  the  creative  adventure  that  awaits  us  today 
and  tomorrow. 
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